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THE RAMAYAN. 


BOOK Il. 


CANTO XLII. 
DASARATHA’S DISTRESS. 
Unworthy of his mournful fate, 
The mighty king, unfortunate, 
‘Lay prostrate in unseemly guise, 
As, banished from the blissful ekies, 
Yay&ti, in his evil day, 
His merit all exhausted, lay.’ 
‘The queen, triumphant in the power 
‘Won by her beauty’s fatal dower, 
Still terrible and unsubdued, 
Her dire demand again renewed : 
‘Great Monarch, ‘twas thy boast till now 
To love the truth and keep the vow; 
Then wherefore would thy lips refuse 
The promised boon ’tis mine to choose 2’ 
King Dasaratha, thus addressed, 
‘With anger raging in his breast, 
Sank for a while beneath the pain, 
Then to Kaikeyi spoke again: 





* Only the bighest merit obtains « bome in heaven for ever. Minor 
degrees of merit procare only leases of heavenly msosions termibable 
after periods proportioned to the fand which huys them. King Yayfti 
‘reat to heaven, xad when his torm expired way unceremoniously eject- 


ed, and thrown down to earth, 
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‘Childlees eo long, at length I won, 
With mighty toil, from Heaven a son, 
Réms, the mighty-armed ; and how 
Shall I desert my darling now? 

A scholar wise, a hero bold, 

Of patient mood, with wrath controlled, 
How can I bid my Réma fly, 

My darling of the lotus eye? 

Tn heaven itself I scarce could bear, 
When asking of my R&ma there, 

To hear the Gods his griefs declare, 
And O, that death would take me hence 
Before I wrong his innocence |’ 

As thus the monarch wept and wailed, 
And maddening grief his heart assailed, . 
The sun had sought his resting-place, 
And night was closing round apace. 

But yet the moon-crowned night could bring 
‘No comfort to the wretched king, 

As still he mourned with burning sighs 

‘And fixed his gaze upon the skies: 

‘O Night whom starry fires adorn, 

T long not for the coming morn. 

Be kind and show some mercy: see, 

My suppliant hands are raised to thes. 

Nay, rather fly with ewifter pace ; 

No longer would I see the face 

Of Queen Kaikey(, cruel, dread, 

Who brings this woe upon mine head.’ 
Again with suppliant hands he tried 

To move the queen, and wept and sighed: 
*To me, unhappy me, inclined 

To good, sweet dame, thou shouldst be kind ; 
‘Whose life is well-nigh fled, who cling 
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To thee for succour, me thy king. 
This, only this, is all my claim: 
Have mercy, O my lovely dame. 
None else have I to take my part: 
Have mercy: thou art good at heart. 
Hear, lady of the soft black eye, 
And win a name that ne'er shall die: 
Let Réma rule this glorious land, 
The gift of thine imperial hand. 
O lady of the dainty waist, 
With eyes and lips of beauty graced, | 
Please Réma, me, each saintly priest, 
Bharat, and all from chief to least,” 
She heard his wild and mournful cry, 
She saw the tears his speech that broke, 
Saw her good husband’s reddened eye, 
But, cruel still, no word she spoke, 
His eyes upon her face he bent, 
And sought for mercy, but in vain: 
She claimed his darling’s banishment, 
He swooned upon the ground again, 
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CANTO XIV. 


— 


RAMA SUMMONED, 


“The wicked queen her speech renewed, 
When relling on the earth she viewed 
Ikahvike’s son, Ayodhyé’s king, 

For his dear Réma sorrowing: 

‘ Why,'by a-simple promise bound, 
Liest thou prostrate on the ground, 

As though a grievous sin dismayed 
Thy spirit? Why so aore afraid? 

Keep still thy word. The righteous deem 
That truth, mid duties, ia supreme ; 
And now in truth and honour’s name 

I bid thee own the binding claim. 
Saivya, alking whom earth obeyed, 
Once te a hawk a promise made, 

‘Gave to the bird his flesh and bone, 
And ‘hy his ruth made heaven his own” 
Alarks, when a Bréihman famed 

For Scripture Jere his promise claimed, 
Tore from his head his bleeding eyes 
And unreluctant gave the prize. 

His narrow bounds prescribed restrain 
‘The Rivers’ Lord, the mighty main, 
Who, though bis waters boil and rave, 
Keeps faithful te the word he gave. 
‘Truth all religion oourprehends, 
‘Through all the world its might extends : 
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In trath alone is justice placed, 

On truth the words of God are based: 
A life in truth unchanging past 

Will bring the highest bliss at last, 

Tf thou the right would still pursue, 
Be constant to thy word and true: 
Let me thy promise fruitful see, 

For boone, O King, proceed from theo, 
Now to preserve thy righteous fame, 
And yielding to my earnest claim— 
Thrice I repeat it—send thy child, 
Thy Rama, to the forest wild. 

But if the boon thou still deny, 

Before thy face, forloro, I die.” 

‘Thus was the helpless monarch stung 
By Queen Kaikey‘'s fearless tongue, 
As Bali strove in vain to loose 
His limbs from Indra’s fatal noose, 
Dismayed in soul and pale with fear, 
The inonarch, like « trembling steer 
Between the chariots wheel and yoke, 
Again to Queen Kaikeyi spoke, 

With sad eyes fixt in vacant stare, 
Gathering courage from despair : 
‘That hand I took, thou sinfiil dame, 
‘With texts, before the sacred flame, 
Thee and thy son, I scorn and hate, 
And all at once repudiate. 

The night is fled: the dawn is near: 
Soon will the holy priests be here 
To bid me for the rite prepare 

‘That with my son the throne will share, 
The preparation made to grace 

My Rama in his royal place— 
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With this, e’en this, my darling for 

‘My death the funeral flood shall pour. 

Thou and thy son at least forbear 

In offerings to my shade to share, 

For by the plot thy guile bas laid 

His consecration will be stayed. 

This very day how shall I brook 

To meet each subject's altered look 4 

To mark each gloomy joyless brow 

‘That was eo bright and glad but now?” 
While thus the higli-souled monarch spoke 

To the stern queen, the morning broke, 

And holy night had slowly fled, 

‘With moon and stars engarlanded, 

‘Yet once again the cruel queen 

Spoke words in anewer fierce and keen, 

Still on her evil purpose bent, 

‘Wild with her rage and eloquent ; 

* What speech is this? Such words as these 

Seem sprung from poison-sown disease. 

Quick to thy noble Réma send 

And bid him on bia sire attend. 

‘When to my son the rule is given ; 

‘When Rama to the woods is driven ; 

‘When not a rival copes with me, 

From chaina of duty thou art free.’ 
Thus goaded, like a generous steed 
Urged by sharp spurs to double speed, 

* My senses are astray,’ he cried, 
* And duty's-bonds my hands have tied, 
T long to see mine eldest son, 
‘My virtuous, my beloved one.’ 

And now the night had past away ; 
‘Out sbons the Maker of thedey, . _ 


Canto XIV. ©THE RAMAYAN. 


Bringing the planetary hour 

And moment of auspicious power. 
Vasgishtha, virtuous, far renowned, 
‘Whose young disciples girt him round, 
With sacred things without delay 
Through the fair city took his way. 

He traversed, where the people thronged, 
And all for Réma’s coming longed, 

The town as fair in festive show 

As hia who lays proud cities low.' 

He reached the palace where he heard 
‘The mingled notes of many a bird, 
Where crowded thick high-honoured bands 
Of guards with truncheons in their hands. 
Begirt by many a sage, elate, 

Vasishtha reached the royal gate, 

And standing by the door he found 
Sumantra, for his form renowned, 

The king’s illustrious charioteer 

And noble counsellor and peer. 

‘To bim well skilled in every part 

Of his hereditary ‘art 

VaSishtha said: ‘O charioteer, 

Inform the king that I am here. 

Here ready by my side behold 

‘These sacred vessels made of gold, 
Which water for the rite contain 

From Gangé and each distant main. 
Here for installing I have brought 

The seat prescribed of fig-wood wrought, 
All kinds of seed and precious scent 
And many s gem and ornament; 

Grain, sacred grass, the garden's spoil, 





4 Indra, called sleo Purandare, Town-dasteoysr, 
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Honey and curds and milk and oil ; 

Eight radiant maids, the best of ail 

‘War elephants that feed in stall ; 

A four-horse car, a. bow and sword, 

A litter, men to bear their lord ; 

A white umbrella bright and fair 

That with the moon may well compare; 

Two chouries of the whitest hair; 

A golden beaker rich and rare; 

A bull high-humped and fair to view, 

Girt with gold bands and white of hue; 

A four-toothed steed with flowing mane, 

A throne which lions carved sustain ; 

A tiger's skin, the sacred fire, 

Fresh kindled, which the rites require ; 

The best musicians skilled to play, 

And dancing-girls in raiment gay ; 

Kine, Bréhmans, teachers fill the court, 

And bird and beast of purest sort. 

From town and village, far and near, 

The noblest men are gathered here ; 

Here merchants with their followers ctowd, 

And men in joyful converse leud, 

And kings from many a distant land 

To view the consecration stand. 

The dawn is come, the lucky day ; 

Go bid the monarch haste away, 

That now Prince Rima may obtain 

The empire, and begin his reign.’ 
Soon aa he heard the high behest 

The driver of the chariot pressed 

‘Within the chambers of the king, 


His lord with praises honouring. 
And none of all the warders checked 
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His entrance for their great respect 
Of him well known, in place s0 high, 
Still fain their king to gratify. 

He stood beside the royal chief, 
Unwitting of his deadly grief, 

And with sweet words began to sing 
‘The praises of his lord and king: 
“As, when the sun begins to rise, 
The sparkling sea delights our eyes, 
Wake, calm with gentle soul, and thus 
Give rapture, mighty King, to us. 
As Métali' this selfsame hour 

Sang lauds of old to Indra’s power, 
When he the Titan hosts o’erthrew, 
So hymn I thee with praises due. 
The Vedas, with their kindred lore, 
Brahmé their soul-born Lord adore, 
With all the doctrines of the wise, 
And bid him, as I bid thee, rise. 

As, with the moon, the Lord of Day 
Wakes with the splendour of his ray 
Prolific Earth, who neath him lies, 
So, mighty King, I bid thee rise. 
‘With blissful words, O Lord of men, 
Rise, radiant in thy form, as when 
The aun ascending darts his light 
From Meru’s everlasting height. 
May Siva, Agni, San, and Moon 
Beatow on thee each choicest boon, 
Kuvera, Varuy, Indra bless 
Kakutstha’s son with all success. 
Awake, the holy night is fled, 

The happy light abroad is spread ; 





4 Indra’a charioteer, 
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Awake, O beet of kings, and share 
The glorious task that claims thy care. 
The holy sage Vasishthe waits, 

With all his Br&bmans, at the gates. 
Give thy decree, without delay, 

‘To consecrate thy son to-day. 

As armies, by no captain led, 

As flocks that feed unshepherded, 
Such is the fortune of a state 

Without a king and desolate.’ 

Such were the words the bard addressed, 
With weight of sage advice impressed ; 
And, as he heard, the hapless king 
Felt deeper yet his sorrow’s sting. 

At Iength, all joy and comfort fled, 

He raised his eyes with weeping red, 
And, mournful for his Réima’s sake, 

The good and glorious monarch spake: 

‘ Why seek with idle praise to greet 

The wretch for. whom no praise is mest? 
‘Thy words mine aching bosom tear, 
And plunge ine deeper in despair.’ 

Sumantra heard the aad reply, 

And saw his master's tearful eye. 
With reverent palm to palm applied 
He drew a little space aside. 

Then, as the king, with misery weak, 
With vain endeavour strove to speak, 
Kaikeys, skilled in plot and plan, 

To sage Sumantra thus began : 

‘The king, absorbed in joyful thought 
For his dear son, no rest has sought : 
Sloopless to him the night has past, 
And now o’erwatched he sinks at last. 
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‘Then go, Sumantra, and with speed 
‘The glorious Réma hither lead : 
Go, as I pray, nor longer wait ; 
No time is this to hesitate.’ 
‘How ean I go, O lady fair, 
Unless my lord his will declare ?’ 
‘Fain would I see him,’ cried the king, 
‘Quick, quick, my beauteous Réma bring.’ 
Then rose the happy thought to cheer 
‘The bosom of the charioteer, 
‘The king, I ween, of pious mind, 
The consecration has designed.’ 
Sumantra for his wiedom famed, 
Delighted with the thought he framed, 
From the calm chamber, like a bay 
Of crowded ocean, took his way. 
He turned his face to neither side, 
But forth he hurried straight ; 
Only a little while he eyed 
The guards who kept the gate. 
He saw in front a gathered crowd 
Of men of every class, 
Who, parting as he came, allowed 
The charioteer to pass. 
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CANTO: XV. 


THE PREPARATIONS. 





‘There slept the Bréhmans, deeply read: 
In Scripture, till the night had fled ; 
‘Then, with the royal chaplains, they 
Took each his place in long array. 

There gathered fast the chiefs of trade, 
Nor peer nor captain long delayed, 
Assembling all in order due 

The consecrating rite to view. 

The morning dawned with cloudiess ray 
On Pushya’s high auspicious day, 

And Cancer with benignant power 
‘Looked down on R&ma’s natal hour. 

The twice-born chiefs, with zealous heed, 
Made ready what the rite would need. 
The well-wrought throne of holy wood’ 
And golden urns in order stood. 

There was the royal car whereon 

A tiger's skin resplendent shone ; 

There water, brought for sprinkling thence 
‘Where, in their sacred confluence, 

Blend Jumné’s waves with Gangé’s tide, 
From many a holy flood beside, 

From brook and fountain far and. near, 
From pool and river, sea and mere. 

And there were honey, card, and oil, 
Parched rice and grass, the garden's spoil, 
Fresh milk, eight girts in bright attire,.. 
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An elephant with eyes of fire; 
And urns of gold and silver made, 
With milky branches overlaid, 
All brimming from each sacred flood, 
And decked with many a lotus bud. 
And daacing-women fair and free, 
Gay with their gems, were there to see, 
Whe stood in bright apparel by 
‘With lovely brow and witching eye. 
White flashed the jewelled chouri there, 
And shone like mooubeams through the air ; 
‘The white umbrelle, overhead 
A pele and moonlike lustre shed, 
‘Wont in pure eplendour to precede, 
And in such rites the pomp to lead. 
There stood the charger by the side 
‘Of the great bull of snow-white hide; 
‘There was al! music soft and loud, 
-And bards and minstrels swelled the crowd. 
For now the monarch bade combine 
Each custom of his ancient line 
‘With every rite Ayodhyé’s state 
‘Observed, her kings to consecrate, 

Then, summoned by the king’s behest, 
The multitudes together pressed, 
And, missing still the royal sire, 
Began, impatient, to inquire: 
* Whe to our lord will tidings bear 
That all his people throng the aquare f- 
Where is the king? the sun is bright, 
And all is ready for the rite’ 

As thus they spoke, Sumantra, tried 
In counsel, to the chiefs replied, 
Gathered from lands on every side: . 
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‘To Réma’s house I ewiftly drave, 
For so the king his mandate gave. 
Our aged lord and Réma too 
In honour high hold all of you: 
1 in your words (be long your days !) 
Will ask him why he thus delays.’ 
Thus spoke the peer in Scripture read, 
And to the ladies’ bower he sped. 
Quick through the gates Sumantra hied, 
Which access ne’er to him denied, 
Behind the curtained acreen he drew, 
Which veiled the chamber from the view. 
In benediction loud he raised 
His voice, and thus the monarch praised ; 
‘Sun, Moon, Kuvera, Siva bless 
Kakutsths’a son with high success ! 
The Lords of air, flood, fire decree 
The victory, my Kiug, to thee! 
The holy night has past away, 
Auspicious shines the morning’s ray. 
Rise, Lord of men, thy part to take 
In the great rite, awake! awake! 
Bréhmans and captains, chiefs of trade, 
All wait in festive garb arrayed ; 
For thee they look with eager eyes: 
O Raghu’s son, awake! arise? 
To him in holy Scripture read, 
Who hailed him thus, the monarch said, 
Upreising from his sleep his head: 
“Go, Réma hither lead as thou 
‘Wast ordered by the queen but now. 
Come, tell me why my mandate laid 
Upon thee thus is disobeyed. 
Away! and Réma hither bring ; 
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I sleep not : make no tarrying.’ 

Thus gave the king command anew: 
Sumantra from his lord withdrew ; 
With head in lowly reverence bent, 
And filled with thoughts of joy, he went, 
The royal street he traversed, where 
Waved flag and pennon to the air, 
And, as with joy the car he drove, 
He let his eyes delighted rove. 
‘On every side, where’er he came, 
He heard glad words, their theme the same, 
As in their joy the gathered folk 
Of Réma and the throning spoke. 
Then saw he R&ma’s palace bright 
And vast as Mount Kaildsa’s height, 
That glorious in its beauty showed 
As Indra’s own supreme abode: 
With folding doors both high and wide ; 
With hundred porches beautified : 
Where golden statues towering rose 
O’er gemmed and coralled portiooes : 
Bright like a cave in Meru’s side, 
Or clouds through Autumn's sky that ride: 
Festooned with length of bloomy twine, 
Flashing with pearls and jewels’ shine, 
While sandal-wood and aloe lent 
The muzagled riches of their scent ; 
With all the odorous sweets that fill 
The breezy heights of Dardar’s bill. 
There by the gate the Sdras screaméd, 
And shrill-toned peacocks’ plumage gleamed. 
Ita floors with deftest art inlaid, 
Its sculptured wolves in gold arrayed, 
With its bright sheen the palace took 
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The mind of man and chained the look, 
For like the gan and moon it glowed, 
And mocked Kuvera’s loved abode. 
Circling the walls a crowd he viewed 
‘Who stood in reverent attitude, 
‘With throngs of countrymen who sought 
Aooeptance of the gifts they brought. 
The elephant was stationed there, 
Appointed Réma’s self to bear ; 
Adorned with pearls, his brow and cheek 
Were sandal-dyed in many a streak, 
While he, in etature, bulk, and pride, 
With Indra’s own Airdvat!' vied. 
Sumantra, borne by coursers fleet, 
Flashing ® radiance o’er the street, 
‘To R&ma’s palace flew, 
And all who lined the royal road, 
Or thronged the prince's rich abode, 
Rejoiced as near he drew. 
And with delight his bosom swelled 
As onward still his course he held 
Through many » sumptuous court 
Like Indre’s palace nobly made, 
‘Where peacocks revelled in the shade, 
And beasts of silvan sort. 
Through many s hall and chamber wide, 
That with Kaitésa’s splendour vied, 
Or mansions of the Blest, 
While Réma’s friends, beloved and tried, 
Still on Sumantra pressed. 
Be reached the chamber door, where stood. 
Around his followers young and good, 


| Tho elephunt of Indra, 
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Bard, minstrel, charioteer, 
‘Well skilled tRe tuneful chords to sweep, 
With soothing strain to lull to aleep, 
Or laud their master dear. 
Then, like a dolphin darting through 
Unfathomed depths of ocean's blue 
With store of jewel decked, 
‘Through crowded halls that rock-like rose, 
Or as proud hills where clouds repose, 
Sumantra sped unchecked— 
Halls like the glittering domes on high 
Reared for the dwellers of the sky 
By heavenly architect. 


is 


CANTO XVI. 


RAMA SUMMONED. 
So through the crowded inner door 
Sumantra, skilled in ancient lore, 
On to the private chambers pressed 
Which stood apart from all the rest. 
‘There youthful warriors, true and bold, 
‘Whose ears were ringed with polished gold, 
All armed with trusty bows and darts, 
Watched with devoted eyes and hearts. 
And hoary men, a faithful train, 
Whose aged hands held staves of cane, 
The ladies’ guard, apperelled fair 
In red attire, were stationed there. 
Soon as they saw Sumantra nigh, 
Each longed his lord to gratify, 
And from his seat beside the door 
‘Up sprang each ancient servitor. 
‘Then to the warders quickly cried 
The skilled Sumantra, void of pride: 
‘Tell Rama that the charioteer 
Sumantra waits for audience here.’ 
The ancient men with one accord 
Seeking the pleasure of their lord, 
Passing with speed the chamber door 
‘To R&ma’s ear the message bore. 
Forthwith the prince with duteous heed 
Called in the messengér with speed, 


For ‘twas his sire’s command, he knew, 
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‘That sent hinw for the interview. 

Like Lord Kuvers, well arrayed, 
He- pressed a couch of gold, 

Wherefrom a covering of brocade 
Hung down in many a fold. 

Oi] and the sandal’s fragrant dust 
Had tinged his body o'er 

Dark as the stream the spearman’s thrust 
Drains from the wounded boar, 

Him Sité watched with tender care, 
A chouri in her hand, 

As Obitré,' ever fond aad fair, 
Beside the Moon will stand. 
Him glorious with unborrowed light, 

A liberal lord of eunlike might, 

Sumantra hailed in words like these, 

‘Well skilled in gentle courtesies, 

As, with joined hands in reverence raised,. 

Upon the beauteous prince he gazed : 

‘Happy Kaufalyé! Blest is she, 

‘The mother of a son like thee. 

Now rise, O Rima, speed away, 

@o to thy sire without delay ; 

For he and Queen Kaikeyi seek 

An interview with thee to apeak.’ 
The lion-lord of men, the best 

Of splendid heroes, thus addressed, 

To. Sité spake with joyful cheer : 

‘The king and queen, my lady dear, 

Touching the throning, for my sake 

Some salutary counsel take. 

‘The lady of the full black eye 





"A star in the spike of Virgo : hence the name of the month Chaitra 
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‘Would fain ber husband gratify, 
And, aii his purpose understood, 
Counsela the monarch to my good, 

A happy fate is mine, I ween, 

When he, cansulting with his queen, 
Sumantra on this charge, intent 
Upon my gain and good, has sent. 

An envoy of ao noble sort 

‘Well suits the splendour of the court, 
‘The conseoration rite this day 

‘Will jain me in imperial sway, 

To meet the lord af earth, for ea 

His order bids me, I will go, 

Thou, lady, here in comfort stay, 

And with thy maidens rest or play.’ 

Thus Réma spake. For meet reply 
Tho lady of the large black eye 
Attended to the door her lord, 

And blessings on his head implored ; 

‘The majesty and royal state 

‘Which holy Brahmans venerate, 

‘The consecration and the rite 

Which aanctifies the ruler’s might, 

And all imperial powers should be 

‘Thine by thy father’s high decree, 

As He, the worlds who formed and planned, 
‘The kingship gave to Indra’s hand, 

‘Then ahall mine eyes my king adore 

‘When lustmi rites and fast are o'er, 

And black deer’s skin and roebuck’s horn 
Thy lordly limbs and hand adorn. 

May He whose bands the thunder wield 

Be in the cast thy guard and shield ; 

May Yama's care the south befriend, ‘ 
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And Verun’s arm the west defend ; 

And let Kuvera, Lord of Gold, 

‘The north with frm proteotion hold? 
Then Réma spoke a kind farewell, 

And hailed the blessings as they fell 

From Sité’s gentle lips; and then, 

‘As a young lion from his den 

Descends the mountain's stony side, 

So from the hall the hero hied. 

First Lakshmay et the door he viewed 

Who stood in reverent attitude, 

‘Then to the central court he pressed 

Where watched the friends who loved him best 

To ali his dear companions there 

He gave kind looks and greeting fair. 

On to the lofty car that glowed 

Like fire the royal tiger atrode. 

Bright as himself its silver shone: 

A tiger's skin was laid thereon. 

Witb cloudlike thunder, as it rolled, 

It flashed with gems and burnished gold, 

And, like the sun’s meridian blaze, 

Blinded the eye that none could gaze. 

Like youthful elephants, tall and strong, 

Fleet coursers whirled the car along: 

In such a car the Thousand-eyed 

Borne by swift horses loves to ride, 

So like Parjanya, when he flies. 

‘Thundering through the autumn skies, 

‘The hero from the palace sped, 

As leaves the moon some cloud o’erhead. 

Still close to Réma Lakshmay kept, 

Behind him to the car he leapt, 


1 The Rain-God. 
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And, watching with fraternal care, 
Waved the long chouri’s silver hair. 
As from the palace gate he came 
‘Up reco the tumult-ef acclaim, 
While loud huzza and jubilant shout 
Pealed from the gathered myriads out. 
Then elephants, like mountains vast, 
And steeds who all their kind surpassed, 
Followed their lord by hundreds, nay 
By thousands, led in long array. 
First marched a band of warriors trained, 
‘With sandal dust and aloe stained ; 
‘Welt armed was each with sword and bow, 
And every breast with hope aglow. 
And ever, as they onward went, 
Shouts from the warrior train, 
And every sweet-toned mstrament 
Prolonged the minstrel strain. 
‘On passed the tamer of his foes, 
While well-clad dames, in crowded rows, 
Each chamber lattice thronged to view, 
And chaplets on the hero threw. 
Then all, of peerless face and limb, 
Sang Réma's praise for love of him, 
And blent their voices, soft and sweet, 
From palace high and crowded street: 
* Now, sure, Kaufalyé’s heart must swell 
To see the son she loves so well, 
Thee, Réma, thee, her joy and pride, 
‘Triumphant o’er the realm preside’ 
‘Then—fer they knew hia bride most fair 
Of all who part the soft dark hair, 
His love, his life, possessed the whole 
Of her young hero's heart and soul :— 
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‘ Be sure the lady's fate repays 
Some mighty vow of ancient days, 
For blest with Réma’s love is she 
As, with the Moon’s, sweet Rohipi’* 

Such were the witching words that came 
From lips of many a peerless dame 
Crowding the palace roofs to greet 
The hero as he gained the street. 





1 Ina former life, 


2 One of the lunar atterisms, represented sn the favourite wile of 
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CANTO XVII. 


RAMA’S APPROACH. 





As R&ma, rendering blithe and gay 
His loving friends, pursued his way, 
He saw on either hand a press 

Of mingled people numberless. 

The royal street he traversed, where 
Incense of aloe filled the air, 

Where rose high palaces, that vied 
With paly clouds, on either side ; 
With flowers of myriad coluurs graced, 
And food for every varied taste, 
Bright as the glowing path o’erhead 
Which feet of Gods celestial tread. 
Loud benedictions, sweet to hear, 
From countless voices soothed his ear, 
While he to each gave due salute 
His place and dignity to suit: 

* Be thou,’ the joyful people cried, 

* Be thou our guardian, lord, and guide, 
Throned and anointed king to-day, 
Thy feet set forth upon the way 
Wherein, each honoured as a God, 
Thy fathers and forefathers trod. 

Thy sire and his have graced the throne, 
And loving care to us have shown : 
Thus blest shall we and ours remain, 
Yea still more blest in R&ma’s reign. 
No more of dainty fare we need, 
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And but one cherished object heed, 
That we may see our prince to-day 
Tavested with imperial sway.’ 

Such were the words and pleasant speech 
‘That Rama heard, unmoved, from each 
Of the dear friends around him spread, 
As onward through the street he sped. 
For none could turn his eye or thought 
From the dear form his glances sought, 
With fruitless ardour forward cast 
Even when Raghu’'s son had past. 

And he who saw not Réma nigh, 
Nor caught a look from Rama’s eye, 
A mark for scorn and general blame, 
Reproached himself in bitter shame. 
For to each class his cqual mind 
With sympathy and love inclined 
Most fully of the princely four, 

So greatest love to him they bore. 

His circling course the hero bent 
Round shrine and altar, revorent, 

Round homes of Gods, where crosa-rouds met, 
Where many a sacred tree was set. 

Near to his father’s house he drew 

Like Indra’s beautiful to view, 

And with the light his glory gave 

Within the royal palace drave. 

Through three broad courts, where bowmen kept 
Their watch and ward, his coursers swept, 
Then through the two remaining went 

On foot that prince pregminent. 

‘Through all the courts the hero passed, 

And gained the ladies’ bower at last ; 

Then through the door alone withdrew, 
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And left without his retinue. 

When thus the monarch’s noble boy 
Had gone his sire to meet, 

The multitude, elate with joy, 
Stobd watching in the street, 

And his return with eager eyes 
Expected at the gates, 

As for his darling moon to rise 
The King of Rivers' waits. 
' The Bea, 





CANTO XVIII. 





THE SENTENCE. 





‘With hopeless eye and pallid mien 
There sat the monarch with the queen, 
His father’s feet with reverence due 
He clasped, and touched Kaikey?'s too, 
The king, with eyes still brimming o’er, 
Cried Rama! and could do no more. 
His voice was choked, his eye was dim, 
He could not speak or look on him. 
Thon sudden tear made Réma shake * 
As though his foot had roused a snake, 
Soon as his eyes had seen the change 
So mournful, terrible, and strange. 

For there, his reason well-nigh fled, 
Sighing, with soul disquieted, 

‘To torturing pangs a prey, 
Dismayed, despairing, and distraught, 
In a fierce whirl ef wildering thought 

‘The hapless monarch lay, 
Like Ocean wave-engarlanded 
Storm-driven from his tranquil bed, 
The Sun-God in eclipse, 
Or like a holy seer, heart-stirred 
With anguish, when a lying word 
Has passed his heedloss lips. 
The sight of his dear father, pained 
‘With woe and misery unexplained, 
Filled Rama with unrest, 
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As Ocean's pulses rise and swell 

When the great moon he loves so well 
Shines full upon his breast. 

So grieving for his father’s eake, 

To his own heart the hero spake: 

‘ Why will the king my sire to-day 

No kindly word of greeting say ? 

At other times, though wroth he be, 

His eyes grow calm that look on me. 

Then why does anguish wring his brow 

To see his well-beloved now ?” 

Sick and perplexed, distraught with woe, 

To Queen Kaikeyi bowing low, 

While pallor o'er his bright cheek spread, 

With humble reverence he said: 

* What have I done, unknown, amiss 

‘To make my father wroth like this? 

Declare it, O dear Queen, and win 

His pardon for my heedlese sin. 

Why is the sire I ever find 

Filled with all love to-day unkind ? 

With eyes cast down and pallid cheek 

This day alone he will not speak. 

Or lies he prostrate neath the blow 

Of fierce disease or sudden woe? 

For all our bliss is dashed with pain, 

And joy unmixt is hard to gain. 

Does stroke of evil fortune smite 

Dear Bharat, charming to the sight, 

Or on the brave Satroghna fall, 

Or consorta, for he loves them all ? 

Against his words when I rebel, 

Or fail to please the monarch well, 

‘When deeds of mine his soul offend, 
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‘That hour I pray my life may end. 

How should a man to him who gave 

His being and his life behave? 

The sire to whom he owes his birth 

Should be his deity on earth. 

‘Host thou, by pride and folly moved, 

With bitter taunt the king reproved ? 

Has scorn of thine or cruel jest 

To passion stirred his gentle breast ? 

Speak truly, Queen, that I may know 

What cause bas changed the monarch so.’ 
Thus by the high-souled prince addressed, 

Of Raghu’s sons the chief and best, 

She cast all ruth and shame aside, 

And bold with greedy words replied : 

‘Not wrath, O Réma, stira the king, 

Nor misery stabs with sudden sting ; 

One thought that fills his soul has he, 

But dares not speak for fear of thee. 

Thou art 90 dear, his lips refrain 

From words that might his darling pain. 

But thou, as duty bids, must still 

The promise af thy sire fulfil. 

He who to me in days gone by 

Vouchsafed a boon with honours high, 

Dares now, & king, his word regret, 

And caitiff-like disowns the debt. 

The lord of men his promise gave 

To grant the boon that I might crave, 

And now a bridge would idly throw 

‘When the dried stream has ceased to flow. 

‘His faith the monarch must not break 

In wrath, or e’en for thy dear sake. 

From faith, as well the righteous know, 
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Our virtue and our merits flow. 

Now, be they good er be they ill, 

Do thou thy father’s words fulfil : 
Swear that his promise-shall not fail, 
And I will tell thee all the tale.. 

Yes, Réma, when I hear that thou 
Hast bound thee by thy father’s vow,. 
‘Then, not till then, my lips shall speak, 
Nor will he tell what boon I seek.’ 

He heard, and with a troubled breast 
This answer to the queen addressed : 
“Ah me, dear lady, canst thou deem 
‘That words like these thy lips beseem.? 
I, at the bidding of my sire, - 

Would cast my body to the fire, 

A deadly draught of poison drink, 

Or in the waves of ocean sink: 

If he command, it shall be done, — 

My father and my king in one. 

Then speak and let me know the thing 
So longed for by my lord the king. 

It shall be done: let this suffice ; 

Réma ne’er makes a promise twice.” 

, He ended. To the princely youth 

Who loved the right and spoke the truth, 
Cruel, abominable came 

‘The answer of the ruthless dame: 

‘When Gods and Titans fought of yore, 
Transfixed with darts and bathed in gore . 
Two boons to me thy father gave 

For the dear life 'twas mine to save: 

Of him I claim the ancient debt, 

‘That Bharat on the throne be set, 

And thou, O Réma, go this day. 
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To Dandak forest far away. 
Now, Réma, if thou wilt maintain 
Thy father’s faith without a stain, 
And thine own truth and honour clear, 
Then, best of men, my bidding hear. 
Do thou thy father’s word obey, 
Nor from the pledge he gave me stray. 
Thy life in Daydak forest spend 
Till nine long years and five shall end. 
Upon my Bharat’s princely head 
Let consecrating drops be shed, 
With all the royal pomp for thee 
: Made ready by the king’s decree. 
Seek Dandak forest and resign 
Rites that would make the empire thine, 
For twice seven years of exile wear 
The coat of bark and matted hair. 
Then in thy stead Jet Bharat reign 
Lard of his royal sire’s domain, 
Rich in the fairest gema that shine, 
Cara, elephants, and steeds, and kine, 
The monarch mourns thy altered fate 
And vails his brow compassionate : 
Bowed down by bitter grief he lies 
And dares not lift to thine his eyes. 
Obey his word: be firm and brave, _ 
And with great truth the monarch save.’ 
While thus with cruel words she spoke, 
No grief the noble youth betrayed ; 
But forth the father’s anguish broke, 
At his dear Réma’s tot diamayed. 


CANTO XIX. 





RAMA’S PROMISE. 





Calm and unmoved by threatened woe 
The noble conqueror of the foe 
Answered the crue) words she spoke, 
Nor quailed beneath the murderous stroke : 
‘Yea, for my father’s promise sake 

1 to the wood my way will take, 

And dwell a lonely exile there 

In hermit dress with matted hair. 

One thing alone I fain would learn, 
Why is the king this day so stern? 
Why is the scourge of foes so culd, 
Nor gives me greeting aa of old? 

Now let not anger flush thy cheek : 
Before thy face the truth I speak. 

In hermit's coat with matted hair 

To the wild wood will I repair. 

How can I fail his will to do, 

Friend, master, grateful sovereign too? 
One only pang consumes my breast, 
That hia own lips have not expressed 
His will, nor made his longing known 
That Bharat should ascend the throne., 
To Bharat I would yield my wife, 

My realm and wealth, mine own dear life. 
Unssked I fain would yield them all: 
More gladly at my father’s call, 

More gladly when the gift may free 
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His honour and bring joy to thee. 

Thus, lady, his sad heart release 

From the sore shame, and give him peace. 

But tell me, O, 1 pray thee, wh 

The lord of men, with downcast eye, 

Lies prostrate thus, and one by one 

Down bis pale cheek the tear-drops run. 

Let couriers to thy father speed 

On horses of the swiftest breed, 

And, by the mandate of the king, 

Thy Bharat to his presence bring. 

My father’s words I will not stay 

To question, but this very day 

To Dandak’s pathless wild will fare, 

For twice seven years an exile there.’ 
‘When Réma thus had made reply 

Kaikey/’s heart with joy beat high. 

She, trusting to the pledge she held, 

The youth’s departure thus impelled : 

‘Tis well. Be messengers deapatched 

On coursers ne'er for fleetness matcbed, 

To seek my father’s home and lead 

My Bharat back with all their speed. 

And, Réms, as I ween that thou 

‘Wilt scarce endure to linger now, 

So surely it were wise and good 

This hour to journey to the wood. 

And if, with shame cast down and weak, 

No word to thee the king can speak, 

Forgive, and from thy mind dismiss 

A ‘wife in an hour like thia 

But tilt thy feet in rapid baste 

Have left the city for the waste, - 

And to the distant forest fled, 
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He will not bathe nor call for bread.” 
“Woe! woe!’ from the sad monarch burst, 

In surging floods of grief immersed ; 

Then swooning, with his wits astray, 

Upon the gold-wrought couch he lay. 

And Bima raised the aged king: 

But the stern queen, unpitying, 

Checked not her needleas words, nor spared 

The hero for all speed prepared, 

But urged him with her bitter tongue 

Like a good horse with lashes stung. 

She spoke her shameful speech. Serene 

Hoe heard the fury of the queen, 

And to her words so vile and dread 

Gently, unmoved in mind, he said: 

eT would not in this world remain 

A grovelling thrall to paltry gain, 

But duty’s path would fain pursue, 

‘True as the saints themselves are true. 

From death itself I would not fly 

My father’s wish to gratify. 

‘What deed soe’er his loving son 

May do to please him, think it done. 

Amid all duties, Queen, I count 

This duty first and paramount, 

‘That sons, obedient, aye fulfil 

Their honoured fathers’ word and will. 

‘Without his word, if thou decree, 

Forth to the forest will I flee, 

And there shall fourteen years be spent 

‘Mid lonely wilds in banishment. 

Methinks thou couldst not hope to find 

One spark of virtue in my mind, 

‘Tf thou, whose wish is still my lord, 
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Hast for this grace the king implored. 
This day I go, but, ere we part, 

‘Must choor my Sité’s tender heart; 

To my dear mother bid farewell ; 

Then to the woods, a while to dwell 
With thee, O Queen, the care must rest 
That Bharat hear his sire’s behest, 

And guard the land with righteous sway, 
For such the law that lives for aye.’ 

In speechless woe the father heard, 
‘Wept with loud cries, but spoke no word. 
Then Rama touched his senseless feet, 
And hera, for honour most unmeet ; 
Round both his circling steps he bent, 
Then from the bower the hero went. 
Soon as he reached the gate he found 
His dear companions gathered round. 
Behind him came Sumitré’s child 
‘With weeping eyes so sad and wild. 
‘Then saw he ali that rich array 
Of vases for the glorious day. 

Round them with reverent steps he paced, 
Nor vailed his eye, nor moved in haste. 
‘The loss of empire could not dim 

The glory that encompassed him. 

So will the Lord of Cooling Rays' 

On whom the world delights to gaze, 
Through the great love of all retain 
Sweet splendour in the time of wane. 
Now to the exile’s lot resigned 

He left the rule of earth behind : 

As though all worldly cares he spurned 
No trouble was in him discerned. 





4 The Moon. 
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‘The chouries that for kings are used, 
And white umbrella, he refused, 
Dismissed his chariot and his men, 
And overy friend and citizen. 
He ruled his senses, por hetrayed 
The grief that qn his bosam weighed, 
And thus his mother’s mangion sought 
To tell the mournful news he broyght, 
Nar could the gay-clad people there 
Who flocked round Réma true and fair, 
One sign af altered fortune trace 
Upon the splendid hero's face. 
Nor had the chieftain, mighty-armed, 
‘Lost the bright loak all hearts that charmed, | 
As een from autumn magns is thrown 
A splendour which is all their own. 
With hjs sweet voice the herg spoke 
Saluting all the gathered folk, 
Then rightequs-squled and great in fame 
Clase ta his mother’s house he came. 
Lakshmag the brave, his brother's peer 
In princely virtues, followed near, 
Sore traybled, but resqlved ta show 
No token of his secret wae. 
‘Thug to the palace Réma went 
‘Where all were gay with hape and jay; 
But wel} he knew the dire event 
That hope would mar, that bligs destroy. 
{Sq to hig grief he would not yield 7 
Jest the nad change their hearts might rend, 
And, the dread tidings whrevealed, 
Spared from the blow each faithful friend. 


CANTO XX. 
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But in the monarch’s palace, when 

Sped from the bower that lord of men, 

Up from the weeping women went 

* A mighty wail and wild lament: 

‘ Ah, he who ever freely did 

His duty ere his sire could bid, 

Our refuge and our stire defence, 

This day will go an exile hence. 

He on Kaufaly4 loves to wait 

Most tender and affectionate, 

And as he treats his mother, thus 

From childhood has he treated us. 

On themes that ating he will not speak, 

And when reviled is calm and meek. 

He soothes the angry, heals offence > 

He goes to-day an exile hence. 

Our lord the king is most unwise, 

And looks on life with doting eyes, . 

Who in his folly casts away 

The world’s protectict, hope, and atay.’ 
Thus in their woe, like kite bereaved 

Of their young calves} the Indies grieved, * 
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And ever as they wept and wailed 

With keen reproach the king assailed. 

Their lamentation, mixed with tears, 

Smote with new grief the monarch’s ears, 

Who, burnt with woe too great to bear, 

Fell on his couch and fainted there. 
Then Réma, smitten with the pain 

His heaving heart could scarce restrain, 

Groaned like an elephant and strode 

With Lakshmag to the queen's abode, 

A warder there, whose hoary eld 

In honour high by all was held, 

Guarding the mansion, sat before 

The portal, girt with many more. 

Swift to their feet the wardere sprang, 

And loud the acclamation rang, 

Hail, Réma! as to him they bent, 

Of victor chiefs preéminent. 

‘One court he passed, and in the next 

Saw, masters of each Veda text, 

A crowd of Bréhmans, good and sage, 

Dear to the king for lore and age. 

To these he bowed his reverent head, 

Thence to the court beyond he sped. 

Old dames and tender girls, their care 

To keep the doors, were stationed there. 

And all, when Réma came in view, 

Delighted, to the chamber flew, 

To bear to Queen Kaufaly4's ear 

The tidings that she loved to hear, 





one went’ ‘Cows,’ says De Quincey, ‘are amongst the gentlest of brea- 
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The queen, on rites and prayer intent, 
In careful watch the night had spent, 
And at the dawn, her son to aid, 
‘To Vishnu holy offerings made. 
Firm in her vows, serenely glad, 
In robes of spotless linen clad, 
As texts prescribe, with grace implored, 
Her offerings in the fire she poured. 
Within her splendid bower he came, 
And sew her feed the sacred flame. 
There oil, and grain, and vases stood, 
‘With wreaths, and curds, and cates, and wood, 
And milk, and seaamum, and rice, 
‘The elements of sacrifice. 
She, worn and pale with many a fast 
And midnight hours in vigil past, 
In robes of purest white arrayed, 
To Lakshm{ Queen drink-offerings paid. 
So long away, she flew to meet 
The darling of her soul: 
So runs a mare with eager feet 
To welcome back her foal. 
He with his firm support upheld 
The queen, as near she drew, 
And, by maternal love impelled, 
Her arms around him threw. 
Her hero son, her matchless boy 
She kissed upon the head : 
She blessed him in her pride and joy 
With tender words, and said: 
"Be like thy royal sires of old, 
The nobly good, the lofty-souled ! 
Their lengthened days and fame be thine, 
And virtue, as'beseems thy line! 
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The pious king, thy father, see 

‘True to his promise made to thee: 
‘That truth thy sire this day will show, 
And regent’s power on thee bestow.’ 

She spoke. He took the proffered seat, 
And as she pressed her som to eat, 
Raised reverent bands, and, touched with shame, 
Made answer to the royal dame: 

‘Dear lady, thou hast yet to know 
That danger threats, and heavy woe: 
‘A grief that will with sore distress 
On Sité, thee, and Lakehmay press. 
What need of seats have such as 1? 
This day to Dandak wood I fly. 

The hour is come, a time unmeet 
For ailken couch and gilded seat. 

I must to lonely wilds repair, 
Abstain from flesh, and living there 
On roots, fruit, honey, hermit’s food, 
Pass twice seven years in solitude. 
To Bharat’s hand the king will yield 
The regent power I thought to wield, 
And me, a hermit, will he send 

My days in Daggak wood to spend.’ 

As when the woodman's axe has lopped 
A SA) branch im the grove, she dropped : 
So from the skies » Goddess fails 
Bjected from her radiant halls. 

When Rézos saw her lying low, 
Prostrate by too severe a blow, 

Around her form his arms he wound 
And raised her fainting from the ground, 
‘His hand upheld her like a mare 

Who feels her load too sere to bear, 
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And sinks upon the way o'ertoiled, 
And all her limbs with dust are soiled. 
He soothed her in her wild distress 
With loving touch and soft caress. 
She, meet for highest fortune, eyed 

The hero watching by her side, 

And thus, while Lakahmag bent to hear, 
Addressed her son with many ® tear: 
«¥f, Rama, thou had ne'er been born 

My child to make thy mother mourn, 
Though reft of joy, a childless queen, 
Such woe as this I ne'er had seen. 
Though to the childless wife there clings 
One sorrow armed with keenest stings, 
*No child have I: no child have I? 

No second misery prompts the sigh. 
‘When long I sought, alas, in vain, 

My husband's love and bliss to gain, 

In Réms all my hopes I set 

And dreamed I might be happy yet. 

I, of the consorts first and best, 

Must bear my rivals’ taunt and jest, 
And brook, though better far than they, 
The soul-distressing words they aay. 
‘What woman can be doomed to pine 
‘In misery more sore than mine, 

‘Whose hopeless days must still be spent 
Tn grief that ends not and lament? 
They scorned me when my eon was nigh; 
‘When he is banished I must die. 

Me, whom my husband never prised, 
Kaikeyf's retinue despised 

With boundless insolene, though she 
Tops not in rank por equala me. 
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And they who do me service yet, 
Nor old allegiance quite forget, - 
Whene'er they see Kaikeyf's son, 
With silent lips my glances shun. 
How, O my darling, shall I brook 
Each menace of Kaikeyf’s look, 
And listen, in my low estate, 
To taunts of one so passionate? ~ 
For seventeen years since thou wast born 
I sat and watched, ah me, forlorn! 
Hoping some blessed day to see 
Deliverance from my woes by thee. 
‘Now comes this endless grief and wrong, 
So dire I cannot bear it long, 
Sinking, with age and sorrow worn, 
Beneath my rivals’ taunts and scorn. 
How shall I pass in dark distress 
My long lone days of wretchedness 
Without my Réma’s face, as bright 
As the full moon to cheer my sight? 
Alas, my cares thy steps to train, 
And fasta, and vows, and prayers are vain. 
Herd, bard, I ween, must be this heart 
To bear this blow nor burst apart, 
As some great river bank, when first 
The floods of Rain-time on it burst. 
No, Fate that speeds not will not slay, 
Nor Yama’s hails vouchsafe me room, 
Or, like a lion's weeping prey, 
Death now had borne me to my doom. 
Hard is my heart and wrought of steel 
‘That breaks not with the crushing blow, 
Or in the pangs this day I feel 
My lifeless frame had sunk below. 
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Death waits his hour, nor takes ne now: 
But this sad thought augments my pain, 
That prayer and largess, fast and vow, 
And Heavenward service are in vain. 
Ab me, ah me! with fruitless toil 
Of rites austere a child I sought: 
Thus seed cast forth on barren soil 
Still lifeless lies and comes to naught. 
If ever wretch by anguish grieved 
Before bis hour to death had fled, 
1 mourning, like a cow bereaved, 
Had been this day among the dead.’ 


CANTO XXI. 
EAUSALYA CALMED. 

While thus Kauéaly wept and sighed, 
With timely words sad Lakahmag cried : 
*O honoured Queen I like it ill 
That, subject to a woman’s will, 
Réma his royal state should quit 
And to an exile's doom submit. 
The aged king, fond, changed, and weak, 
‘Will as the queen compels him speak. 
But why should Réma thus be sent 
To the wild woods in banishment ? 
No least offence I find in him, 
I see no fault his fame to dim. 
Not one in all the world I know, 
Not outcast wretch, not secret foe, 
‘Whose whispering lips would dare assail 
His spotless life with slanderous tale. 
Godlike and bounteous, just, sincere, 
Fen to his very foomen dear: 
‘Who would without a cause neglect 
The right, and such a son reject ? 
And if a king such order gave, 
In second childhood, passion’s slave, 
‘What son within his heart would lay 
‘The senseless order, and obey ? 
Come, Réma, ere this plot be known 
Stand by me and secure the throne. 
Stand like the King who rulea below, 
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Stand aided by thy brother's bow: 

How can the might of meaner men 
Resist thy royal purpose then ? 

My shafta, if rebels court their fate, 
Shall lay Ayodhyé desolate. 

Then shall her streets with blood be dyed 
Of those who stand on Bharat’s side: 
None sball my slaughtering hand exempt, 
For gentle patience earns contempt. 

If, by Kaikey?s counsel changed, 

Our father’s heart be thus estranged, 

No mercy must our arm restrain, 

But let the foe be slain, be alain. 

For should the guide, respected long, 

No more discerning right and wrong, 
Turn in forbidden paths to strey, 

’ ‘Tis meet that force his steps should stay. 
‘What power sufficient can he see, 

What motive for the wish has he, 
That, to Kaikeyi would resign 

The empire which is justly thine? 

Can he, O conqueror of thy foes, 

Thy strength and mine in war oppose? 
Can he entrust, in our despite, 

To Bharat’s hand thy royal right ? 

I love this brother with the whole 
Affection of my faithful soul. 

Yea, Queen, by bow and truth I swear, 
By sacrifice, and gift, and prayer, 

If Béma to the forest goes, 

Or where the burning furnace glows, 
Firat shall my feet the forest tread, 

The flames shall first surround my head. 
My might shall chase thy grief and tears, 
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As darkness flies when mora appears. 
Do thou, dear Queen, and Réma too 
Behold what power like mine can do.” 
‘My aged father I will kill, 

The vassal of Kaikeyf's will, 

Old, yet 2 child, the woman’s thrall, 
Infirm, and base, the scorn of all’ 


Thus Lakehmag cried, the mighty-souled : 
Down her sad cheeks the torrents rolled, 
As to her son Kaufaly4 spake: 

«Now thou hast heard thy brother, take 
His counsel if thou hold it wise, 
And do the thing his words advise. 
Do not, my son, with tears I pray, 
My rival's wicked word obey. 
Leave me not here consumed with woe, 
Nor to the wood, an exile, go. 
Tf thou, to virtue ever true, 
‘Thy duty’s path would still pursue, 
The highest duty bids thee stay 
And thas thy mother’s voice obey. 
Thus KaSyap’s great ascetic son 
A seat among the Immortals won: 
In his own home, subdued, he stayed, 
And honour to his mother paid. 
If reverence to thy sire be due, 
Thy mother claims like honour tao, 
And thus I charge thee, O my child, 
Thou must not seek the forest, wild. 
Ah, what to me were life and bliss, 
Condemned my darling son to miss? 
Bat with my Réms near, to eat 
‘The very grass itself were sweet. 
But if thou still wilt go and leave 
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Thy hapless mother here to grieve, 

I from that hour will food abjure, 

Nor life without my son endure, 

Then it will be thy fate to dwell 

In depth of world-detested hell, 

As Ocean in the olden time 

Was guilty of an impious crime 

That marked the lord of each fair flood 

As one who spills 2 Bréhman’s blood.’! 
Thus spoke the queen, and wept, and sighed ; 

Then righteous Rama thus replied: 

‘T have no power to slight or break 

Commandments which my father spake. 

I bend my head, dear lady, low, 

Forgive me, for I needs must go. 

Once Kandu, mighty saint, who made 

His dwelling in the forest shade, 

A cow—and duty’s claims he knew— 

Obedient to his father, slew. 

And in the line from which we spring, 

When ordered by their sire the king, 

Through carth the sons of Sagar cleft, 

And countless things of life bereft.* 

So Jamadagni’s son” obeyed 

His sire, when in the wood he laid 

‘iis hand upon his axe, and emote 

Through Renuké his mother’s throat. 

The deeds of these and more beside, 

Peers of the Gods, my steps shall guide, 

And resolute will I fulfil 





"(Fhe commentators aay that, ina former arvation, Ocean grieved 
his mother and saffored in conasquence the pains of hell. 
9 An described in Book I. Canto XL. 
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My father’s word, my father's will. 

Nor I, O Queen, unsanctioned tread 

This righteous path, by duty led: 

‘The road my footateps journey o’er 

‘Was traversed by the great of yore. 

This high command which all accept 

Shall faithfully by me be kept, 

For duty ne'er will him forsake 

‘Who fears hia-sire’s command to break.’ 
Thus to his mother wild with grief: 

Then thus to Lakshman spake the chief 

Of those by whom the bow is bent, 

Mid all who speak, most eloquent: 

«I know what love for me thou hast, 

What firm devotion unsurpassed : 

Thy valour and thy worth I know, 

And glory that appals the foe. 

Blest youth, my mother’s woe is great, 

It bends her neath its matchless weight : 

No claims will she, with blinded eyes, 

Of truth and patience recognize. 

For duty is supreme in place, 

And truth is duty’s noblest base. 

Obedient to my sire’s behest 

LT werve the cause of duty best. 

For man should truly do whate'er 

‘To mother, Brébman, sire, he sware: 

He must in duty’s path remain, 

Nor let his word be pledged in vain. 

And, U my brother, how can I 

Obedience to this charge deny? 

Kaikeyfa tongue my purpose spurred, 

But ‘twas my sire who gave the word. 

Cast these unholy thoughts aside 
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‘Which smack of war and Warriors’ pride; 
To duty’s call, not wrath attend, 
And tread the path which I commend.’ 

Rama by fond affection moved 
His brother Lakshmay thus reproved ; 
Then with joined hands and reverant head 
Again to Queen Kaufaly4 said : 

‘I needs muat go—do thou consent— 
To the wild wood in banishment. 
O give me, by my life I pray, 
Thy bleasing ere I go away. 
I, when the promised years are o’er, 
Shail see Ayodbyé’s town once more. 
Then, mother dear, thy tears restrain, 
Nor let thy heart be wrung by pain: 
In time, my father's will obeyed, 
Shall I return from greenwood shade, 
My dear Videhan, thou, and I, 
Lakshmay, Sumitr4, feel this tie, 
And must my father’s word obey, 
As duty bids that rules for aye. 
Thy preparations now forgo, 
And lock within thy breast thy woo, 
Nor be my pious wish withstood 
To go an exile to the wood.” 


Calm and unmoved the prince explained 
‘His duty’s claim and purpose high. 
The mother life and sense regained, 
Looked on her son and made reply ; 
If reverence be thy father's due, 
‘The same by right and love is mine : 
Go not, my charge I thus zenew, 
‘Nor leave me here in woo to pine, 
‘What were such lonely life to me, 
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Go forth with me to banishment? 
Now, mother, speed thy parting son, 
And let thy blessing soothe my pain, 
That I may torn, mine exiledone, © 
Like King Yay&ti, home again, 
Fair glory and the fruit she gives, 
For lust of sway I ne'er will slight : 
‘What, for the span a mortal lives, 
Were rule of earth without the right?” 
He soothed her thus, firm to the last 
His counsel to his brother told: 
‘Then round the queen in reverence passed, 
And held her in his loving hold. 


52 


CANTO XXII. 





LAKSHMAN CALMED, 

—— 
So Réma kept unshaken still 
His noble heart with iron will. 
To hia dear brother next he turned, 
‘Whose glaring eyes with fury burned, 
Indignant, panting like a snake, 
And thus again his counsel spake : 
‘Thine anger and thy grief restrain, 
And firm in duty’s path remain. 
Dear brother, lay thy scorn aside, 
And be the right thy joy and pride. 
Thy ready zeal and thoughtful care 
To aid what rites should grace the heir,— 
These tis another’s now to ask ; 
Come, gird thee for thy noble task, 
That Bharat’s throning rites may be 
Graced with the things prepared for me. 
And with thy gentle care provide 
That her fond heart, now sorely tried 
With fear and longing for my sake, 
‘With doubt and dread may never ache, 
To know that thoughts of coming ill 
One hour that tender bosom fill 
‘With agony and dark despair 
Is grief too great for me to bear, 
I cannot, brother, call to mind 
One wilful fault or undesigned, 
‘When I have pained in anything 
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My mothers or my sire the king. 

The right miy father keeps in view, 

In promise, word, and action true ; 

Let him then all his fear dismiss, 

Nor dread the loss of future bliss, 

‘He fears his truth herein will fail: 
Hence bitter thoughts his heart assail. 
He trembles lest the rites proceed, 

And at his pangs my heart should bleed. 
So now this earnest wish is mine, : 
The consecration to resign, 

And from this city turn away 

To the wild wood with no delay. 

My banishment to-day will free 
Kaikeyi from her cares, that she, 

At last contented and elate, 

May Bharat’s throning celebrate. 

Then will the lady’s trouble cease, 

Then will her heart have joy and peace, 
‘When wandering in the wood I wear 
Deerakin, and bark, and matted hair. 
Nor shail by me his heart be grieved 
Whose choice approved, whose mind conceived 
This counsel which I follow. No, 

Forth to the forest will I go. 

*Tis Fate, Sumitré’s son, confess; 

‘That sends me to the wilderness, 

‘Tis Fate alone thet gives away 

To other hands the toyal eway. 

How could Kaikeyf's purpose bring 

On me this pain and suffering, ; 
Were not her change of heart decreed 
By Fate whose will commands the deat 
I know my filial love bas been 
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The same throughout for every queen, 
And with the same affection she 

Has treated both her son and me. 4 
‘Her shameful words of cruel spite 
To stay the consecrating rite, 
And drive me banished from the throne,— 
These I ascribe to Fate alone. 
How could she, born of royal race, 
‘Whom nature decks with fairest grace, 
Speak like a dame of low degree 
Before the king to torture me? 

But Fate, which none may comprehend, 
To which all life must bow and bend, 
In her and me its power has shown, 
And all my hopes are overthrown. 
‘What man, Sumitré’s darling, may 
Oontend with Fate's resistless sway, 
‘Whose all-commanding power we find 
Our former deeds alone can bind? 

Oar life and death, our joy and pain, 
Anger and fear, and loss and gain, 
Each thing that is, in every state, 

All is the work of none but Fate. 

Fen saints, inspired with rigid zeal, 
‘When once the stroke of Fate they feel, 
In sternest vows no more engage, 

And fall enslaved by love and rage, 

Bo now the sudden stroke whose weight 
Descends unlooked for, comes of Fate, 
And with unpitying might destroys 

The promise of commencing joys. 
Weigh this trae counsel in thy soul: 
‘With thy firm heart thy heart controd ; 
‘Then, brother, thou wilt coase to grieve 
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For hindered rites which now I leave. 
So cast thy neodiess grief away, 
And strictly my commands obey. 
‘These preparations check with speed, 
Nor let my throning rites proceed. 
These urns that stand prepared to shed 
King-making drops upon my head, 
Shall with their pure lustrations now 
Inaugurate my hermit’s vow. 
Yet what have I to do with things 
That touch the state and pomp of kings? 
‘These hands of mine shall water take 
To sanctify the vow I make. 
Now Lakshman, let thy heart no more 
My fortune changed and lost deplore. 
A forest life more joys may bring 
Than those that wait upon a king. 
Now though her arta successful mar 
My consecrating rite, 
Det not the youngest queen too far 
Thy jealous fear excite. 
Nor let one thought suggesting ill 
Upon our father fall, 
But let thy heart remember still 
‘That Fate is lord of all’ 


CANTO XXIII. 





LARSHMAN’S ANGER, 
= 
Thus Réma to his brother said ; 
And Lakshmay bent his drooping héad, 
In turna by grief and pride impelled, 
A middle conrse of thought he held. 
Then in a frown of-anger, bent 
His brows that chief most excellent, 
And like a serpent in his hole, 
Breathed fierce and fast in wrath of soul. . 
His threatening brows eo darkly frowned, 
His eyes 20 fiercely glanced around, 
They made his glare, which none might brook, 
Like some infuriate lion’s look. 
‘Like some wild elephant, full oft 
‘Be raised and shook bis hand? aloft, 
Now turned his veck to left and right, 
Now bent, now raised its stately height. 
Now in his rage that sword he felt 
Which mangling wounds to foemen dealt, 
With sidelong glance hie brother eyed, 
And thos in burning words replied : 
‘Thy rash resolve, thy eager haste, 
Thy mighty fear, are all misplaced : 
‘No room is here for duty’s claim, 
No cause to dread the people’s blame, 
‘Can one so brave as thou consent 
_ 1 The beast that bears between bis eyes a serpeatt for & hand,! 
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'To use & coward’s argument ? 

The glory of the Warrior race 

‘With craven speech bis lips debase t 
Can one like thee so falsely speak, 
Exalting Fate, confessed so weak? 
Canst thou, undoubting till, restrain 
Suspicions of those sinful twain? 
Canst thou, most duteous, fail to know 
Their hearts are set on duty’s show? 
They with deceit have set their trains, 
And now the fruit rewards their pains, 
Had they not long ago agreed, 

O Réma, on this treacherous deed, 
That promised boon, so long retained, 
He erst had given and she had gained. 
I cannot, O my brother, bear 

‘To see another throned as heir 

With rites which all our people hate: 
Than, O, this passion tolerate. 

This vaunted duty which can guide 
Thy ateps from wisdom’s path aside, 
And change the counsel of thy breast, 
O lofty-hearted, I detest, 

‘Wilt thou, when power and might are thine, 
Submit to this abhorred design ? 

Thy father's impious hest fulfil, 

That vassal of Kaikeyi’s will? 

But if thon still wilt shut thine eyes, 
Nor see the guile herein that lies, 

My soul is sad, I deeply mourn, 

And duty seems 4 thing to scorn. 
Canst thou one moment think to please 
‘This pair who live for love and ense, 
And ‘gainst thy peace, as foes, allied, 
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‘With tenderest names their hatred hide? 
Now if thy judgment stil! refers 

To Pate this plot of his and hers, 

‘My mind herein can ne‘er agree: 

And O, in this be ruled by me, 

‘Weak, void of manly pride are they 
‘Who bend to Fate's imputed sway : 
The choicest souls, the nobly great 
Disdain to bow their heads to Fate. 
And he who dares bis Fate control 
With vigorous act and manly soul, 
Though threstening Fate his hopes assail, 
Unmored through all need never quail, 
This day mankind shall Jearn aright 
‘The power of Fate and buman might, 
So shall the gulf that lies between 

A man and Fate be clearly seen. 

The might of Fate subdued by me 

‘This bour the citizens shall see, 

‘Who saw its intervention stay 

Thy consecrating rites to-day. 

‘My power shall tur this Fate aside, 
‘That threatens, as, with furious stride, 
An elephant who score to feel, 

In rage unchecked, the driver's steel. 
Not the great Lords whose sleepless might 
Protects the worlds, shall stay the rite 
‘Though earth, heli, heaven combine their powers : 
And shall we fear this aire of ourn? 
‘Then if their minds are idly bent 

‘To doom thee, King, to banishment, 
‘Through twice seven years of exile they 
Shall in the lonely forest stay. 

1 will consume the hopes that fire 
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The queen Kaikey{ and our sire, 

‘That to her son this check will -bring 
Advantage, making Bharat king. 

The power of Fate will ne'er withstand 
The might that arms my vigorous hand ; 
Tf danger and distress assail, 

My fearless strength will still prevail. 
A thousand circling years shall fiee : 
The forest then thy home shall be, 
And thy good sons, suoceeding, hold © 
The empire which their sire controlled. 
The royal saints, of old who reigned, 
For aged kings this rest ordained : 
‘These to their sons their realm commit 
That they, like sires, may cherish it, 

O pious eoul, if thou decline 

‘The empire which is justly thine, 

Lest, while the king distracted lies, 
Disorder in the state should rise, 

I,— or no mansion may I find 

In worlds to hero souls assigned,— 
‘The guardian of thy realm will be, 

As the sea-bank protects the sea, 
‘Then cast thine idle fears aside: 

With prosperous rites be sanctified. 
The lords of earth may strive in vain ; 
My power shall all their force restrain. 
My psir of arms, my warrior’s bow 
Are not for pride of empty show : 

For no support these shafts were made ; 
And binding up ill suits my blade: 
‘To pieroe the foe with deadly breach— 
This is the work of all and each. 

But small, methinks, the love I show 
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For him f count my mortal foe, 

Soon as my trenchant steel is bare, 
Flashing its lightning through the air, 

I heed no foe, nor stand aghast 

Though Endra’s self the levin cast. 

Then shall the ways be bard to pass, 
Where chariots lie in ruinous mass ; 

‘When elephant and man and steed 
Crushed in the murderous onslaught bleed, 
And legs and heads fall, heap on heap, 
Beneath my sword’s tremendous sweep. 
Strack by my keen brand’s trenchant blade, 
Thine enemies shall fall dismayed, 

Like towering mountains rent in twain, 

Or lightning clouds that burst in rain. 
‘When armed with brace and glove I stand, 
And take my trusty bow in hand, 

Who then shall vaunt his might? who dare 
Count him a man to meet me there? 
Then will I loose my shafte, and strike 
Man, elephant, and steed alike : 

At one shall many an arrow fly, 

And many a foe with one shall die, 

This day the world my power shall see, 
That none in arms can rival me: 

My strength the monarch shall abase, 
And set thee, lord, in lordliest place. 
These arms which breathe the sandal’s scent, 
‘Which golden bracelets ornament, 

These hands which precious gifts bestow, 
Which guard the friend and smite the fee, 
A nobler service shall assay, 

And fight in Réma’s cause to-day, 

‘The robbers of thy rights to stay. 
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Speak, brother, tell thy foeman’s name 
Whom I, in conquering strife, 
May strip of, followers and fame, 
Of fortune, or of life, 
Say, how may all this sea-girt land 
Be brought to own thy sway: 
Thy faithful servant here I stand 
To listen and obey.’ 
Then strove the pride of Raghu’s race 
Sad Lakshmay’s heart to cheer, 
While slowly down the hero's face, 
Unchecked, there rolled a tear. 
‘The orders of my sire,’ he cried, 
«My will shall ne'er oppose : 
T follow still, whate’er betide, 
The path which duty shows.’ 


CANTO XXIV. 


KAUSALYA CALMED. 
— 
But when Kauéaly4 saw that he 
Resolved to keep his sire’s decree, 
‘While teara and sobs her utterance broke, 
Her very righteous speech she spoke = 
«Can he, a stranger yet to prin, 
‘Whose pleasant words all hearts enchain, 
Son of the king and me the queen, 
Live on the grain his hands may glean? 
Can he, whose slaves and menials eat 
‘The finest cakes of sifted wheat— 
Can Rama in the forest live : 
On roots and fruit which woodlands give? 
‘Who will believe, who will not fear 
‘When the sad story smites his ear, 
That one so dear, so noble held, 
Is by the king his sire expelled ? 
Now surely none may Fate resist, 
Which orders all as it may list, 
If, Réma, in thy strength and grace, 
The woods become thy dwelling-place. 
A childless mother long I grieved, 
And many a sigh for offspring heaved, 
‘With wistful longing weak and worn 
‘Till thou at last, my son, wast born. 
Fanned by the storm of that desire 
Deep in my soul I felt the fire, 
‘Whose offerings flowed from weeping eyen, 
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‘With fuel fed of groans and sighs, 

While round the flame the smoke grew hot 

Of tears because thou camest not, 

‘Now reft of thee, too fiery fierce 

‘The flame of woe my heart will pierce, 

As, when the days of spring return, 

The sun's hot beams the foreat burn, 

The mother cow still follows near H 

The wanderings of her youngling dear, 

So close to.thine my feet shall be, 

‘Where'er thou goest following thee.’ 
Bama, the noblest lord of men, “ 

Heard his fond mother’s speech, and then 

In soothing words like these replied 

To the sad queen who wept and sighed: 

« Nay, by Kaikeyf’s art beguiled, 

‘When I am banished to the wild, 

If thou, my mother, also fly, 

The aged king will surely die. 

‘When wedded dames their lords forsake, 

Long for the crime their souls shall ache, 

Thou must not e’en in thought within 

Thy bosom frame so dire a sin. 

Long as Kakutstha’s son, who reigns 

Lord of the earth, in life remains, 

Thou must with love his will obey: 

This duty claims, supreme for aye. 

Yes, mother, thou and I must be 

Submissive to my sire’s decree, 

King, husband, sire is he confessed, 

‘The lord of all, the worthiest. 

Tin the wilds my deya will spend 

Till twice seven years have reached an end, 

‘Then with great joy will come again, 
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And faithful to thy hests remain.’ 
Kaufalyé, by her son addressed, 

With love and passion sore distressed, 

Afflicted, with her eyes bedewed, 

To Réma thus her speech renewed : 
‘Nay, Rama, but my heart will break 

If with these queens my home I make, 

Lead me too with thee ; let me go 

And wander like a woodland roe,’ 
Then, while no tear the hero shed, 

Thus to the weeping queen he said ; 

* Mother, while lives the husband, he 

Is woman’s lord and deity. 

© dearest lady, thou and I 

Our lord and king must ne'er deny ; 

The lord of earth himself have we 

Our guardian wise and friend to be, 

And Bharat, true to duty’s call, 

‘Whose sweet words take the hearts of all, 

‘Will serve thee well, and ne’er forget 

The virtuous path before him set, 

Be this, I pray, thine earnest care, 

That the old king my father ne’er, 

‘When I have parted hence, may know, 

Grieved for his son, a pang of woe, 

Let not this grief his soul distress, 

To kill him with the bitterness, 

With duteous care, in every thing, 

Love, comfort, chear the aged king. 

{ Though, beat of womankind, a spouse 
Keeps firmly all her fasts and vows, 
Not yet her husband’s will ebeys, 

She treads in sin’s forbidden ways. 
Bhe to her husband’s will who bends 
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' Goes to high bliss that never ends, / 

i Yea, though the Gods have found in her 
‘No reverential worshipper. 

‘Bent on his weal, a woman still 
Mast seek to do her husband’s will: 
For Scripture, custom, law uphold 
‘This duty Heaven revealed of old. 
Honour true Bréhmans for my sake, 
Aud constant offerings duly make, 
With fire-oblations and with fiowers, 
To all the host of heavenly powers. 
Look to the coming time, and yearn 
For the glad hour of my return, 
And atill thy duteous course pursue, 
Abstemious, humble, kind, and true. 
The highest bliss shalt thou obtain 
‘When I from exile come again, 
Hf, best of those who keep the right, 
The king my sire still see the light.’ 

‘The queen, by Réma thus addressed, 

Still with a mother’s grief oppressed, 
While her long eyes with tears ware dim, 
Began once more and answered him : 
* Not by my pleadiag may be stayed 
The firm resdlve thy soul has made, 
My hero, thou wilt go; and none 

The stern commande of Fate may shun. 
Qo forth, dear child, whom naught can bend, 
And may all bliss thy steps attend. 
Thou wilt return, and that dear day 
Will chase mine every grief away. 
Thou wilt return, thy duty done, 
‘Thy vows discharged, high glory won ; 
From filial debt wilt thou be free, 
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And sweetest joy will come on me, 
My son, the will of mighty Fate 
At every time must dominate, 
If now it drives thee hance to stray 
Heedless of me who hid thee stay. 
Go, strong of arm, go forth, my boy, 
Qo forth, again to come with joy, 
And thine expectant mother cheer 
‘With those sweet, tones she loves to hear. 
O that the blessed hour were nigh 
‘When thou shalt glad this anxious eye, 
With matted hair and hermit dress 
Returning from the wilderness’. 
Kaufalyé’s conscious soul approved, 
As her proud glance she bent 
On Réma constant and unmoved, 
Resolved on banishment. 
Buch words, with happy omens fraught, 
To ber dear son she said, 
Invoking with each eager thought 
A blessing on-his head. 
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Her grief and woe she cast aside, 
Her lips with water purified, 

And thus her benison began 

That mother of the noblest man : 
‘If thou wilt hear no words of mine, 
Go forth, thou pride of Raghu’s line. 
Go, darling, and return with speed, 
‘Walking where noble spirita lead. 
May Virtue on thy steps attend, 
And be her faithful lover's friend. 
May Those to whom thy vows are paid 
In temple and in holy shade, 

With all the mighty saints combine 
To keep that precious life of thine. 
The arms wise Viév4mitra’ gave 
Thy virtuous soul from danger save. 
Long be thy life: thy sure defence 
Shall be thy truthful innocence, 
And that obedience, naught can tire, 
To me thy mother and thy sire. 
May fanes where holy fires are fed, 
Altars with grass and fuel spread, 
Each sacrificial ground, each tree; 
Rock, lake, and mountain, prosper thee. 
Let old Viréj," and Him who made 


7 Bee Vol. Ip. 148. 
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The universe, combine to aid ; 

Let Indra and each guardian Lord 

‘Who keeps the worlds, their help afford, 
And be thy constant friend the Sun, 
Lord Pishé, Bhaga, Aryamen: 
Fortnights and seasons, nights and days, 
Years, months, aud hours, protect thy ways. 
‘Vrihaspeti shall still be nigh, 

‘The War-God, and the Moon on high, 
And Nfrad* and the sainted seven” 
Shall watch thee from their starry heaven, 
‘The mountains, and the seas which ring 
‘The world, and Varupa the King, 

Sky, ether, and the wind, whate’er 
‘Moves not or moves, for thee shall care, 
Each lunar mansion be benign, 

‘With happier light the planets shine ; 
All Gods, each light in heaven that glows, 
Protect my child where'er he goes. 

‘The twilight hours, the day and night, 
Keep iv the wood thy stepe aright. 
‘Watch, minute, instant, as they flee, 
Shall all bring happiness to thee. 
Celestials and the Titan brood 

Protect thee in thy solitude, 

Aud haunt the mighty wood to bless 

‘The wanderer in his hermit dress, : 
Fear not, by mightier guardians screened, 
‘The giant or night-roving fiend ; 

Nor let the cruel race who tear 

‘Man’s flesh for food thy bosom scare. 





2 ‘These are threo names of the Gun. 
9 flee Vol Ep 8. 


* The enints who form the constellation of Uren Major, 
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Far be the ape, the scorpion’s sting, 

Fly, guat, and worm, and creeping thing. 

‘Thee shall the hungry lion spare, 

The tiger, elephant, and bear : 

Safe from their furious might repose, 

Safe from the horned buffaloes. 

Each savage thing the forests breed, 

That loves on human flesh to feed, 

Shall for my child ite rage abate, 

‘When thus its wrath I deprecate. 

Blest be thy ways: may sweet success 

The valour of my darling bless. 

To all that Fortune can bestow, 

Go forth, my child, my R&éma, go. 

Go forth, O happy in the love 

Of all the Gods below, above ; 

And in those guardian powers confide 

Thy paths who keap, thy steps who. guide. 

May Sukra,’ Yama, Sua, and Moon, 

And He who gives each golden boon,’ 

‘Won by mine earnest prayers, be good 

To thee, my son, in Dandak wood. 

Fire, wind, and smoke, each text and spell 

From moutba of holy seers that fell, 

Guard Réma when his limbs he dips, 

Or with the atream makes pure his lips! 

May the great saints and He, the Lord 

Who made the worlds, by worlds adored, 

And every God in heaven beside 

My banished Réma keep and guide.” 
‘Thus with due praise the long-eyed dame, 

Eanobled by her spotieas fame, 


The regent of the planet Venus. 
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‘With wreaths of flowers and precious scent 
Worshipped the Geds, moet reverent. 

A high-souled Bréhmar lit the fre, 
And offered, at the queen's desire, 

‘The holy oil ordained to burn 

For Rama's weal and safe return, 
Kaufalyé, best of dames, with cara 

Set oil, wreaths, fuel, mustard, there. 
Then when the rites of fire had ceased, 
For Réma’s bliss and health, the priest, 
Standing without, gave what remained 
In general offering,' as ordained, 
Dealing among the twice-born train 
Honey, and curds, and oil, and grain, 
He bade each heart and voice unite 

To bless the youthful anchorite. 

Then Réma’s mother, glorious dame, 
Bestowed, to meet the Br$bman’s claim, 
A lordly fee for duty done ; 

And thus again addressed her gon : 

‘Such blessings as the Gods o’erjoyed 
Poured forth, when Vritra* was destroyed, 
On Indra of the thousand eyes, 

Attend, my ehild, thine enterprise 

Yea, such as Vinaté once gave 

To King Suparna? swift and brave, 

‘Who sought the drink that cheers the skies, 
Attend, my child, thine enterprise ! 

+ Bali, of the presentation of food toall erented beings, is one of the 
five grost sscraments of the Hindu religion : it consists in throwing a 


small paroslof the offering, Gher or ries, of the like, into the open air 
at the back of the house. 


* Tu mythology, « demon slain by Indra 


9 Called sleo Glarud, the King of the kieds, offipring off “Viintl. Bee, 
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Yea, such as, when the Amrit, rose, * 
And Indra slew his Daitya foes, . 
‘The royal Aditi bestowed 
On Him whose hand with slaughter glowed 
Of that dire brood of monstrous size, 
Attend. my child, thine enterprise ! 
E’en such as peerless Vishyu graced, 
‘When with his triple step he pacod, 
Outbursting from the dwarf's disguise,* 
Attend, my child, thine enterprise! 
Floods, isles, and seasons as they fly, 
‘Worlds, Vedas, quarters of the sky, 
Combine, O mighty-armed, to: bless 
‘Thee destined heir of happiness |’ 

The long-eyed lady ceased: she shed 
Pure ecent and grain upon his head, 
And that prized herb whose sovereign power 
Preserves from dark misfortune’s hour,, 
Upon the hero’s arm she set, 
Tobe his faithful amulet, 
While holy texts she murmured low, 
And spoke glad words though crushed by woe, 
Concealing with obedient tongue 
The pangs with which her heart was wrung. 
She bent, she kissed hia brow, she pressed 
Her darling to her troubled breast: 
‘Firm in thy purpose, go,’ she cried, 
‘Go R&ma, and may blisa betide. 
Again returning safe and well, 
‘Triumphant in Ayodhy& dwell. 
‘Then eball my happy eyes behold 
The empire by thy will controlled. 


? Boo Val. I. p- 199, 
* Seo Vol I. p. 151, 
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‘Then grief and eare shall leave no trace, 
Joy shall light up thy mother’s face, 
And I shall see my darling reign, 
Tn moonlike glory come again. 
‘These eyes shall fondly gaze on thee 
Bo faithful to thy sire’s decrae, 
Wher thou the forest wild shalt quit 
On thine ancestral throne to ait, 
Yea, thou shalt turn from exile back, 
Nor choicest blessings ever lack, 
‘Phen fill with rapture ever new 
My bosom and thy consort’s too. 
To Siva gnd the heavenly host 
My worship has bean paid, 
* To mighty saint, to godlike ghost, 
To every wandering shade. 
Forth to the forest thou wilt hie, 
‘Therein to dwell so long: 
Let'all the quarters of the sky 
Protect my child from wrong.’ 
Her blessings thus the queen bestowed ; 
Then round bim fondly paced, 
And often, while her eyes o'erflowed, 
Her dearest son embraced. 
Kaufaly4’s honoured feet he pressed, 
As round her steps she bent, 
And radiant with her prayers that blessed, 
T'9 Sitg’s home he went. 
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ALONE WITH SirA, 





So Réma, to his purpose trae, 
To Queen Kaufalya bede adieu, 
Received the benison she gave, 
And to the path of duty clave, 
As through the crowded street he passed, 
A radiance on the way he cast, 
And each fair grace, by all approved, 
‘The bosoms of the people moved. 

Now of the woeful change no word 
‘The fair Videhan bride had heard, 
The thought of that imperial rite 
Still filled her bosom with delight. 
‘With grateful heart and joyful thought 
‘The Gods in worship she had sought, 
And, well in royal duties learned, 
‘Sat longing till her lord returned. 
Not ali upmarked by grief and shame 
Within his sumptuous home he came, 
And hurried through the happy crowd 
‘With eye dejected, gloomy-browed. 
Up Sité sprang, and every limb 
Trembled with fear at sight of him. 
She marked that cheek where anguish fed, 
Those senses caze-disquieted. 
For, when he looked on her, no more 
‘Couid his heart hide the load it ‘bore, 
Nor could the pious chief control 
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‘The paleness o'er his cheek that stole. 
His altered cheer, his brow bedewed 
With clammy drops, his grief she viewed, 
And cried, consumed with fires of woe, 
‘What, O my lord, bas changed thee 20? 
Vrihaspati looks down benign, 

And the moon rests in Pushya’s sign, 

As Brébmans sage this day declare : 
‘Then whence, my lord, this grief and care? 
‘Why does no canopy, like foam 

For ita white beauty, shade thee home, 
Its hundred ribs spread wide to throw 
Splendour on thy fair head below ? 
‘Where are the royal fans, to grace 

The lotus beauty of thy face, 

Fair as the moon or wild-awan’s wing, 
And waving round the new-made king ? 
Why do no sweet-toned bards rejoice 

To hail thee with triampbant voice? 

No tuneful heralde love to raise 

Lond music in their monarch's praise? 
Why do no Bréhmans, Scripture-read, 
Pour curds and honey on thy head, 
Anointed, as the laws ordain, 

With holy rites, supreme to reign ? 
‘Where are the chiefs of every guild? 
‘Where are the myriads should have filled 
‘The streets, and followed home their king 
With merry noise and triumphing t 
‘Why does no gold-wrought chariot lead 
‘With four brave horaes, best for speed? 
No elephant precede the crowd 

Like a hage hill or thunder cloud, - 
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‘Whom signs auspicious decorate? 
‘Why does no henchman, young aad fair, 
Precede thee, and delight to bear 
Entrusted to his reverent hold 
The burthen of thy throne of gold? 
‘Why, if the consecrating rite 
Be ready, why this mournful plight? 
Why do I see this sudden change, 
This altered mien so sad and strange t” 
‘To her, as thus she-weeping cried, 
Raghu’s illustrious son replied : 
«Sift, my honoured sire’s decree 
‘Commands me to the woods to flee, 
O high-born lady, nobly bred 
In the good paths thy footsteps tread, 
Hear, Janak's daughter, while I tell 
The story as it all befell. 
Of old my father true and brave 
‘Two boons to Queen Kaikoyi gave. 
Through these the preparations made 
For me to-day by her are stayed, 
For he is bound to disallow 
‘This promise by that earlier vow. 
To Dandak. forest wild and vast 
Must fourteen years by me be passed. 
My father’s will makes Bharat heir, 
The kingdom and the throne to share. 
Now, ere the lonely wild I seek, 
I come once more with: thee to speak. 
In Bharat’s presence,‘O my dame, 
Ne’er speak with pride of Réma’s name: 
Another's eulogy to hear 
Is hateful to a monarch’s ear. 
‘Thou must with love his rule obey 
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‘To whom my father yields the eway. 
With lové and sweet observance learn 
His grace, and more the king’s, to earn. 
Now, that my father may not break 

The words of promise that be spake, 

To the drear wood my steps are bent: 
Be firm, good Sitd, and content, 
Through all that time, my blameless spouse, 
Keep well thy fasts and holy vows. 

Rise from thy Led at break of day, 

And to the Gods due worship pay. 

With meek and lowly love revere 

The lord of men, my father dear, 

And reverence to Kaufalyé show, 

My mother, worn with eld and woe: 

By duty’s law, O best of dames, 

High worship from thy love she claims. 
Nor to the other queens refuse 
Observance, rendering each her dues : 
By love ond fond attention shown 

They ore my mothers like mine own. 
Let Bharat and Satrughna bear 

In thy sweet love a special share: 

Dear as my life, O let them be 

Like brother and like son to thee, 

In every word snd deed refrain 

From aught that Bharat’s soul may pain: 
He is Ayodhyé’s king and mine, 

The head and lord of all our line. 

For thoae who serve and love them much 
- With weariless endeavour, touch 

And win the gracious hearts of kings, 
While wrath from disobedience springer. 
Great monarchs from their presence send 
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Their lawful sons who still offend, 
And welcome to the vacant place 
Good children of an alien race. 
Then, best of women, rest thou here, 
And Bharat’s will with Jove revere, 
Obedient to thy king remain, 
And still thy vows of truth maintain. 
To the wide wood my steps I bend: 
‘Make thou thy dwelling here ; 
See that thy conduct ne'er offend, 
And keep my words, my dear.” 


CANTO XXVIII. 
nee 
81749 SPEECH. 
—— 
Hie sweetly-speaking bride, who best 
Deserved her lord, ‘he thus addressed. 
‘Then tender love bade passion wake, 
And thus the fair Videhan spake : 
‘What words are these that thou hast said? 
Contempt of me the thought has bred, 
O best of heroes, I dismiss 
With bitter scorn a speech like this : 
Unworthy of a warrior’s fame 
It taints a monarch’s aon with shame, 
Neer to be heard from those who know 
The science of the sword and bow. 
‘My lord, the mother, sire, and son. 
Receive their lots by merit won ; 
The brother and the daughter find 
The portions to their deeds assigned. 
The wife alone, whate'er await, 
Must share on earth her husband's fate. 
8o now the king’s command which senda 
Thee to the wild, to me extends. 
The wife can find no refuge, none, 
In father, mother, self, or son : 
Both here, and when they vanish hence, 
Her husband is her sole defence. 
If, Raghu’s son, thy.steps are led 
‘Where Dangak’s pathless wilds are spread, 
‘My feet before thine own shall pass 
‘Through tangled thorn and matted grass, 
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Dismiss thine anger and thy doubt : 
Like refuse water cast them out, 

And lead me, O my hero, heavce—~ 

I know not sin—with confidence. 
‘Whate’er his lot, ‘tis far moze-sweet 
To follow stilt » husband’ feet 

‘Than in rich palaces to lie, 

Or roam at pleasure through the sky. 
My mother and my sire have taught 
What duty bids, and trained each thought, 
Nor have I now mine ear to turn 

The duties of a wife to learn. 

“Ill seek with thee the woodland dell 
And pathless wild where no men dwell, 
Where tribes of silvan creatures roam, 
And many a tiger makes his home. 

My life shall pass as pleasant there 
Asin my father’s palace fair. 

The worlds shall wake no care in me; 
My only care be truth to thee. 

There while thy wish I still obey, 

‘True to my vows with thee I'll stray, 
And there shall blissful hours be spent 
In woods with honey redolent. 

Tn forest shades thy mighty arm 
‘Would keep a stranger’s life from harm, 
And how shall Sité think of fear 

‘When thou, O glorious lord, art near? 
Heir of high bliss, my-ehaice is mede, 
Nor can I from my will be stayed. 
Doubt not: the earth will yield me roots, 
These will I eat, and woodland frvits ; 
And as with thee wander there 

I will not bring thee griafar ease. 
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T long, when thou, wise lord, art nigh, 
All fearless, with delighted eye 
‘To gaze upon the rocky hill, 
The Jake, the fountain, and the rill ; 
To sport with thee, my limbe to cool, 
Tn some pure lily-covered pool, 
While the white swan’s and mallard’s wings 
Are plashing in the water-springs, 
8o would a thousand seasons flee 
Like one sweet day, if spent with thes, 
Without my lord I would not prize 
A home with Gods above the skies : 
Without my lord, my life to bless, 
‘Where could be heaven or happiness? 
Forbid me not: with thee I go 
The tangled wood to tread. 
There will I live with thee, as though 
This roof were o'er my head. 
My will for thine shall be resigned ; 
Thy feet my steps shall guide. 
Thou, only thou, art in my mind : 
J heed not all beside. 
Thy heart shall ne’er by me be grieved ; 
Do not my prayer deny : 
Take me, dear lord ; of thee bereaved, 
Thy Sité swears to die.” 
‘These words the duteous lady spake, 
Nor would he yet consent, 
His faithful wife with bim to take 
‘To share his banishment, 
He soothed her with his gentle speech ; 
* ‘To change her will he strove ; 
And much be said the woes to teach 
Of those in wilds who-rove. 
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THE DANGERS OF THE WOOD. 





Thus Sité spake, and he who knew 

His duty, to its orders true, 

Was still reluctant as the woes 

Of forest life before him rose. 

He sought to soothe her grief, to dry 

The torrent from each brimming eye, 

And then, her firm resolve to shake, 

These words the pious hero spake: 
<O daughter of a noble line, 

‘Whose steps from virtue ne’er decline, 

Remain, thy duties here pursue, 

As my fond heart would have thee do. 

Now bear me, Sité, fair and weak, 

And do the words that I shall speak. 

Attend and hear while I explain 

Each danger in the wood, each pain. 

‘Thy lips have spoken : I condemn 

‘The foolish words that fell from them. 

‘This senseless plan, this wish of thine 

To live a forest life, resign. 

The names of trouble and distress 

Suit well the tangled wilderness. 

In the wild wood no joy I know, 

A forest life is naught but woe, 

‘The lion in his mountain cave 

Answers the torrents as they rave, 

And forth his voice of terror throws : 
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The wood, my love, i full of woes. 

There mighty monsters fesrleas play, 
And in their maddened onset slsy 

The hapless wretch who near them goss ; 
The wobd, my love, is full of woes, 

‘Tis hard to ford each treacherous flood, 
So thick with crocodiles and mud, 

Where the wild elephants repose: 

The wood, my love, is fall of woes. 

Or far from streams the wanderer strays 
‘Througk thorns and creeper-tangled ways, 
‘While round him many s wild-cock crows : 
The wood, my love, is fall of woes. 

On the cold ground upon « heap 

Of gathered leaves condemned to sleep, 
Toil-wearied, will his eyelids close 

The wood, my love, is full of woes. 

Long days and nights must he content 
‘His soul with scanty aliment, 

‘What fruit the wind from branches blows: 
The wood, my love, is full of woes. 

O Sité, while his strength may last, 

The ascetic in the wood must fast, 

Coil on his bead his matted hair, 

And bark must be his only wear. 

To Gods and spirita dsy by day 

The ordered worship he must pay, 

And honour with respectful care 

Each wandering guest who meets him there. 
‘The bathing rites he ne'er must shun 

At dawn, at noon, at set of sun, 
Obedient to the law he knows: 

‘The wood, my love, is full of woes. 

To grace the altar must be brought 
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The gift of flowers’his hands have sought-— ~~ 
The debt each pious hermit owes : : 
The wood, my love, is fall.of woes, 

‘The devotee must be content 

To live, severely abstinent, aie 
On what the chance of fortune shows : 
The wood, my love, is full of woes. 
Hunger afflicts him evermore ; 

The nights are black, the wild winds roar; 
And there are dangers worse than those: 
The wood, my love, is full of woes. 

There creeping things in every form 
Infest the earth, the sorpents swarm, 

And each proud eye with fury glows: 

The wood, my love, is full of woes, 

The snakes that by the rivers hide 

In ginuous course like rivers glide, 

And line the path with deadly foes : 

The wood, my love, is fall of woes. ? 
Scorpions, aud grasshoppers, and flies 
Disturb the wanderer as he lies, 

And wake him from his troubled doze : 
The wood, my love, is full of woes, 

‘Trees, thorny bushes, intertwined, 

Their branches’ ends together bind, 

And dense with grass the thicket grows: 
The wood, my dear, is full of woes, 

‘With many ills the flesh is tried, 

‘When these and countless fears beside 
Vex those who in the wood remain : 

‘The wilds are naught but grief and pain. 
Hope, anger must be cast aside, 

To penance every thought applied : 

No fear must be of things to fear: 
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Hlenee is the wood for ever drear. 
Enough, my love: thy purpose quit; 
For forest life thou art not fit. 

As thus I think on all, I see 

Tho wild wood is no place for thee.’ 
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SITAS APPEAL. 
—e 

Thus Réma spake. Her lord’s address 
The lady heard with deep distress, 
And, as the tear bedimmed her eye, 
In soft low accents made reply : 
*The perils of the wood, and all 
The woes thou countest to appal, 
Led by my love I deem not pain ; 
Each woe a charm, each loss a gain, 
Tiger, and elephant, and deer, 
Bull, lion, buffalo, in fear, 
Soon as thy matchless form they see, 
‘With every silvan beast will flee, 
Wit6 thee, O Réima, I must go: 
My sire’s command ordains it so. 
Beroft of thee, my lonely heart 
Must break, and life and I must pert. 
While thou, O mighty lord, art nigh, 
Not even He who rules the sky, 
Though He is strongest of the strong, 
‘With all bis might can do me wrong. 
Nor can a lonely woman left 
By her dear husband live bereft. 
Tn my great love, my lord, I ween, 
‘The truth of this thou mayst have seen. 
In my sire’s palace long ago 
I heard the chief of those who know, 
The truth-declaring Brébmans, tell 
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‘My fortune, in the wood to dwell. 

I heard their promise who divine 

‘The future by each mark and sign, 

And from that hour have longed to lead 
‘The forest life their lips decreed. 

Now, mighty Réma, I must share 

Thy father’s doom which sends-thee there, 
In this I will not be denied, 

But follow, love, where thou shalt guide. 
O husband, I will go with thee, 
Obedient to that high decree, 

Now let the Bréhmans’ words be true, 
For this the time they had in view. 

I know full well the waod has woes ; 
But they diaturb the lives of those 
‘Who in the forest dwell, nor hold 

Their rebel senses well controlled. 

In my sire’s halls, ere I was wed, 

I heard @ dame who begged her bread 
Before my mother's face relate 

‘What griefs a forest life await. 

And many a time in sport I prayed 

To seek with thee the greenwood shade, 
For O, my heart on this is set, : 
To follow thee, dear anchoret. 

‘May blessings on thy life attend : 

T long with thee my steps to bend, 

For with such hero as thou art 

This pilgrimage enchants my heart. 
Still close, my lord, to thy dear side, 
‘My epirit will be purified : 

Love from all sin my soul will free: 

My husband isa God tome. . 

So, love, with thee aball I Lave bliss 
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And share the life that follows this. 

I heard « Brahman, dear to fame, 

This ancient Scripture text proclaim : 

“The woman whom on earth below 

Her parents on a man bestow, 

And lawfully their hands unite 

With water and each holy rite, 

She in this world shall be his wife, 

‘His also in the after life,’ 

‘Then tell me, O beloved, why 

Thou wilt this earnest prayer deny, 

Nor take me with thee to the wood, 

Thine own dear wife so true and good. 

But if thou wilt not take me there 

Thus grieving in my wild despair, 

To fire or water I will fly, £ 

Or to the poisoned draught, and die” + 
So thus to share his exile, she 

Besought him with each earnest plea, 

Nor could she yet her lord persuade 

To take her to the lonely sbade. 

‘The answer of the strong-armed chief 

Smote the Videhan’s soul with grief, 

And from ber eyes the torrents came 

Bathing the bosom of the dame. 


CANTO XXX. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. 
_ 

The daughter of Videha’s king, 

While Réma strove to soothe the sting 

Of her deep anguish, thus began 

Once more in furtherance of her plan: 
And with her spirit sorely tried 

By fear and anger, love and pride, 
‘With keenly taunting words addressed 

Her hero of the stately breast : 
‘Why did the king my sire, who reigns 

O’er fair Videha’s wide domains, 

Hail Réms son with joy unwise, 

A. woman in a man’s disguise? 
Now falsely would the people say, 
By idle fancies Jed astray, 
That Réma’s own are power and might, 

As glorious as the Lord of Light, 

Why sinkest thou in such dismay t 
‘What fears upon thy spirit weigh, 
‘That thou, O Réma, fain wouldst flee 
From her who thinks of naught but thee? 
To thy dear will am I resigned 

In heart and body, soul and mind, 

As Sévitri gave all to one, 

Satyavéo, Dyumateena’s son." 

“Tei may of ie od a abating, Dood Shabally 
translated by Buckert, sud elegantly epitomised by Mrs Manning in 
India, Anchent and Mediaeal, There isa tree rendecing of the story 
$n Ldgile from the Sensbrit. 
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Not e’en in fancy can I brook 

To any guard save thes to look : 

Let meaner wives their houses shame, 
To go with thee is all my claim. 

Like some low actor, deemst thou fit 
‘Thy wife to others to commit— 

‘Thine own, espoused in maiden youth, 
‘Thy wife so long, unblamed for truth ? 
Do thou, my lord, his will obey 

For whom thou losest royal sway, 

To whom thou wouldst thy wife confide— 
Not me, but thee, his wish may guide, 
Thou must not here thy wife forsake, 
And to the wood thy journey thake, 
‘Whether astern penance, grief, and care, 
Or rule or heaven await thee there. 
Nor shall fatigue my limbs distreas 
‘When wandering in the wilderness : 
Each path which near to thee I tread 
Shell seem a soft luxurious bed. 

‘The reeds, the bushea where I pass, 
‘The thorny trees, the tangled grass 
Shall feel, if only thou be near, 

Soft to my touch as skins of deer. 
‘When the rude wind in fury blows, 
And scattered dust upon me throws, - 
‘That dust, beloved lord, to me 

Shall as the precious sandal be. 

And what shall be more blest than 1, 
‘When gazing on the wood I lie 

In some green glade upon a bed 
With sacred grasa beneath us spread ? 
The root, the leaf, the fruit which thou 
Shalt give me from the earth or bough, 
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Scanty or plentiful, to eat, 

Shall taste to me as Amrit sweet. 

As there I live on flowers and roots 

And every season's kindly fruite, 

I will not for my mother grieve, 

My sire, my home, or all I leave. 

‘My presence, love, shall never add 

One pain to make thy heart more sad ; 

1 will not cause thee grief or care, 

Nor be a burden hard to bear, 

‘With thee is heaven, where’er the spot ; 

Each place is hell where thou art not. 

Then go with me, O Réma; this 

Is all my hope and all my bliss. 

If thou wilt leave thy wife who still 

Entreats thee with undaunted will, 

‘This very day shall poison close 

The life that spurns the rule of foes. 

How, after, can my soul sustain 

The bitter life of endless pain, 

‘When thy dear face, my lord, I miss? 

No, death is better far than this, 

Not for an hour could I endure 

‘The deadly grief that knows not cure, 

Far less a woe I could not shun 

For ten long years, and three, and one,’ 
While fires of woe consumed her, such 

Her sad appeal, lamenting much ; 

Then with a wild ory, anguish-wrung, ‘ 

About her husband’s neck she clung. 

Like some she-elephant who bleeds 

Struck by the hunter's venomed reeds, 

So im her quivering heart she felt 

‘The many wounds his speeches dealt, 
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‘Then, as the spark from wood is gained," 
Down rolled the tear so long restrained : 
The crystal moisture, sprung from woe, 
From her eweet eyes began to flow, 

As runs the water from a pair 

Of Iotuses divinely fair. : 

And Sité’s face with long dark eyes, 
Pure as the moon of autumn skies, 
Faded with weeping, as the buds 

Of lotuses when sink the floods. 

Around his wife his arms he strained, 
Who senseless from her woe remained, 
And with sweet words, that bade her wake 
To life again, the herd spake: * 

‘I would not with thy woe, my Queen, 
Buy heaven and all its blissful sheen. 
Void of all fear am I as He, 

The self-existent God, can be, 

IT knew not all thy heart till now, 

‘Dear lady of the lovely brow, 

So wished not thee in woods to dwell ; 
Yet there mine arm can guard thee well. 
Now surely thou, dear love, wast made 
To dwell with me in greenwood shade. 
And, as a high saint’s tender mind 
Clings to its love for all mankind, 

So I to thea will ever cling, 

Sweet daughter of Videha’s king. 

The good, of old, O soft of frame, 
Honoured this duty’s sovereign claim, 
And I its guidance will not shun, 

True as light’s Queen is to the Sun. . 4 





2 Bie for idl Purp i prodaned bythe stron of tro 
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I cannot, pride of Janak’s line, 

‘This journey to the wood decline: 

‘My sire's behest, the oath he sware, 
‘The claims of truth, all lead me there, 
One duty, dear, the same for aye, 

Is sire and mother to obey: 

Should I their orders once transgress 
My very life were weariness, 

If glad obedience be denied 

To father, mother, holy guide, 

‘What rites, what service can be done 
‘That stern Fate’s favour may be wont 
These three the triple world comprise, 
O darling of the lovely eyes. * 
Earth has no holy thing like these 
‘Whom with all love men seek to please, 
‘Not truth, or gift, or bended knes, 

Not honour, worship, lordly fee, 

Storma heaven and wins a blessing thence 
Like sonly love and reverence, 

Heaven, riches, grain, and varied lore, 
‘With sons and many a blessing more, 
All these are made their own with ease 
By those their elders’ souls who please. 
The mighty-souled, who ne'er forget, _ 
Devoted sons, their filial debt, 

‘Win worlds where Gods and minstrels are, 
And Brahmé’s sphere more glorious far, 
‘Now as the orders of my sire, 

‘Who keeps the way of truth, require, 
8o will I do, for such the way 

Of duty that endures for aye, 

To take thee, love, to Dandak’s wild 
My heart at length is reconciled, 
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For thee such earnest thoughta impel 
To follow, and with me to dwell, 

O faultless form from feet to brows, 
Come with me, as my will allows, 

And duty there with me pursue, - 
Trembler, whose bright eyes thrill me through. 
Tn all thy days, come good come ill, 
Preserve unchanged such noble will, 
And thou, dear love, wilt ever be 

The glory of thy house and me. 

Now, beauteous-armed, begin the tasks 
‘The woodland life of hermits asks. 

For me the joys of heaven above 

Have charms no more without thee, love, 
And now, dear Sit4, be not alow : 
Food on good mendicants bestow, 

And for the holy Bréhmans bring 

Thy treasures and each precious thing. 
Thy best attire and gems collect, 

The jewels which thy beauty decked, 
And every ornament and toy 
Prepared for hours of sport and joy : 
The beds, the cars wherein 1 ride, 
Among our followers, next, divide.’ 

She conscious that her lord approved 
Her going, with great rapture moved, 
Hastened within, without delay, 
Prepared to give their wealth away, 


CANTO XXXI. 
LAKSHMAN'S PRAYER. 


—_—_ 


‘When Lakshmay, who had joined them there, 

Had heard the converse of the pair, 

His mien was changed, his eyes o’erflowed, 

His breast no more could bear its load. 

The son of Raghu, sore distressed, 

His brother’s feet with fervour pressed, 

‘While thus to Sité he complained, 

nd him by lofty vows enchained : 

‘If thou wilt make the woods thy home, 

‘Where elephant and roebuck roam, 

I too this day will take my bow 

And in the path before thee go. 

Our way will lie through forest ground 

‘Where countless birds and beasts are found, 

I heed not homes of Gods on high, 

I heed not life that cannot die, 

Nor would I wish, with thee away, 

O’er the three worlds to stretch my sway.’ 
Thus Lakshmay spake, with earnest prayer 

His brother's woodland life to share. 

As Réma still his prayer denied 

With soothing words, again he cried : 

‘When leave at first thou didst accord, 

‘Why dost thou stay me now, my lord? 

‘Thou art my refuge: O, be kind, 

Leave me not, dear my lord, behind. 

Thou canst not, brother, if thou choose 
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That I stil] live, my wieh refuee.’ 

‘The glorious chief his speech renewed 
To faithful Lakahman as he sued, 
And on the eyes of Réma gazed 
Longing to lead, with hands upraised : 
‘Thou art a hero jyst and dear, 
‘Whose steps to virtue’s path adhere, 
Loved as my life till life shall end, 
My faithful brother and my friend. 

T£ to the woods thou take thy way 
‘With Sité and with me to-day, 

Who for Kauéaly4 will provide, 

And guard the good Sumitré’s side? 
The lord of earth, of mighty power, 
‘Who sends good things in plenteous shower, 
As Indra pours the grateful rain, 

A captive lies in passion’s chain. 

The power imperial for her son 

Has Afvapati’s daughter’ won, 

And she, proud queen, will little heed 
Her miserable rivals’ need. 

So Bharat, ruler of the land, 

By Queen Kaikeyf's side will stand, 
Nor of those two will ever think, 
While grieving in despair they sink. 
Now, Lakshmay, as thy love decrees, 
Or elas the monarch’s heart to please, 
Follow this counsel and protect 

My honoured mother from neglect. 
So thou, while not to me alone 

Thy great affection will be shown, 
To highest duty wilt adhere 

By serving those thou shouldst revere. 


} Kaikeyf. 
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Now, son of Raghu, for my sake 
Obey this one request I make, 
Or, of her darling son bereft, 
Kaufalya has no comfort left.’ 

The faithful Lakshman, thus addreased 
In gentle words which love expressed, 
To him in lore of language learned, 
‘His answer, eloquent, returned : 

‘Nay, through thy might each queen will share 
Attentive Bharat’s love and cara, 
Should Bharat, raised as king to sway 
‘This noblest realm, his trust betray, 
Nor for their safety well provide, 
Seduced by ill-suggesting pride, 
Doubt not my vengeful hand shall kill 
The crue} wretch who counsels ill— 
Kill him and all who lend him aid, 
And the three worlds in league arrayed. 
And good Kaufalyé well can fee 
A thousand champions like to me. 

A thousand hamlets rich in grain 
‘The station of that queen maintain. 
She may, and my dear mother too, 
Live on this ample revenue, 

Then let me follow thee: herein * 

Is naught that may resemble sin, 

Bo shall I in ray wish succeed, 

And aid, perhaps, my brother’s need, 
My bow and quiver well supplied 
With arrows hanging at my side, 

My hands shal! spade and basket bear, 
And for thy feet the way prepare. 

T'll bring thee roots and berriea sweet, 
And woodland fare which hermits eat. 
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Thou shalt with thy Videhae spouse 

Recline upon the mountain’s brows ; 

Be mine the toil, be mine t keep 

Watch o’er thee waking r aéleep.’ 
Filled by his speeck with joy and pride, 

Ré&ma to Lakshman thus replied : 

‘Go then, my brother, bid adieu 

To all thy friends and retiswe. 

And those two bows of fearful might, 

Celestial, which, at that famed rite, 

Lord Varuy gave to Janak, king 

Of fair Videha, with thee bring, 

With heavenly coats of sword-proof mail, 

Quivers, whose arrowa never fail, 

And golden-hilted swords e0 keen, 

The rivals of the sun in sheen. 

Tended with care these.arms are all 

Preserved in my preceptor’s hall, 

‘With speed, O Lakshmay, go, produce, 

Afid bring them hither for our use.” 

So on a woodland life intent, 

To see his faithful friends he went, 

And brought the heavenly arms which lay 

By Rama's teacher stored away. 

And Raghu’s son to Rima showed 

Those wondrous arma which gleamed and glowed, 

‘Well kept, adorned with many a wreath 

Of flowers on case, and hilt, and sheath, 

The pradent Réms at the sight 

Addressed his brother with delight: 

‘Well art thou come, my brother dear, 

For much I longed to see thee here, 

For with thine aid, before I go, 

I would my gold and wealth bestow 
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* 
Upon the Bréhmans sage, who school 
Their lives by stern devotion’s rule. 
And for all those who ever dwell 
Within my house and serve me well,. 
Devoted servants, true and good, 
‘Will I provide a livelihood. 
Quick, go and summon to this place 
The good Vadishtha’s son, 
Suyajne, of the Br&hman race 
‘The first and holiest one. 
To all the Bréhmans wise and good 
Will I due reverence pay, 
Then to the solitary wood 
With thee will take my way.’ 


Book TE, 


ii . 
CANTO XXXII. 





DHE GIFT OF THE TREASURES. 
‘That speech so noble which conveyed. 
His friendly wish, the chief obeyed. 
‘With steps made swift by anxious thought 
‘The wise Suyajna’s home he sought. 
Him in the hall of Fire' he found, 
And bent before him to the ground: 
* O friend, to R&ma’s house return, 
‘Who now performs a task most stern.’ 
He, when his noonday rites were done, 
Went forth with fair Sumitré’s son, 
And came to R&mea’s bright abode 
Rich in the love which Lakshm{ showed. 
‘The son of Raghu, with his dame, 
‘With joined hands met him as he came, 
Showing to him who Scripture knew 
The worship that is Agni’s due. 
‘With armlets, bracelets, collars, rings, 
‘With costly pearls on golden strings, 
‘With many a gem for neck and limb 
The son of Raghu honoured him. 
‘Then Réma, at his wife’s request, 
‘The wise Suyajna thus addressed : 
« Accept a necklace too to deck 
‘With golden strings thy spouse’s neck. 
And Sité here, my friend, were glad 
A girdle to her gift to add. 


3 ‘The chapel where the secred fire used in worship is kept, 
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And many a bracelet wrought with care, 
And many an armlet rich and rare, 
My wife to thine if fain to give, 
Departing in the wood to live. 

A bed by skilful workmen made, 
With gold and various gems inlaid— 
This too, before she goes, would sho 
Present, O saintly friend, to thee. 
Thine be my elephant, so famed, 

My uncle's present, Victor named ; 
And let a thousand coins of gold, 
Great Bréhmana, with the gift be told.” 
Thus Rama spoke: nor he declined 
The noble gifts for him designed, 

On R&ma, Lakshman, Sité he 
Invoked all high felicity. 

Tn pleasant words then Réma gave 
His hest to Lakshman prompt and brave, 
As Brahmé speaks for Him to hear 
‘Who rules the Gods’ celestial sphere: 
‘To the two best of Brahmans run; 
Agastya bring, and Kuéik’s son, 

And precious gifts upon them rain, 
Like fostering floods upon the grain. 
O long-armed Prince of Raghu’s line, 
Delight them with « thousand kine, 
And many a fair and costly gem, 
With gold and silver, give to them. 
To him, eo deep in Scripture, who, 
To Queen Kaufalyé ever trues, 
Serves her with blessing and reapect, 
Chief of the Taittiriya sect ‘— 


1 ‘The students and teachers of tha Taittirlye portion of the Yajur 
Vet, . 
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To him, with women-slaves, present 

A chariot rich with ornament, 

‘And costly robes of silk beside, 

Until the sage be satisfied. 

On Chitraratha, true and dear, 

My tuneful bard and charioteer, 

Gems, robes, and plenteaus wealth confer— 

‘Mine ancient friend and minister. 

And these who go with staff in hand, 

Grammarians trained, a numerous band, 

‘Who their deep study only prize, 

‘Nor think of other exercise, 

Who toil not, loving dainty fare, 

‘Whose praises e’en the good declare— 

On these be eighty cars bestowed, 

And each with precious treasures load. 

A thousand bulls for them suffice, 

‘Two hundred elephants of price, 

And let a thousand kine heside 

The dainties of each meal provide. 

The throng who sacred girdles wear, 

And on Kaufalyé wait with care— 

A thousand golden coins shall please, 

Son of Sumitré, each of these, 

Let ail, dear Lakshmay, of the train 

These special gifts of honour gain: 

My mother will rejoice to know 

Her Bréhmans have been cheriahed so.’ 
‘Then Raghu’s son addreased the crowd 

‘Who round him stood and wept aloud, 

‘When he to all who thronged the court 

Had dealt his wealth for their support: 

*In Lakshman’s house and mine remain, 

And guard them till I come aguin’” 
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To all his people sad with grief, 

In loving words thus spoke their chief, 

Then bade his treasure-keeper bring 

Gold, silver, and each precious thing. 

Then straight the servants went and bore 

Back to their chief the wealth in store, 

Before the people's eyes it shone, 

A glorious pile to look apon. 

‘The prince of men with Lakshmay's aid 

Parted the treasures there displayed, 

Gave to the poor, the young, the old, 

And twice-horn men, the gems and gold. 
A Bréhman, long in evil cage, 

Named Trijat, born of Garga’s race, 

Earned ever toiling in a wood 

‘With spade and plough his livelihood. 

The youthful wife, his babes who bore, 

Their indigence felt more and more. 

Thus to the aged man she spake: 

‘Hear this my word : my counsel take. 

Come, throw thy spade and plough away; 

To virtuous Réma go to-day, 

And somewhat of his kindness pray.” 
He heard the words she spoke: around 

‘His limbs his ragged cloth he wound, 

And took his journey by the road 

That led to Réma’s fair abode. 

To the fifth court he made his way ; 

Nor met the Bréhman check or atay. 

Brighu, Angiras' could not be 

Brighter with saintly light than he. 

To R&ma’s presence on he preesed, 


+ Two of the ten divine personages called Prajépotis and Srekud. 
Shas who were first created by Braluns, 
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And thus the noble chief addressed : 

*O Rama, poor and weak am I, 

And many children round me cry. 

Scant living in the woods I earn: 

On me thine eye of pity turn.” 

And Réma, bent on sport and jest, 

The supplisnt Brébman thus addressed: 

*Q aged man, one thousand kine, 

‘Yet undistributed, are mine. 

‘The cows on thee will I bestow 

As far as thou thy staff canst throw.’ 
The Bréhman heard. In eer haste 

He bound his cloth around his waist. 

‘Then round his head hie staff he whirled, 

And forth with mightiest effort hurled. 

Cast from his hand it flew, and sank 

‘To earth on Sarju’s farther bank, 

Where herds of kine in thousands fed 

Near to the well-stocked bullock shed. 

And all the cows that wandered o'er 

‘The meadow, far as Sarji’s‘shore, 

At Réma’s word the herdsmen drove 

‘To Trijat’a cottage in the grove. 

He drew the Bréhman to his breast, 

And thus with calming words addressed : 

« Now be not angry, Sire, I pray: 

This jest of mine was meant in play. 

‘These thousand kine, but not alone, 

Their herdsmen too, are all thine own. 

And wealth beside I give thee: speak, 

‘Thine shall be all thy heart can seck.’ 
‘Thus Réma spake, And Trijat prayed 

For means his sacrifica to aid. 

And Réma gave much wealth, required 

To speed his offering as desired. 
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Thus Sit4é and the princes brave 

Much wealth to all the Braéhmans gave. 
Then to the monarch’s house the three 
‘Went forth the aged king go see. 

The princes from two servants took 

‘Those heavenly arms of glorious look, 
Adorned with garland and with band 

By Sit4’s beantifying hand. 

On each high house a mournful throng 
Had gathered ere they passed along, 
Who gazed in pure unselfish woe 

From turret, roof, and portico. 

So dense the crowd that blocked the ways, 
The rest, unable there to gaze, 

‘Were fain each terrace to ascend, 

And thence their eyes on Réma bend. 
Then as the gathered multitude 

On foot their well-loved Réma viewed, 

No royal shade to screen his head, 

Such words, disturbed by grief, they aaid : 
*O look, our hero, wont to ride 

‘Leading a host in perfect pride—~ 

Now Lakshmay, sole of all his friends, 
With Sité on his steps attends. - 
Though he has known the sweets of power, 
And poured his gifts in liberal shower, 
From duty’s path he will not swerve, 
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But still his father’s truth preserve, 
-And she whose form so soft and fair 
‘Waa veiled from spirits of the air, 
Now walks unsheltered from the day, 
‘Been by the crowds who throng the way. 
Ah, for that gently-nurtured form! 
How will it fade with sun and storm ! 
How will the rain, the cold, the heat 
Mar fragrant breast and tinted feet! 
Surely some demon has possessed 
His sire, and speaks within his breast, 
Or how could one that is a king 
‘Thus send his dear son wandering? 
Tt were a deed unkindly done 

To banish e’en a worthless son: 

But what, when his pure life has gained 
The hearts of all, by love enchained ? 
Six sovereign virtues join to grace 
Réma the foremost of his race: 
Tender and kind and pure is he, 
Docile, religious, passion-free. 

Hence misery strikes not him alone: 
In bitterest grief the people moan, 
Like creatures of the stream, when dry 
In the great heat the channels lie. 
‘The world is mournful with the grief 
‘That falls on its beloved chief, 

As, when the root is hewn away, 
Tree, fruit, and flower, and bud decay. 
The soul of duty, bright to see, 

He is the root of you and me; 

And all of us, who share his grief, 
‘His branches, blossom, fruit, and leaf. 
Now like the faithful Lekahmay, we 
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Will follow and be true as he; 

Our wives and kinsmen call with speed, 
And hasten where.our lord shall lead. 
Yes, we will leave each well-loved spot, 
‘The field, the garden, and the cet, 

And, sharers of his weal and woe, 
Behind the pions R&ma go. 

Our houses, empty of their stores, 

‘With ruined courts and broken doors, 
With all their treasures borne away, 
And gear that made them bright and gay: 
O’errun by rats, with dust o’erspread, 
Shrines, whence the deities have fled, 
Where not a hand the water pours, 

Or sweeps the long-neglected floors, 

No incense loads the evening air, 

No Bréhmans chant the text and prayer, 
No fire of sacrifice is bright, 

No gift is known, no sacred rite ; 

With floors which broken vessels strew, 
As if our woes had crushed them too— 
Of these be stern Kaikeyf queen, 

And rule o'er homes where we have been. 
The wood where Réma’s feet may roam 
Shall be our city and our home, 

And this fair city we forsake, 

Our flight a wilderness shall make. 
Each serpent from his hole shall hie, 
‘The birds and beasts from mountains fly, 
Lions and elephanta in fear 

Shall quit the woods when we come near, 
Yield the broad wilds for us to range, 
And take our city in exchange, 

With Rama will we hence, content 
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Tf, where be is, our days be spent.’ 

Such were the varied words the crowd 
Of all conditions spoke aloud. 
And Réma heard their speeches, yet 
Changed not his purpose firmly set. 
His father’s palace soon he neared, 
That like Kailfse’s hill appeared. 
Like a wild elephant he strode 
Right onward to the bright abode, 
Within the palace court he stepped, 
‘Where ordered bands their station kept, 
And saw Sumantra standing near 
‘With down-cast eye and gloomy cheer. 
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RAMA IN FHE PALACE, 

‘The dark incomparable chief 
‘Whose eye was like a lotus leaf, 
Cried to the mournful charioteer, 
“Go tell my sire that I am here.’ 

Sumantra, sad and all dismayed, 
The chieftain’s order swift obeyed. 
‘Within the palace doors he hied 
And saw the king, who wept and sighed. 
Like the great sun when wrapped in shade, 
Like fire by ashes overlaid, 
Or like a pool with waters dried, 
So lay the world’s great lord and pride. 
A while the wise Sumantra gazed 
On him whose senses woe had dazed, 
Grieving for Réma. Near he drew 4 
‘With hands upraised im reverence due. 
With blessing first his king he hailed ; 
‘Then with a voice that well-nigh failed, 
In trembling accents soft and low 
Addressed the monarch in his woe: 
‘The prince of men, thy Rima, waits 
“To see thee at the palace gates. 
His wealth to Bréhmans be has dealt, 
And all who in his home have dwelt. 
Admit thy son. His friends have heard 
His kind farewell and parting word. 
He longs to see thee first, and then 
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‘Will seek the wilds, O King of men. 
He, with each princely virtue's blaze, 
Shines as the sun engirt by rays’ 

The truthfal king who loved to keep 
The law, profound as Ovean’s deep, 

And stainless aa the dark blue aky, 
‘Thus to Sumantra made reply ; 

‘Go then, Sumantra, go and cal! 

‘My wives and ladies one and all, 

Drawn round me shall they fill the place 
When I behold my Réma’s face.’ 

Quick to the inner rooms he sped, 
And thus to all the women said, 

*Come, at the summons of the king: 
Come all, and make no tarrying.’ 

Their husband's word, by him conveyed, 
Soon aa they heard, the dames obeyed, 
And following his guidance all 
‘Came thronging to the regal hall, 

In number half seven hundred, they, 
All lovely dames, in long array, 

With their bright eyes for weeping red, 
‘To stand round Queen Kaufalyé, sped. 
They gathered, and the monarch viewed 
One moment all the multitude, 

‘Then to Sumantra spoke and said ; 

* Now let my eon be hither led.’ 

Sumantra went. Then Réma came, 
And Lakshman, and the Maithil dame, 
And, as he led them on, their guide 
Straight to the monarch’s presence hied. 
When yet far off the father caw 
Bia con with raised palms toward him draw, 
Girt by his ladies, sick with woes, 
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Swift from his royal seat he rose. 
With all his strength the aged man 
To meet his darling R&ma ran, 
But trembling, wild with dark despair, 
Fell on the ground and fainted there. 
And Takshmay, wont in cars to ride, 
And Réma, threw them by the side 
Of the poor miserable king, 
Half lifeless with his eorrow’s sting. 
Throughout the spacious hall up went 
A thousand women’s wild Jament: 
‘Ab Réma!’ thus they wailed and wept, 
And anklets tinkled as they stepped. 
Around his body, weeping, threw 
‘Their loving arms the brothers two, 
And then, with Sité’s gentle aid, 
The king upon s couch was laid. 
At length to earth’s imperial lord, 
‘When life and knowledge were restored, 
Though seas of woe went o'er his head, 
With suppliant hands thus Rama ssid: 
‘Lord of us sll, great King, thou art: 
Bid me farewell before we part. 
To Dandak wood this day I go: 
One blessing and one look bestow. 
Let Lakshmap my companion be, 
And S{té also follow me. 
‘With truthful pleas I sought to bend 
Their purpose ; but no ear they lend. 
‘Now cagt this sorrow from thy heart, 
And let us all, great King, depart. 
As Brahmé sends his children, so 
Let Lakshmag, me, and Sfté go.’ 

He stood unmoved, and watched intent 
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‘Until the king should grant consent. 
Upon his gon his eyes he cast, 
And thus the monarch spake at last; 
‘O Réma, by her arta enslaved, 
I gave the boons Kaikeyi craved, 
‘Unfit to reign, by her misled: 
‘Be ruler in thy father’s stead.’ 

‘Thus by the lord of men addressed, 
Rama, of virtue’s friends the best, 
In lore of language duly learned, 
His answer, reverent, thus returned : 
‘A thousand years, O King, remain 
O’er this our city still to reign. 
I in the woods my life will lead : 
The lust of rule no more I heed. 
‘Nine years and five I there will spend, 
And when the portioned days shall end, 
‘Will come, my vows and exile o’er, 
And clasp thy fest, my King, once more,’ 

A captive in the mare of truth, 
Weeping, distressed with woe and ruth, 
‘Thus spake the monarch, while the queen 
Kaikeyi urged him on unseen: 
*@o then, O Réma, and begin 
‘Thy course unvext by fear and sin: 
Go, my beloved son, and earn 
Success, and joy, and safe return. 
So fast the bonds of duty bind, 
O Raghu’s son, thy truthful mind, 
‘That naught can turn thee back, or guide 
Thy will so strongly fortified. 
Bat O, a little longer stay, 
Nor turn thy steps this night away, 
‘That I one little day—alas:! - 
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One only—with my son may pasa 

Me and thy mother do not slight, 

But stay, my son, with me to-night; 

With every dainty please thy taste, 

And seek to-morrow morn the waste. 

Hard is thy task, O Raghu's eon, 

Dire is the toil thou wilt not shun, 

Far to the lonely wood to flee, 

And leave thy friends for love of me. 

I ewear it by my truth, believe, 

For thee, my son, I deeply grieve, 

‘Misguided by the traitreas dame 

With hidden guile like smouldering flame. 

Now, by her wicked counsel stirred, 

‘Thou fain wouldst keep my plighted word, 

No marvel that my eldest born 

‘Would hold me true when I have sworn.” 
Then Réms having calmly heard 

His wretched father speak each word, 

‘With Lakabmay standing by his side 

‘Thus, humbly, to the king replied: 

‘If dainties now my taste regale, 

To-morrow must those dainties fail, 

This day departure I prefer 

To all that wealth can minister. - 

O'er this fair land, no longer mine, 

Which I, with all her realms, resign, 

Her multitudes of men, her grain, 

Her etores of wealth, let Bharat reign. 

And let the promised boon which thou 

‘Waast pleased to grant the queen eré now, | 

Be hers in full: Be true, O King, 

Kind giver of each precious thing. 

‘Thy spoken ord 1 oll will Reed, 
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Obeying all thy lips decreed ; 

And fourteen years in woods will dwell 
‘With those who live in glade and dei). 
No-hopes of power my heart can touch, 
No selfish joys attract so much 

As,son of Raghu, to fulfil 

With heart and soul my father’s will. 
Dismiss, dismiss thy needless woe, 

Nor let those drowning torrents flow: 
The Lord of Rivers in his pride 

Keeps to the banks that: bar his tide. 
Here in thy presence I declare ; 

By thy good deeds, thy truth, I swear; 
Nor lordship, joy, nor lands I prize ; 
Life, heaven, ali blessings I despise ; 

I wish to see thoo still remain’ 

Most true, O King, and free from stain. 
It must not, Sire, it must not be: 

I cannot rest one hour with thee. 
"Then. bring this sorrow to an end, 

For naught my settled will can bend. 
I gave a pledge that binds me too, 
And to that pledge I still am true. 
Kaikeyi bade me speed away: 

She prayed me, and I answered yea. 
Pine not for me, and weep no more: 
The wood for us has joy in store, 
Filled with the wild doer’s peaceful herds, 
And voices of thousand birds. 

A father is the God of each, 

Yea, e’en of Gods, so Scriptures teach : 
And I will keep my sire’s decree, 

For aa a God I honour thee. 

O best of men, the time is nigh, 
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‘The fourteen years will soon pass by 

And to thine eyes thy son restore: 

Be comforted, and weep no more. 

Thou with thy firmness shouldst support 
‘These weeping crowds who throng the court; 
Then why, O chief of high renown, 

8o troubled, and thy soul cast down?” 
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CANTO XXXV. 





KAIKEY! REPROACHED. 





‘Wild with the rage he could not calm, 
Sumantra, grinding palm on palm, 

His head in quick impatience shook, 
And sighed with woe he could not brook. 
He gnashed his teeth, his eyes were red, 
From his changed face the colour fled. 
In rage and grief that knew'no law, 

The temper of the king he saw., 

‘With his word-arrows swift and keen 

He shook the bosom of the queen. 

‘With scorn, as though its lightning stroke 
Wauld blast her body, thus he spoke: 

« Thou, who, of no dread sin afraid, 

Hast DaSaratha’s self betfayed, 

Lord of the world, whose might sustains 
Each thing that moves or fixed remains, 
‘What direr crime is left thee now ? 
Death to thy lord and house art thou, 
Whose cruel deeds the king distress, 
Mahendra’s peer in mightiness, 

Firm as the mountain’s rooted steep, 
Enduring as the Ocean’s deep. 

Despise not DaSaratha, he . 

Is.a kind lord and friend to thee. 

A loving wife in worth outruns 

The mother of ten million sons. 

Kings, when their sires have passed away, 
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Succeed by birthright to the sway. 
Ikshv&ko’s son still rules the state, 
Yet thou this rule wouldst violate. 
Yea, let thy son, Kaikeyf, reign, 

Let Bharat rule his sire’s domain, 

Thy will, O Queen, shall none oppose : 
‘We all will go where Réma goes. 

No Bréhman, scorning thee, will rest 
Within the realm thou governest, 

But all will fly indignant hence : 

So great thy trespass and offence, 

I marvel, when thy crime I see, 

Earth yawns not quick to swallow thee; 
And that the Bréhman saints prepare 
‘No burning scourge thy soul to scare, 
With cries of shame to smite thee, bent 
‘Upon our Réma’s banishment, 

The Mango tree with axes fell, 

And tend instead the Neem tree weil. 
Still watered with all care the tree 
‘Will never sweet and pleasant be. 

Thy mother’s faults to thee descend, 
And with thy borrowed nature blend, 
Troe is the ancient saw: the Neem 
Can ne’er distil a honeyed stream. 
Taught by the tale of long ago 

Thy mother’s hateful sin we know. 

A bounteous saint, as all have heard, 
A boon upon thy sire conferred, 

And all the eloquence revealed 

‘That fills the wood, the flood, the field. 
No creature walked, or swam, or flew, 
But he its varied language knew. 

One morn upon his couch he heard 
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The chattering of a gorgeous bird, 
And as he marked its close intent 
He laughed aloud in merriment. 

Thy mother furious with her lord, 
And fain to perish by the cord, 

Said to her husband : ‘I would know, 
O Monarch, why thou laughest so” 
The king in answer spake again : 

*I£ I this laughter should explain, 
‘This very hour would be my last, 
For death, be sure, would follow fast.’ 
Again thy mother, flushed with ire, 
To Kekaya spake, thy royal sire: 
«Tell me the canse; then live or die: 
I will not brook thy laugh, not 1’ 
Thus by his darling wife addressed, 
The king whose might all earth confessed, 
To that kind saint his story told 
‘Who gave the wondrous gift of old. 
‘Bo listened to the king's complaint, 
And thus in answer spoke the saint : 
‘King, let her quit thy home or die, 
But never with her prayer comply.’ 
The saint’s reply his trouble stilled, 
And all his heart with pleasure filled, 
Thy mother from his home he sent, 
And days like Lord Kuvera’s spent. 
So thou wouldst force the king, misled 
By thee, in evil paths to tread, 

And bent on evil wouldst begin, 
Through folly, this career of sin, 
Moat true, methinks, in thee ia showr 
The ancient saw 80 widely known: 
The sons their fathers’ worth declare 
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And girls their mothers’ nature share. 

So be not thou. For pity’s sake 

Accept the word the monarch spake. 

‘Thy husband's will, O Queen, obey, 

And be the people’s hope and stay. 

O, do not, urged by folly, draw 

The king to tread on duty’s law, 

The lord who ali the world sustains, 

Bright as the God o’er Gods who reigns. 

Our glorious king, by sin unstained, 

‘Will never grant what fraud obtained ; 

No shade of fault in him is seen: 

Let Réma be anointed, Queen. 

Remember, Queen, undying shame 

‘Will through the world pursue thy name, 

If Rama leave the king his sire, 

And, banished, to the wood retire. 

Come, from thy breast this fever fling : 

Of his own realm be Rama king. 

None in this city e'er can dwell . 

To tend and love thee half so well, 

‘When Rama sits in royal place, 

‘True to the custom of his race 

Our monarch of the mighty bow 

A hermit to the woods will go.’? 
Sumantra thus, palm joined to palm, 

Poured forth his words of bane and balm, 

‘With keen reproach, with pleading kind, 
1 Tb -was the custom of the kings af the solar dynasty to resign in 


their extreme old age the kingdom to the heir, and spend the remainder 
of their days in holy meditation in the forest: 


“For much through agas in thair life's dealine 
Is the good custom of Tkabvéku's Hine,” 


Roghueania, 
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Striving to move Kaikeyi's mind, 

In vain he prayed, in vain reproved, 
She heard unaoftened and unmoved. 

Nor could the eyes that watched her view 
One yielding look, one change of hue, 
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SIDDHARTH’S SPEECH. 

—— 
Ikshvéku’s son with anguish torn 
For the great oath his lips had sworn, 
‘With tears and sighs of sharpest pain 
Thus to Sumantra spake again: 
* Prepare thou quick a perfect force, 
Cars, elephants, and foot, and horse, 
To follow Raghu’s scion hence 
Equipped with all magnificence. 
Let traders with the wealth they sell, 
And those who charming stories tell, 
And dancing-women fair of face, 
‘The prince’s ample chariots grace. 
On all the train who throng his courts, 
And those who share his manly sports, 
Great gifts of precious wealth bestow, 
And bid them with their master go. 
‘Let noble arms, and many a wain, 
And townsmen swell the prince’s train ; 
And hunters best for woodland skill 
‘Their places in the concourse fill, 
‘While elephants and deer he slays, 
Drinking wood honey as he strays, 
And looks on streams each fairer yet, 
His kingdom he may chance forget. 
Let atl my gold and wealth of corn 
‘With Rama to the wilds be borne ; 
For it will soothe the exile’s lot 
To sacrifice in each pure spot, 
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Deal ample largess forth, and meet 
Each hermit in his calm retreat. 

The wealth shall Réma with him bear: 
Ayodhyé shall be Bharat’s share.’ 

‘As thus Kakutstha’s offspring spoke, 

Fear in Kaikeyi’s breast awoke. 

‘The freshness of her face was dried, 

Her trembling tongue was terror-tied. 
Alarmed and sad, with bloodless cheek, 
She turned to him and scarce could speak : 
‘Nay, Sire, but Bharat shall not gain 

An empty realm where none remain, 

My Bherat shall not rule a waste 

Reft of all'sweets to charm the taste— 
‘The wine-cup’s dregs, all dull and dead, ( 
‘Whence the light foam and life are sail 

‘Thus in her rage the long-eyed dame 
Spoke her dire speech untouched by shame. 
Then, answering, DaSaratha spoke: 

‘Why, having bowed me to the yoke, 
Dost thou, most cruel, spur and goad 

‘Me who am struggling with the load ? 
‘Why didat thou not oppose at first 

‘This hope, vile Queen, so fondly nursed ?” 

Scarce could the monarch’s angry speech 
The ears of the fair lady reach, 

‘When thus, with double wrath inflamed, 
Kaikeyi to the king exclaimed : 

‘Sagar, from whom thy line is traced, 
Drove forth his eldest son disgraced, 
Called Asamanj, whose fate we know : 
Thus should thy eon to exile go.’ 

‘Fie on thee, dame!’ the monarch said ; 
Each of her people bent his head, 
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And stood in shame and sorrow mute: 
She marked not, bold and resolute. 
Then great Siddharth, inflamed with rage, 
‘The good old councillor and sage 
On whose wise redo the king relied, 
To Queen Kaikeyi thua replied : 
* But Asamanj the cruel laid 
His hands on infants as they played, 
Cast them to Sarji’s flood, and smiled 
For pleasure when he drowned a child.' 
‘The people saw, and, furious, sped 
Straight to the king his sire and said : 
‘Choose us, O glory of the throne, 
Choose us, or Asamanj alone,’ 
«Whence comes this dread?’ the monarch cried ; 
And all the people thus replied : 
‘In folly, King, he loves to lay 
Fierce hands upon our babes at play, 
Casts them to Sarji’s flood, and joys 
To murder our bewildered boys.” 
With heedful ear the king of men 
Heard each complaining citizen. 
To please their troubled minds he strove, 
And from the state his son he drove. 
With wife and gear upon a car 
He placed him quick, and sent him far. 
) Gee Book L, Canto XXXIX. An Indian prince in more modera 
times appears to have diverted himself in a similar way. 


‘Tt te wtill reported in Belgaum that Appay Deasy was wont to amuse 
himeslt “by making several young and beautiful women stand side by 
side on © narrow beloony, without « parapet, overhanging the deep 
reservoir ab the new palace in Nipani, Ho usd then to pass along the 
Hine of trembling crestures, and saddenly thrusting one of them head- 
long ito .the water below, he used to watch ber drowning, and derive 
pleasure fom hee dying agonies,”~—History of the Belgaum District. 
‘By H. J, Stoke, M. 8. C. 
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And thug he gave commandment, ‘He 
Shall all his days an exile be.” 

‘With basket and with plough he atrayed 
O’er mountain heights, through pathless shade, 
Roaming all lands a weary time, , 
An outcast wretch defiled with crime, 
Sagar, the righteous path who held, 

His wicked offspring thus expelled. 

But what has Réma done to blame 7 
‘Why should his sentence be the same? 
No sin his stainless name can dim ; 

‘We see no fault at all in him. 

Pure as the moon, no darkening blot 

On his sweet life has left a spot. 

Tf thou canst see one fault, e'en one, 

To dim the fume of Raghu’s son, 

That fault this hour, O lady, show, 

And Réma to the wood shall go. 

To drive the guiltless to the wild, 
‘Truth’s constant lover, undefiled, 

Would, by defiance of the right, 

The glory e'en of Indra blight. 

Then cease, O lady, and dismiss 

Thy hope to ruin Rama’s bliss, 

Or all thy gain, O fair of face, 

‘Will be men’s hatred, and disgrace.’ 
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THE COATS OF BARE. 





Thus spake the virtuous sage ; and then 
Réma addressed the king of men. 

In laws of meek behaviour bred, 

‘Thus to his sire he meekly said : 

* King, I renounce all earthly care, 
And live in woods on woodland fare. 
‘What, dead to joys, have I to do 
With lordly train and retinue? 

‘Who gives his elephant and yet 
Upon the girths his heart will set @ 
How can a cord attract his eyes 
Who gives away the nobler prize? 
Best of the good, with me be led 
No host, my King, with banners spread. 
All wealth, all lordship I resign : 
The hermit’s dress alone be mine. 
Before I go, have here conveyed 
A. little basket and a spade. 

‘With these alone I go, content, 

For fourteen years of banishment.’ 
‘With her own hands Kaikeyi took 
The hermit coats of bark, and, ‘ Look,’ 

She cried with bold unblushing brow 
Before the concourse, ‘ Dress thee now.’ 
What lion leader of the brave 

‘Took from her hand the dress she gave, 
Cast his fine raiment on the ground, 
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And round his waist the vesture bound, 

Then quick the hero Lakshmap too 

His garment from his shoulders threw, 

And, in the presence of bis sire, 

Indued the ascetic’s rough attire. 

But Sité, in her silks arrayed, 

Threw glances, trembling and afraid, 

On the bark coat she had to wear, 

Like a shy doe that eyes the snare. 

Ashamed and weeping for distreas 

From the queen’s hand she took the dress, 

‘The fair one, by her husband’s side 

‘Who matched heayen’s minstrel monarch,’ cried : 

‘ How bind they on their woodland dress, 

‘Those hermits of the wilderness?’ 
‘There stood the pride of Janak’s race 

Perplexed, with sad appealing face. 

One coat the lady’s fingers grasped, 

One round her neck she feebly clasped, 

But failed again, again, confused 

By the wild garb she ne’er had used. 

Then quickly hastening Réma, pride 

Of all who cherish virtue, tied 

The rough bark mantle on her, o’er 

The silken raiment that she wore. 
‘Then the sad women when thy saw 

BR&ma the choice bark round her draw, 

Rained water from each tender eye, 

And cried aloud with bitter cry: 

© O, not on her, beloved, not 

On Sité falls thy mournful lot. 

i, faithful to thy father’s will, 

‘Thou must go forth, leave Sité still. 


‘Chitearatha, King of the celestial choristers, 
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Let Sité still remaining here 

Our-hearts with her loved presence cheer. 

With Lakshman by thy side to aid 

Seek thou, dear son, the lonely shade. 

Unmeet,.ons good and fair as she 

Should dwell in woods a devotee. 

Let not our prayers be prayed in vain : 

Let beauteous Sité yet remain ; 

For by thy love of duty tied 

Thou wilt not here thyself abide.’ 
Then the king’s venerable guide 

YVafishths, when he saw each coat 

Enclose the lady’s waist and throat, 

Her zeal with gentle words repressed, 

And Queen Kaikey{ thus addressed : 

*O eyil-bearted sinner, shame 

Of royal Kekaya’s race and name; 

‘Who matchless in thy sin couldst cheat 

Thy lord the king with vile deceit ; 

Lost to all sense of duty, know 

Sité to exile shall not go. 

Sité shall guard, as 'twere her own, 

The precious trust of Réma’s throne. 

Those joined by wedlock’s sweet control 

Have but one self and common soul, 

‘Thus Sité shall our empress be, 

For Réma’s self and soul is she. 

Or if she etill to Réme cleave 

And for the woods the kingdom leave : 

Tf naught her loving heart deter, 

We and this town will follow her. 

The warders of the queen shall take 

‘Their wives and go for Réma’s sake. 

‘The nation with its stores of grain, 
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‘The city’s wealth shall swell his train. 
Bharat, Satrughna both will wear, 

Bark mantles, and his lodging share, 
Still with their elder brother dwell 

“In the wild wood, and serve him well. 
Rest here alone, and rule thy atate 
Unpeopled, barren, desolate ; 

Be empress of the land and trees, 

Thou sinner whom our sorrows please. 
The land which Rama reigns not o’er 
Shall bear the kitigdom’s name no more: 
The woods which Réma wanders through 
Shail be our home and kingdom too. 
Bharat, be sure, will never deign 

O’er realms his father yields, to reign. 
Nay, if the king’s true son he be, 

He will not, sonlike, dwell with thee. 
Nay, shouldst thou from the earth arise, 
And send thy message from the skies, 
To his forefathers’ custom true 

No erring course would he pursue. 

So hast thou, by thy grievous fault, 
Offended him thou wouldst exalt. 

In all the world none draws his breath 
‘Who loves not Rama, true to death. 
This day, O Queen, shalt thou behold 
Birds, deer, and beasts from jee and fold 
‘Turn to the woods in R&ma’s train, 
And naught save longing trees remain.’ 
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OARE FOR KAUSALYA. 
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Then when the people wroth and sad 
Saw Sité in bark vesture clad, 
Though wedded, like some widowed thing, 
They cried out,‘ Shame upon thee, King !’ 
Grieved by their cry and angry look 
The lord of earth at once forsook 
All hope in life that still remained, 
In duty, self, and fame unstained. 
Ikshvéku’s son with burning sighs 
On Queen. Kaikeyi bent his eyes, 
And said: ‘But Sité must not flee 
In garments of a devotee. 
My holy guide has spoken truth : 
Unfit is she in tender youth, 
So gently nurtured, soft and fair, 
The hardships of the wood to share. 
How has she sinned, devout and true, 
The noblest monarch’s child, 
That she should garb of bark indue 
And journey 10 the wild ? 
That she should spend her youthful days 
Amid a hermit band, 
Like some poor mendicant who strays 
Sore troubled, through the land 7 
Ah, let the child of Janak throw 
Her dress of bark aside, 
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And let the royal lady go 
With royal wealth supplied. 
Not such the pledge I gave before, 
‘Unfit to linger here : 
The oath which I the sinner swore 
Is kept, and leaves her clear. 
‘Won from her childlike love this teo 
My instant death would be, 
As blossoms on the old bamboo 
Destroy the parent txee.* 
Tf aught amiss by Réma done 
Offend thee, O thou wicked one, 
‘What least transgression canst thou find 
In her, thou worst of womankind t 
‘What shade of fault ia her appears, 
‘Whose full soft, eye is like the deer’s ? 
What canst thou blame in Janak’s child, 
So gentle, modest, true, and mild? 
Ia not one crime complete, that sent 
My Réma forth to banishment? 
And wilt thou other sins commit, 
Thou wicked one, to double it? 
This is the pledge and oath I swore, 
‘What thou besoughtest, and no more, 
Of Réma—for I heard thee, dame— 
‘When he for consecration came. 
Now with this limit not content, 
In hell should be thy punishment, 
‘Who fain the Maithil bride wouldst press 
To clothe her limbs with hermit dress.’ 
Thus apake the father in his woe ; 
And Réma, still prepared to go, 
To him who sat with drooping head 





1 Tt is said that the bamboo dies after flowering. 
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Spake in return these words and said : 

* Just King, here stands my mother dear, 
Kaufalyé, one whom all revere, 
Submissive, gentle, old is she, 

And keeps her lips from blame of thee. 
For her, kind lord, of me bereft 
A sea of whelming woe is left. 
O, show her in her new distress 
‘Still fonder love and tenderness, 
‘Well honoured by thine honoured hand 
Her grief for me let her withstand, 
‘Who wrapt in constant thought of me 
In me would live s devotee. 
Peer of Mahendra, O, to her be kind, 
And treat I pray, my gentle mother so, 
‘That, when I dwell afar, her life resigned, 
She may not pass to Yama’s realm for woe.” 
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CANTO XXXIX. 


COUNSEL TO SiT& 





Scarce. had the sire, with each dear queen,. 
Heard R&ima‘s. pleading voice, and seen. 
His darling in his hermit dress 

Ere failed: hie: senses for distress. : 
@onvulsed with woe, his soul that shook,. 
@n Baghu’s son he could not. look.; 

Or if he looked with failing eye 

He could not to.the chief reply.. 

By pangs of bitter grief assailed, 

‘The long-armed monarch. wept and wailed, 
Half dead a. while and sore distraught, 
While B&ma filled. his every thought. 
“This. hand. of mine in days ere now. 

Has reft her young from many a cow,,. 
Or living things has idly slain ; 

Hence- comes, I ween,. this hour of pain, 
Not till the hour is come to. die- 

@an from. ite shell the spirit fly. 

Death comes not, and Kaikeyi still” 
‘Torments the. wratch she cannot kill). 
Who sees his son before him quit 

‘The fine-sofé robes his rank that fit,. 
And, glorious as the burning fire, 

En hermit garb his limbs attire. 

Now all the people grieve and groan 
Through Queen. Kaikeyi’s deed alone, 
Who, having dared this deed of sin, 
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Strives for herself the gain to win.’ 

He spoke. With tears his eyes grew dim, 
His senses all deserted him. 

He cried, O Réma, once, then weak 
And fainting could no further speak. 
Unconscious there he lay: at length 
Regathering his sense and strength, 
While his full eyes their torrents shed, 
To wise Sumantra thus he said : 
‘Yoke the light car, and hither lead 
Fleet coursera of the noblest breed, 
And drive this heir of lofty fate 
Beyond the limit of the state. 

‘This seems the fruit that virtues bear, 
‘The meed of worth which texts declare— 
The sending of the brave and good 

By sire and mother to the wood.’ 

He heard the monarch, and obeyed, 
With ready feet that ne’er delayed, 
And brought before the palace gate 
The horses and the car of state. 

‘Then to the monarch’s son he sped, 
And raising hands of reverence said 
Thut the light car which gold made fair, 
With best of steeds, was standing there. 
King Dafaratha called in haste 

‘The lord o'er al) his treasures placed, 
And spoke, well skilled in place and time, 
His will to him devoid of crime : 

* Count all the years she has to live 
Afar in forest wilds, and give 

‘To Bité robes and gems of price 

As for the time may well suffice” 
Quick to the treasure-room he went, 
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Charged By that king most excellent, 
Brought the rich stores, and gave them all 
To Sit& in the monarch’s halk 

‘The Maithil dame of high descent 
Received each robe and ornament, 

And tricked those limbs, whose lines foretold 
High destiny, with gems and gold. 

So well adorned, eo fair to view, 

‘A glory through the hall she threw: 

So, when the Lord of Light upsprings, 
‘His radiance o’er the sky he flings, 
‘Then Queen Kaufalyé spake at last, 
‘With loving arms about her cast, 
Preaged lingering kisses on her head, 
And to the high-souled lady said : 

‘ Ab, in this faithless world below 
‘When dark misfortune comes and woe, 
‘Wives, loved and cherished every day, . 
Neglect their lords and disobey, 

Yes} woman’a nature still is this :— 
After long days of calm and bliss 

‘When some light grief her spirit tries, 
She changes all her love, or flies. 

Young wives are thankless, false in soul 
With roving hearts that apurn control, 
Brooding on sin and quickly changed, 

In one short hour their love estranged. 
Not glorious deed or lineage fair, 

Not knowledge, gift, or tender care 

In chains of lasting love can bind 

A woman’s light inconstant mind. 

But those good dames who still maintain 
‘What right, truth, Scripture, rule ordain— 
No holy thing in their pure eyes 
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‘With one beloved husband vies. 
Nor let ‘thy lord my son, condemned 

_ To-exile, be by thee contemned, 

‘ For be he poor or wealthy, he 
Is as a God, dear child, to thee.” 

‘When Sité heard Kaufaly4’s spooch 

Her dwty and her gain to teach, 
She joined her palms with reverent grace, 
And gave her answer face to face: 

‘+ All will I do, forgetting naught, 
Which thou, O honoured Queen, hast taught. 
% know, have heard, and deep have stored 
‘The rules of duty to my Jord. 
Not me, good Queen, shouldst thon include 
Among the faithless muititade. 
[ts own sweet light the moon shall leave 
Ere I to duty cease to cleave. 
‘The stringless lute gives forth no strain, 
The wheelless car in urged in vain : 
No joy « lordless dame, although 
Blest with a hundred sons, can know, 
From father, brother, and from sen 
A measured ebare of joy is won: 
‘Who wovld not honour, love, and bless 

_ Her lord, whose gifts are measureless ¢ 

, Thus trained to think, I hold in awe 
Scripture’s command and duty’s law, 
Him can I bold in slight esteem f 
Her lord is woman’s God, I deem.” 
Kaudalyé heard the lady's speech, 
Nor failed those words her heart to reach. 
‘Thea, pure in mind, she gave to flow 
‘The tear that sprang of joy and woe, 
‘Then duteaus Rama forward came 
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And stood before the honoured dame, 

And joining revetent hands addressed 

‘The queen in tank above the rest: 

*O mother, from these tears refrain ; 

Look on my sire and still thy pain. 

‘To thee my days afar ahall fiy 

As if sweet slumber closed thine eye, 

And fourteen years of exile seam 

To thee, dear mother, like a dream. 

‘On me returning safe and well, 

Girt by my fiends, thine eyes shall dwell.” 
‘Thus for their deep affection’s sako 

‘The hero to his mother spake, 

Then to the half seven hundred too, f 

Wives of his sire, paid reverence due. 

‘Thus Dagaratha’s son addressed. 

That crowd of matrons sore distressed : 

‘If from these lips, while bere I dwelt, 

One heediess taunt you e’er have felt, 

Forgive me, pray. And now adieu, 

I bid good-bye to all of you” 

‘Then straight, like curlews’ cries, upwent 

The voices of their wild lament, 

While, as he bade farewell, the crowd 

Of royal women wept aloud. 

And through the ample hall’s extent, 

‘Where erst the sound of tabour, blent 

‘With drum and sbrill-toned instrument, 
In joyous concert rose, 

Now rang the sound of wailing high, 

‘The lamentation and the cry, 

‘Tho shriek, the choking sob, the sigh 
That told the ladies’ woes. 
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CANTO XL. 





RAMA'S DEPARTURE. 





Then Rama, Sité, Lakshman bent 

At the king’s feet, and sadly went 
Round him with slow steps reverent. 
When Réma of the duteous heart 
Had gained his sire’s consent to part, 
With Sit& by his side he paid 

Due reverence to the queen dismayed. 
And Lakshman, with affection meet, 
Bowed down and clasped his mother’s feet, 
Sumitr& viewed him as he pressed 
Her feet, and thus her son addressed : 
«Neglect not Réma wandering there, 
But tend him with thy faithful care. 
In hours of wealth, in time of woe, 
Him, sinless son, thy refuge know. 
From this good lew the just ne’er swerve, 
‘That younger sons the eldest serve, 
And to this righteous rule incline 

All children of thine ancient line— 
Freely to give, reward each rite, 

Nor spare their bodies in the fight. 
Let Réima Dafaratha be, 

Look upon .Sité as on me, 

And let the cot wherein you dwell 

Be thine Ayodhy&. Fare thee well.” 
Her blessing thus Sumitré gave 

To him whose soul to Réma clave, 
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Exclaiming, when her speech was done, 
‘Go forth, O Lakshman, go, my son 
Go forth, my son, to win success, 

High victory and happiness. 

Go forth thy foemen to destroy, 

And turn again at last with joy.’ 

As Métali his charioteer 
Speaks for the Lord of Gods to hear, 
Sumantra, palm to palm applied, 

Tn reverence trained, to Réma cried : 
‘O famous Prince, my car ascend,—— 
May blessings on thy course sttend,— 
And swiftly shall my horses flee 

And place thee where thou biddest me, 
‘The fourteen years thou hast to stay 
Far in the wilds, begin to-day ; 

For Queen Kaikeyi cries, Away.’ 

Then Sité, best of womankind, 
Axcended, with a tranquil mind, 
Soon‘as her toilet task was done, 

That chariot brilliant as the sun. 

Réma and Lakshman true and bold 
Sprang on the car adorned with gold. 
The king those years had counted o'er, 
And given Sité robes and store 2 
Of precious ornaments to wear 

‘When following her husband there. 
The brothers in the car found place 
For nets and weapons of the chase, 
There warlike arms and mail they lsid, 
A leathern basket and a spade. 

Soon as Sumantra saw the three 

Were seated in the chariot,he = - 
Urged on each horse of noble breed, 
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‘Who matched the rushing wind in speed. 
As thus the son of Raghu want 

Forth for his dreary banishment, 

Chill numbing grief the town assailed, 
All strength grew weak, all spirit failed. 
Ayodbyé4 through her wide extent 

‘Was filled with tumult and lament : 
Steeds neighed and shook the bells they bore, 
Each elephant returned a roar. 

Then all the city, young and old, 

Wild with their sorrow uncontrolled, 
Rushed to the car, as, from the sun 

The panting herds to water run. 

Before the car, behind, they clung, 

And there as eagerly they hung, 

With torrents streaming from their eyes, 
Called loudly with repeated cries : 

‘ Listen, Sumantra ; draw thy rein ; 
Drive gently, and thy steods restrain, 
Once more on Réma will we gaze, 

Now to be lost for many days, 

The queen his mother has, be sure, 

A heart of iron, to endure 

To see her godlike Réma go, 

Nor feel it shattered by the blow. 

Sité, well done! Videha’s pride, 

Still like his shadow by his side ; 
Rejoicing in thy duty still 

As sunlight cleaves to Meru’s hill, 

Thou, Lakshmay, too, hast well deserved, 
Who from thy duty bast not swerved, 
Tending the peer of Gods above, 

‘Whose lips speak naught but words of love. 
Thy firm resolve is nobly great, : 
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-And high success on thee shall wait. 
“Yea, thou shalt win a priceless meed— 
‘Thy path with him to heaven shall lead” 
As thus they spake, they could not hold 
The tears that down their faces rolled, 
‘While still they. followed for a space 
“Their darling of Ikshv&ku’s race. 

There stood surrounded by a ring 
‘Of mournful wives the mournful king ; 
For, * I will see once more,” he cried, 
+ Mine own dear son,’ and forth he hied, 
As he came near, there rose the sound 
‘Of weeping, as the dames stood round. 
So the she-elephants complain 
When their great lord and guide is alain, 
Kakutstha’s son, the king of men, 
‘The glorious sire, looked troubled then, 
As the full moon is when dismayed 
By dark eclipse's threatening shade. 
Then Da§aratha’s son, designed 
For highest fate, of lofty mind, 
‘Urged to more speed the charioteer, 
+ Away, away! why linger here? 
‘Urge on thy horses,” Rama cried, 
And ‘Stay, O stay,’ the people sighed. 
Sumantra, urged to speed away, 
‘The townsmen’s call must disobey. 
Forth aa the long-armed hero went, 
‘The dust his chariot wheels up sent 
"Was laid by streams that ever flowed 
From their sad eyes who filled the road, 
‘Then, sprung of woe, from eyes of all 
‘The women drops began to fall, 
As from each lotus on the lake 
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‘The darting fish the water shake. 
‘When he, the king of high renown, 
Saw that one thought heid all the town, 
Like eome tal] tree he fell and lay, 
Whose root the axe has hewn away. 
Then straight a mighty cry from those 
Who followed Réma’s car arose, 

‘Who saw their monarch fainting there 
Beneath that grief too great to bear, 
‘Then ‘ Réma, Réma!’ with the ory 

Of * Ah, his mother!’ sounded high, 
As all the people wept aloud 

Around the ladies’ sorrowing crowd. 
‘When Réma backward turned his eye, 
And saw the king his father lie 

With troubled sense and failing limb, 
And the sad queen, who followed him, 
Like some young creature in the uet, 
That will not, in its misery, let 

Its wild eyes on ita mother rest, 

So, by the bonds of duty pressed, 

His mother’s look he could not meet. 
He saw them’ with their weary fest, 
‘Who, used to bliss, in cars should ride, 
Who ne'er by sorrow should be tried, 
And, as one mournful look he cast, 
‘Drive on,’ he cried, ‘Sumantra, fast.” 
As when the driver's torturing hook 
Goads on an elephant, the look 

Of sire and mother in despair 

‘Was more than Réma’'s heart could bear, 
As mother kine to stalls return 

Which hold the calves for whom they yearn, 
So to the car she tried to run 
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As 8 cow seeks her little one. 
Once and again the hero's eyes 
Looked on his mother, as with cries 
Of woe she called and gestures wild, 
*O Sité, Lakshmag, O my child?” 
‘Stay,’ cried the king, ‘thy chariot stay :’ 
‘On on,’ cried Réma, ‘speed away.’ 
As one between two hosts, inclined 
To neither was Sumantra's mind. 
But Réma spake these words again : 
* A lengthened woe is bitterest pain. 
On, on ; and if his wrath grow hot, 
Thine answer be, ‘ I heard thee not.’ 
Sumantra, at the chiefs behest, 
Dismissed the crowd that toward him pressed, 
And, as he bade, to swiftest speed 
Urged on his way each willing steed. 
The king’s attendants parted thence, 
And paid him heart-felt reverence : 
In mind, and with the tears he wept, 
Each still his place near Réma kept, 
As swift away the horses sped, 
Bis lords to Dafaratha said : 
“To follow him whom thou again 
‘Wouldst see returning home is vain? 
‘With: failing limb and drooping mien 
He heard their counsel wise : 
Still on their son the king and queen 
Kept fast their lingering eyes,‘ 

V «Thirty centuries bave passed since be bogan this memorable jour. 
ney, Every stop of it inknown and is annually traversed by thousands ; 
horo-worship is not extinct. What oan Faith do! How strong are 
the ties of religion when entwined with the legends of a countey! How 
many « cart creeps oreaking and weary along the road from Ayodhyé to 
Chitrakdt, It is this thet gives the Ramdyan a strange interest : the 
story still lives.’ Caloutta Review, Vol, XEZII. 
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€ANTO XLI. 


THE CITIZENS LAMENT: 


The lion chief with hands upraised 

‘Was born from eyes that fondly gazed. 
But then the ladies’ bower was rent 
‘With cries of weeping and lament: 

*« Where goes he now, our lord, the sure- 
Protector of the friendless poor, 

In whom the wretched and the weak 
Defence and aid were wont to seek ? 
All words of wrath he turned aside, 
And ne’er, when cursed, in ire replied. 
He shared his people’s woe, and stilled 
The troubled breast which rage had filled. 
Our chief, on lofty thoughts intent, 

In glorious fame preéminent : 

As on his own dear mother, thus 

He ever looked on each of us. 

‘Where goes he now ? His sire’s behest,. 
By Queen Kaikey(’s guile distressed, 
Has banished to the forest hence 

Him who was all the world’s defence. 
Ah, senseless King, to drive away 

The hope of men, their guard and stay, 
To banish to the distant wood 

Rama the duteous, true, and good 1" 
The royal dames, like cows bereaved 

Of their young calves, thus sadly grieved. 
‘The monarch heard them as thy wailed, 
And by the fire of grief assailed 
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For his dear son, he bowed his head, 

And all his sense and memory fled. 
‘Then were no fires of worship fed, 

‘Thick darkness o'er the sun was spread. 

The cows their thirsty calves denied, 

And elephants flung their food aside, 

Trigenku,' Jupiter looked dread, 

And Mercury and Mars the red, 

In direful opposition met, 

‘The glory of the moon beset. 

‘The lunar stars withheld their light, 

The planets were no longer bright, 

But meteors with their horrid glare, 

And dire Vidikhbés* lit the air. 

As troubled Ocean heaves and raves 

‘When Doom's wild tempest sweeps the waves, 

Thus all Ayodhyé reeled and bent 

‘When R4ma to the forest went. 

And ohilling grief and dark despair 

Fell suddenly on all men there. 

Their wonted pastime all forgot, 

Nor thought of food, or touched it not, 

Crowds in the‘royal street were seen 

With weeping eye and troubled mien : 

‘No more a people gay and glad, 

Each head and heart was sick and sad. 

No more the cool wind softly blew, 

‘The moon no more was fair to view, 

No more the sun with genial glow 

Cherished the world now plunged in woe, 

Sons, brothers, husbands, wedded wives 

Forgot the ties that joined their lives ; 





1 Bea Vok 1. p 356. 
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No thought for kith and kin was spared, 
But all for only Réma cared. 
And Réma’s friends who loved him best, 
Their minds disordered and distreased 
By the great burthen of their woes 
Turned not to slumber or repose. 
Like Earth with all her bills bereft 

Of Indra’s guiding care, 

Ayodhya in her sorrow left 

By him, the high-souled heir, 

‘Was bowed by fear and sorrow’s forve, 
And shook with mazy a throe, 
While warrior, elephant, and horse 

Sent up the cry of woe, 
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CANTO XLII. 


DASARATHA'S LAMENT. 





While yet the dust was seen afar 

‘That marked the course of R&ma’s car, 
The glory of Ikshv4ku’s race 

Turned not away his eager face. 

‘While yet his duteous son he saw 

He could not once his gaze withdraw, 
But rooted to the spot remained 

With eyes that after Rama strained. 
But when that dust no more he viewed, 
Fainting he fell by grief subdued. 

To his right hand Kaufalya went, 

And ready aid the lady lent, 

While Bharat’s loving mother tried 

‘To raise him on the other side. 

The king, within whose ordered soul 
Justice and virtue held control, 

To Queen Kaikeyi turned and said, 
‘With every sense disquieted : 

“Touch me not, thou whose soul can plot 
All sin, Kaikeyi, touch me not. 

No loving wife, no friend to me, 

I ne’er again would look on thee ; 
Ne’er from this day have aught to do 
I'With thee and all thy retinue ; 

‘Thee whom no virtuous thoughts restrain, 
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‘Whose selfish heart seeks only gain. 

The band I laid m mine, O dame, 

‘The steps we took around the flame,’ 

And sll that links thy life to mine 

Here and hereafter I resign. 

Jf Bharat too, thy darling son, 

Joy in the rule thy art has won, 

Ne'er may: the funeral offerings paid 

By ‘his false hand approach my shade.’ 
Then while the dust upon him hung, 

The monarch to Kausalyé clung, 

And she with mournful steps and slow 

Turaed to the palace, worn with woe. 

As one whose hand has touched the fire, 

Or alain a Brébman in his ire, 

He felt his heart with sorrow torn 

Still thinking of his son forlorn. 

Each step was torture, as the road 

The traces of the chariot showed, 

And as the shadowed sun grows dim 

So care and anguish darkened him. 

He raised a cry, hy woe distraught, 

As'of his son again he thought, 

And judging that the car had sped 

Beyond the city, thus he suid : 

‘T still behold the foot-prints made 

By the good horses that conveyed 

My son afar: these marks I see, 

But high-souled R4ma, where is he? 

Ah me, my son! my first and best, 

On pleasant couches wont to rest, 

With limbs perfumed with sandal, fanned 

By many a beauty’s tender hand : 


© In the marriage service. 
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Where will he lie with log or stone 
Beneath him for a pillow thrown, 
To leave at morn his earthy bed, 
Neglected, and with dust o’erapread, 
As from the flood with sigh and pant 
Comes forth the husband elephant ? 
The men who make the woods their home 
Shall eee the long-armed hero roam. 
Roused from bis bed, though lord of all, 
In semblance of a friendiess thrall. 
Janak’s dear child who ne’er haa met 
With aught save-joy and comfort yet, 
‘Will reach to-day the forest, worn 
And wearied with the brakes of thorn. 
Ah, gentle girl, of woods unskilled, 
How wilt her heart with dread be filled 
At the wild beasts’ deep roaring there, 
‘Whose voices lift the shuddering hair! 
Kaikeyf, glory iu thy gain, 
And, widow queen, begin to reign : 
No will, no power to live have I 
‘When my brave son no more is nigh,’ 
Thus pouring forth laments, the king 
Girt by the people's orowded rivg, 
Entered the noble bower like one 
New-bathed when funeral rites are done, 
Where’er he looked naught met his gaze 
But empty houees, courts, and ways. 
Closed were the temples : countless feet 
No longer trod the royal street, 
And thinking of his son he viewed 
Men weak and worn and woe-subdued. 
As sinks the sun into a cloud, 
So passed he on, and wept aloud, 
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Within that house no more to be 
The dwelling of the banished three, 
Brave Réma, his Videhan bride, 
And Lakshman by his brother's side: 
Like broad still waters, when the king 
Of all the birds that ply the wing 
Has swooped from heaven and borne away 
‘The glittering snakes that made them gay. 
With choking sobs and voice half spent 
The king renewed his sad lament: 
With broken utterance faint aud low 
Scarce could he speak these words of woe: 
«My steps to Réma’s mother guide, 
And place me by KauSalyé's side : 
There, only there my heart may know 
Some little respite from my woe.’ 

‘The warders of the palace led 
The monarch, when his words were said, 
To Queen Kaufalyé’s bower, and there 
Laid him with reverential care. 
But while he rested on the bed 
Still was his soul disquieted. 
In grief he tossed his arms on high 
Lamentiug with a piteous cry: 
‘QO Réma, Réma,’ thus said be, 
«My son, thou hast forsaken me, 
High blies awaits those favoured men 
Left living in Ayodbyé then, 
Whose eyes shall see my son ones mors: 
Returning when the time is o'er.” 
Then came the night, whose hated gloom 
Fell on him like the night of doom, 
At midnight Daésraths cried 
To Queen KauSsly4 by his side: 
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‘I sea thee not, Kaufalyé ; lay 

Thy gevtle hand in mine, I pray, 
‘When Réms left his home my sight 
‘Went with him, nor returns to-night.’ 
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CANTO XLII. 


KAUSALYA'S LAMENT, 





Kaugaly& saw the monarch lie 

‘With drooping frame and failing eye, 

And for her banished son distressed 

‘With these sad words her lord addressed : 

‘ Kaikeyi, cruel, falee, and vile 

Has cast the venom of her guile 

On Rama lord of men, and she 

Will ravage like a snake set free ; 

And more and more my soul alarm, 

Like a dire serpent bent on harm. 

For triumph crowns each dark intent, 

And Rama to the wild is sent. 

Ab, were he doomed but here to stray 

Begging his food from day to day, 

Or do, enslaved, Kaikeyi’s will, 

This wére & boon, a comfort still. 

But she, as chose her cruel hate, ss 

Has hurled him from his high estate, 

As Bréhmans when the moon is pew 

Cast to the ground the demons’ due.' 

The long-armed hero, like the lord 

Of Nfgas, with his bow and sword 

Begins, I ween, his forest life 

‘With Lakshmay and his faithful wife. 

Ah, how will fare the exiles now, 

‘Whom, moved by Queen Kaikeyi, thou 
¥ The huske aud chaff of the rice offered to the Goda, 
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‘Hast sent in forests to abide, 

Bred in delights, by woe untried? 

Fur banished whon their lives are young, 
With the fair fruit before them hung, 
Deprived of al} their rank that suits, 
How will they live on grain and roots? 
O, that my years of woe were passed, 
And the glad hour were eome at last 
‘When I shall see my ehikiren dear, 
Réma, his wife, and Lakshman here ! 
‘When shall Ayodbyé, wild with. glee, 
Again those mighty heroes see, 

And decked with wreaths her banners wave 
To welcome home the true and brave? 
‘When will the- beautiful city view. 

With happy eyes the lordly two- 
Returning, joyful as the main 

‘When the dear moon is full again? 
When, like some mighty bull who leads: 
‘The cow exulting througts the meads, 
‘Will Réma through the city ride, 
Strong-armed, with Sité at his side? 
‘When will ten thousand thousand meet 
And erowd Ayodhyg’s royal street, 

And grain in joyous welcome throw 
‘Upon my sons who tame the foe t 
When with delight shall youthful bands. 
Of Bréhman maidens in their hands 
Boar fivit.and flowers in goodly show,. 
And circling round Ayodhyé got 

With ripened judgment of a sage, 

And godlike in his blooming age,. 

When shall my virtuous son appear; 
Like kindly rain, our-hearts to cheer 
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Ah, in a former life, I ween, 

This hand of mine, most bass and mean, 

Has dried the udders of the kine 

And left the thirsty calves to pine. 

Hence, as the lion robs the cow, 

Kaikeyi makes me childless now, 

Erxulting from her feebler foe 

To rend the son she cherished so. 

T had but him, in Scripture skilled, 

With every grace his soul was filled. 

Now not a joy has life to give, 

And robbed of him I would not live: 

Yea, all my days are dark and drear 

If he, my darling, be not near, 

And Lakshmag brave, my heart to cheer. 

As for my son I mourn and yearn, 

The quenchless flames of anguish burn 
And kill me with the pain, 

Aw in the summer's noontide blaze 

The glorious Day-God with his rays 
Consumes the parching plain.’ 


CANTO XLIV. 





SUMITRA’S SPEECH. 





Kaufaly& ceased her sad lament, 
Of beauteous dames most excellent. 
Sumitré, who to duty clave, 
In righteous words this answer gave : 
* Dear Queen, all noble virtues grace 
Thy son, of men the first in place. 
Why dost thou shed these tears of woe 
With bitter grief lamenting so ? 
Tf Réma, leaving royal sway 
Has hastened to the woods away, 
’ Tis for his high-souled father's sake 
‘That, he his promise may not break. 
He to the path of duty clings 
Which lordly fruit hereafter brings— 
The path to which the righteous cleave—~ 
For him, dear Queen, thou shouldst not grieve. 
And Lakshmay too, the blameless-souled, 
‘The samo high course with him will hold, 
And mighty bliss on him shall wait, 
So tenderly compassionate. 
And Sité, bred with tender care, 
Well knows what toile await her there, 
But in her love she will not part 
From Rama of the virtuous heart. 
Now has thy son through all the world 
The banner of his fame unfurled : 

2, modest, careful of his vow, 
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What has he left to aim at now? 

The sun will mark his mighty soul, 

His wiedom, sweetness, self-control, 
‘Will spare from pain his face and limb;. 
And with soft radiance shine for him. 
For him through forest glades shalt spring: 
A soft auspicious breeze, and bring 

Its tempered heat and cold to play 
Around him ever night and day, 

The pure cold moonbeams shall delight 
The hero as he sleeps at night, 

And soothe him with the soft caress 

Of a fond parent's tenderness. 

To him, the bravest of the brave, 

His heavenly arms the Brihman gave, 
‘When fierce Suvéhu dyed the plain 
‘With his life-blood by Réma slain, 

Still trusting to his own right arm 

‘Thy hero son will fear no harm : 

As in his father’s palace, he 

In the wild woods will dauntless be. 
‘Whene'er he lets his arrows fly 

His stricken foemen fall and die: 

And is that prince of peerless worth 
Too weak to keep aud sway the earth? 
His sweet pure soul, his beauty’s charm,. 
‘His hero heart, his warlike arm, 

‘Will soon redeem his rightful reign 
When from the woods he comes again. 
The Br&hmans on the prince’s head 
King-making drops shall quickly shed, 
And Sité, Earth, and Fortune share 
‘The glories which await the heir. 

For him, when forth bis chariot swept, 
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The crowd that thronged Ayodhy& wept, 
With agonizing woe distressed. 

‘With him in hermit’s mantle dressed 

In guise of Sité Lakshmf went, 

And none his glory may prevent. 

Yea, naught to him is high or hard, 

Before whose steps, to be his guard, 

Lakshman, the best who draws the bow, 

With spear, shaft, sword rejoiced to go. 

His wanderings iu the forest o'er, 

Thine eyes shall see thy eon once more, 

Quit thy faint heart, thy grief dispel, 

For this, O Queen, is trath I tell. 

Thy son returning, moonlike, thence, 

Shall at thy feet do reverence, 

And, blest and blameless lady, thou 

Shals see hie head to touch them bow. 

Yea, thou shalt see thy son made king 

‘When he returns with triumphing, 

And how thy happy eyes will brim 

‘With tears of joy to look on him! 

‘Thou, blameless lady, shouldst the whole 

Of the sad people here console : 

Why in thy tender heart allow 

This bitter grief to harbour now ? 

As the Yong banks of cloud distil 1} 
‘Their water when they see the hill, | | 
So shall the drops of rapture run 
From thy glad eyes to see thy gon 

_ Returning, as he lowly bends 
To greet thee, girt by all his friends.’ 

‘Thus soothing, kindly eloquent, 

With every hopeful argument 
Kaufalyé’s heart by sorrow rent, 
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Fair Queen Sumitré ceased. 
Kaufalyé heard each pleasant plea, 
And grief began to leave her free, 
As the light clouds of autumn flee, 

‘Their watery stores decreased, 
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THE TAMASA, 
—~— 
Their tender love the people drew 
To follow Réma brave and true, 
The high-souled hero, as he went 
Forth from his home to banishment. 
The king himself his friends obeyed, 
And turned him homeward as they prayed. 
But yet the people turned not back, 
Still close on Réma’s chariot track. 
For they who in Ayodhyf dwelt 
For him such fond affection felt, 
Decked with all grace and glories high, 
‘The dear full moon of every eye. 
Though much his people prayed and wept, 
Kakutstha’s son his purpose kept, 
And still his journey would pursue 
To keep the king his father true. 
Deep in the hero’s bosom sank 
Their love, whose signs his glad eye drank. 
He spoke to cheer them, as his own 
Dear children, in a loving tone : 
* If ye would grant my fond desire, 
Give Bharat now that love entire 
And reverence shown to me by all 
‘Who dwell within Ayodbyé’s wall. 
For he, Kaikeyfs darling son, 
Bis virtuous career will run, 
And ever bound by duty’s chain 
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Consult your weal and bliss and gain, 

In judgment old, in years a child, 

With hero virtues meek and mild, 

A fitting lord is he to cheer 

His people and remove their fear. 

In him all kingly gifté abound, , 

More noble than in me are found : 

Imperial prince, well proved and tried— 

Obey him as your lord and guide. 

And grant, I pray, the boon I ask : 

To please the king be still your task, 

That his fond heart, while I remain 

Far in the woods, may feel no pain.’ 
The more he showed his will to tread 

The path where filial duty led, ; 

The more the people, round him thronged, 

For their dear Rama’s empire longed. 

Still more attached bis followers grew, 

As Rama, with his brother, drew 

The people with bis virtues’ ties, 

Lamenting all with tear-dimmed eyes. 

The eaintly twice-born, triply old 

In glory, knowledge, seasons told, 

With hoary heads that shook and bowed, 

Their voices raised and spake aloud : 

*O steeds, who best and noblest are, 

‘Who whirl 20 swiftly Réma’s car, 

Go not, return : we call on you ; 

Be to your master kind aud true. 

For speechless things are ewift to hear, 

And naught can match a horse's ear. 

O generous ateeds, return, when thus 

You hear the cry of all of us, 

Each vow he keeps most firm and sure, 
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And duty makes his spirit pure. 
Back with our chief! not wood-ward hence ; 
Back to his royal residence!” 

Soor as he saw the aged band, 
Exclaiming in their misery, stand, 
And their ead cries around him rang, 
Swift from his chariot Réma sprang. 
Then, still upon bia journey bent, 
With Sité and with Lakshmag went 
‘The hero by the old men’s side, 
Suiting to theirs his shortened stride. 
He could not pass the twice-born throng 
As weariedly they walked along : 
With pitying heart, with tender eye, 
He could not in his chariot fly. 

‘When they the steps of Rama viewed 

That still his onward conrse pursued, 

Woe shook the troubled heart of each, 

Ani burnt with grief they spoke this speech ; 

« Wjth thee, O Rama, to the wood 
All Brahmans go and Br&hmanhood : 
Borne on our aged shoulders, see, 

Our fires of worship go with thee. 
Bright canopies that lend their shade 
In Vajapeya' rites displayed, 

In plenteous store are Lorne behind 
Like eloudlets in the autumn wind. 
No shelter from the sun hast thou, 
And, lest his fary burn thy brow, 
These sacrificial shades we bear 
Shall aid thee in the noontide glare. 
Our hearts, who ever loved to pore 
On sacred text and Vedic lore, © 


es 
* 1 An important sacrifice at which seventeen victims were imuolated, 
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Now all to thee, beloved, turn, 

And for a-life in foresta yearn. 

Deep in our aged bosoms lies 

‘The Vedas’ lore, the wealth we prize, 5 
There still, like wives at home, shall dwell, 
‘Whose love and trath protect them well, 
To follow thee our hearts are bent ; 

‘We need not plan or argument, 

All else in duty’s law we slight, 

For following thee is following right. 

O noble Prince, retrace thy way: 

O, bear us, Rama, as we lay, 

With many tears and many prayers, 
‘Our aged heads and swan-white hairs 
‘Low in the dust before thy feet ; 

O, hear us, Rama, we entreat. 

Full many of these who with thee run, 
Their sacred rites had just begun. 
Unfinished yet those rites remain ; 

But finished if thou turn again. 

All rooted life and things that move 

To thee their deep affection prove. 

To them, when, warmed by love, they glow 
And sue to thes, some favour show. 
Each lowly bush, each towering tree 
‘Would follow too fur love of thee. 
Bound by ita root it muet remain ; 
But—all it can—its boughs complain, 
As when the wild wind rusbes by 

I¢ tella its woe in groan and sigh, 

No more through air the gay birds flit, 
But, foodless, melancholy sit 

Together on the branch and call 

‘To thee whose kind heart feels for all.’ 
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Aa wailed the aged Bréhmans, bent 
To turn him back, with wild lament, 
Seemed Tamasé herself to sid, 
Checking his progress, aa they ptayed. 
Sumantra from the chariot freed 
‘With ready hand each weary steed ; 
He groomed them with the utmost heed, 

Their limbs he bathed and dried, 
‘Then led them forth to drink and feed 
At pleasure in the grassy mead 

That fringed the river side. 
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THE HALT. 





‘When Réma, chief of Raghu’s race, 
Arrived at that delightful place, 

He looked on Sita first, and then 

To Lakshmay spake the lord of men : 
‘Now first the shades of night descend 
Since to the wilds our steps we bend. 
Joy to thee, brother! do not grieve 

For our dear home and all we leave, 
‘The woods unpeopled seem to weep 
Around us, as their tenants creep 

Or fly to lair and den and nest, 

Both bird and beast, to seek their rest. 
Methinks Ayodhy4’s royal town 

Where dwells my sire of high renown, 
With all her men and dames to-night 
‘Will mourn us vanished from their sight. 
For, by his virtues won, they cling 

In fond affection to their king, 

And thee and me, O brave and true, 
And Bharat and Satrughna too. 

I for my sire and mother feel 

Deep sorrow o’er my bosom steal, 

Lest mourning us, oppressed with fears, 
They blind their eyee with endless teara. 
Yet Bharat’s duteous love will show 
Sweet comfort in their hours of woe, 
And with kind words their hearte sustain, 
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Suggesting duty, bliss, and gain, 

I mourn my parents now no more: 

I count dear Bharat's virtues o’er, 

And his kind love and care dispel 

The doubts I bad, and all is well, 

And thou thy duty wouldst not ehuv, 

And, following me, hast nobly done ; 

Else, bravest, I should need a band 

Around my wife as guard to stand. 

On this first night, my thirst to slake, 

Some water only will I take: 

Thus, brother, thus my will decides, 

Though varied store the wood provides,’ 
‘Thus having said to Lakshman, he 

Addressed in turn Sumantra: ‘Be 

Moat diligent to-night, my friend, 

And with due care thy horses tend.” 

The sun had set : Sumantra tied 

His noble horses side by side, 

Gave stére of grass with liberal hand, 

And rested near them on the strand. 

Each paid the holy evening rite, 

And when around them fell the night, 

The charioteer, with Lakshmay’s aid, 

A lowly bed for Réma laid. 

To Lakshman Réma bade adieu, 

And then by Sité’s side he threw 

His limbs upon the leafy bed 

Their care upon the bank had spread, 

‘When Lakshman saw the couple slept, 

‘Still on the strand his watch he kept, 

Still with Sumantra there conversed, 

And, Réma’s varied gifts rehearsed. 

All night he watched, nor sought repose, 
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Till on the earth the sun arose : 

With him Sumantra stayed awake, 

And still of Réma’s virtues spake, 

‘bus, near the river's grassy shore 

Which herds unnumbered wandered o'er, 

Repose, untroubled, Réma found, 

And all the people lay around. 

The glorious hero left his bed, 

Looked on the sleeping crowd, and said 

To Lakshman, whom each lucky line 

Marked out for bliss with surest sign : 
*O brother Lakshmay, look on these 

Reclining at the roots of trees ; 

All care of house and home resigned, 

Caring for us with heart and mind, 

These people of the city yearn 

To see us to our home retum : 

To quit their lives will they consent, 

But never leave their firm intent. 

Come, while they all unconscious sleep, 

Let us upon the chariot leap, 

And swiftly on our journey speed 

‘Where naught our progress may impede, 

That these fond citizens who roam 

Far from Ikshvéku’s ancient home, 

No more may sleep ‘neath bush and tree, 

Following still for love of me, 

A prince with tender care should heal 

The eelf-brought woes his poople feel, 

And never let hia subjects share 

The burthen he is forced to bear,’ 
Then Lakshman to the chief replied, 

Who stood like Justice by his side: 

‘Thy rede, O sage, I well commend : 
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Without delay the car ascend.” 
Then Réma to Sumantra spoke: 
‘Thy rapid steeds, I pray thee, yoke. 
Hence to the forest will I go: 

Away, my lord, and be not alow.’ 
Sumantra, urged to utmost spead, 
Yoked to the car each generous steed, 
And then, with hand to hand applied, 

He came before the chief and cried : 

«Hail, Prince, whom mighty arms adorn, 

Hail, bravest of the chariot-borne! 

‘With Sit4 and thy brother thou 

Mayst mount: the car is ready now.’ 
The hero clomb the car with haste: 

‘His bow and gear within were placed, 

And quick the eddying flood he passed 

Of Temasé whose waves run fast. 

Soon asa he touched the farther side, 

That strong-armed hero, glorified, 

‘He found a road both wide and clear, 

Where e’en the timid naught could fear. 

Then, that the crowd: might be misled, 

Thus Réma to Sumantra-said : 

‘Speed north a while, then hasten back, 

Returning in thy former track, 

‘That so the people may not learn 

‘The course I follow: drive and turn.’ 
Sumantra, at the chief's behest, 

Quick to the task himself addressed ; 

‘Then near to Réms came, and showed 

‘The chariot ready for the road. 

With Sité, then, the princely two, 

‘Who o’er the line of Raghu threw 

A glory ever bright and new, 
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‘Upon the chariot stood. 
Sumantra fast and faster drove 
His horses, who in fleetness strove, 
Still onward to the distant grove, 

The hermit-haunted wood, 


€ANTO XLVIT. 
as 
THE CITIZENS RETURS.. 
— 

The people, when the morn shone fair, 
Arose to find no Rama there. 
Then fear and numbing grief subdued 
‘The senses of the multitude. 
‘The woe-born tears were running fast 
As all around their eyes they cast, 
And sadly looked, but found no trace- 
Of Béma, searching every place. 
Bereft of Rama good and wise, 
With drooping cheer and weeping eyes;, 
Each woe-distracted sage gave vent 
To sorrow in his wild lament: 
* Woe’ worth the aleep that stole our sense: 
With its beguiling influence, 
That now we look in vain for him 
Of the broad chest and stalwart limb! 
How could the strong-armed hero, thus: 
Deceiving all, abandon us? 
His people ao devoted see,, 
‘Yet to the woods, a hermit, flee? 
How can he, wont our hearts to cheer}, 
As a fond sire his children dear,— 
How can the pri u's race 
Fiy from us to some desert place t 
Here let us all for death prepare, 
Or on the last great journey fare ;+ { 








2 The great pigrimage to the Himtlayas in order to die theca, 
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Of Réma our dear lord bereft, 
What profit in our lives is left? 
Huge trunks of trees around us lie, 
With roots and branches sere and dry, 
Come let us set these logs on fire 
And throw our bodies on the pyre. 
What shall we speak ? How can we say 
We followed Réma on his way, 
The mighty chief whose arm is atrong, 
Who sweetly speaks, who thinks no wrong? 
Ayodhy’s town, with sorrow dumb, 
Without our lord will see us come, 
And hopeless misery will strike 
Elder, and child, and dame alike. 
Forth with that peerless chief we came, 
Whose mighty heart ia aye the same : 
How, refi of him we love, shall we 
Returning dare that town to see?’ 
Complaining thus with varied cry 
They tossed their aged arms on high, 
And their sad hearts with grief were wrung, 
Like cows who sorrow for their young. 
A while they followed on the road 
Which traces of his chariot showed, 
But when at length those traces failed, 
A deep despair their hearts assailed, 
‘The chariot marks no more discerned, 
The hopeless sages backward turned : 
«Ah, what is this? What can we more? 
Fate stops the way, and all is o'er.’ 
‘With wearied hearta, in grief and shame 
They took the road by which they came, 
And reached Ayodbyé’s city, where 
From side to side was naught but care, 
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With troubled spirits quite cast down 
‘They looked upon the royal town, 
And from their eyes, oppressed with woe, 
Their tears again began to flow. 
‘Of Réma reft, the city wore 
No look of beauty as before, 
Like « dull river or a Jake 
By Garud robbed of every snake. 
Dark, dismal as the moonless sky, 
Or as a sea whose bed is dry, 
So nad, to every pleasure dead, 
They saw the town, disquieted, 
On to their houses, high and vast, 
‘Where stores of precious wealth were massed, 
The melancholy Bréhmans passed, 

Their hearta with anguish cleft : 
Aloof from all, they came not near 
To stranger or to kinsman dear, 
Showing in faces blank and drear 

That, not one joy was left. 
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THE WOMEN'S LAMENT. 





‘When those who forth with Rama went 
Back to the town their steps had. bent, 
It seemed that death had touched and chilledi 
‘Those hearts which piercing sorrow filled. 
Each to his several mansion came,. 
And girt by children and his dame, 
From his sad eyes the water shed 

‘That o'er his cheek in torrents spread, 
All joy was fled : oppressed with cares. 
No bustling trader showed bis wares, 
Each shop had lost its brilliant look, 
Each householder forbore to cook. 

No hand with joy its earnings told, 
None cared to win a wealth of gold, 
And scarce the youtbful mother smiled 
To see her first, her new-born child. 

In every house a woman wailed, 

And her returning lord assailed 

‘With keen taunt piercing like the steel 
That bids the tnusked monster kneel : - 
“What now to them is wedded dame, 
‘What house and home and dearest aim, 
Or eon, or bliss, or gathered store, 
‘Whose eyes on Réma look no more? 
There is but one in all the earth, 

One man alone of real worth, 
*Lakshmag, who follows, true and good, 
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Réma, with Sité, through the wood. 
Made holy for all time we deem 

Each pool ang fountain, lake and stream, 
If great Kakutstha’s son shall choose 
"Their water for his bath to use. 

Each forest, dark with lovely trees, 
Shall yearn Kakutatha’s son to please ; 
Each mountain peak and woody hill, 
Each mighty flood and mazy rill, 

Each rocky height, each ehady grove 
Where the blest feet of Rama rove, 
Shall gladly welcome with the best 

Of all they have their honoured guest. 
The trees that clustering blossoms bear, 
And bright-hued buds to gem their hair, 
The heart of Rama shall delight, 

And cheer him on the breezy height. 
For him the upland slopes will show 
The fairest roots and fruit that grow, 
And all their wealth before him fling 
Ere the due hour of ripening. 

For him each earth-upholding hilt 

‘Ite crystal water shall distil, 

And all its floods shall be displayed 

In many a thousand-hued cascade. 
‘Where Réma stands is naught to fear, 
No danger comes if he be near ; 

For all who live on him depend, 

The world’s support, and lord, and friend. 
Ere in too distant wilds he stray, 
Let.us to Rima speed away, 

For rich reward on those will wait 
Who serve a prince of soul so great. 
We will attend on Sité there ; 
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Be Raghu’s son your special care.’ 

‘The city dames, with grief distressed, 
Thus once again their lords addressed : 
‘Béma shal) be your guard and guide, 
And Sfté will for us provide. 

For who would care to linger here, 
Where all is sad and dark and drear? 
‘Who, mid the mourners, hope for bliss 
Tn a poor soulless town like this? 

Tf Queen Kaikey?s treacherous sin, 
Our lord expelled, the kingdom win, 
‘We heed not sons or golden store, 
Our life iteelf we prize no more. 

Tf she, seduced by lust of sway, 

Her lord and son could cast away, 
‘Whom would she leave unharmed, the base 
Defiler of her royal race? 

‘We swear it by our children dear, 

We will not dwell as servants here; 

Tf Queen Kaikeyi live to reign, 

‘We will not in her realm remain. 
Bowed down by her oppressive hand, 
The helpless, lordless, godless land, 
Cursed for Kaikeyfs guilt will fall, 
And swift destruction seize it all. 

For, Rama forced from home to fly, 
The king his sire will surely die, 

And when the king has breathed his last 
Ruin will doubtleas follow fast. 

Sad, robbed of merit, drug the cup 
And drink the poisoned mixture up, 
Or share the exiled Réma's lot, 

Or seek some land that knows her not. 
‘No reason, but a false pretence 
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Drove Réma, Sité, Lakshman hence, 

And we to Bharat have been given 

Like catile to the shambles driven’ 
While in each house the women, pained 

At losa of Réma, still complained, 

Sank to his rest the Lord of Day, . 

And night through all the sky held sway. 

‘The fires of worship all were cold, 

No text was hummed, no tale was told, 

And shades of midnight gloom came down 

Enveloping the mournful town, 

Still, sick at heart, the women shed, 

As for o son or husband fled, 

For Rama tears, disquisted : 
No child was loved aa be. 

And all Ayodhyé, where the feast, 

Music, and song, and dance had consed, 
And merriment and glee, 

‘Where every merchant's atore was closed 

‘That erst its glittering wares exposed, 
‘Was like a dried up sea, 
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THE CROSSING OF THE RIVERS. 

Now Réma, ere the night was fled, 
,O’er many 4 league of road had sped, 
Till, as his course he onward held, 

The morn the shades of night dispelled. 
The rites of holy dawn he paid, 

And all the country round surveyed. 

He saw, as still he hurried through 
‘With steeds which swift as arrows flew, 
Hamlets and groves with blossoms fair, 
And fields which showed the tillers’ care, 
While from the clustered dwellings near 
The words of peasants reached his ear: 
‘Fie on our lord the king, whose soul 

Is yielded up to love’s control! 

Fie on the vile Kaikeyi! Shame 

On ‘that malicious sinful dame, 

‘Who, keenly bent on cruel deeds, 

No bounds of right and virtue heeds, 
But with her wicked art has sent 

So good a prince to banishment, 

Wise, tender-hearted, ruling well 

His senses, in the woods to dwell. 

Ah cruel king! hie heart of steel 

¥or his own son no love could feel, 

Who with the sinless Réma parts, 

The darling of the people’s hearts,’ 

These words he heard the peasants say, 

‘Who dwelt in hamlets by the way, 

And, lord of all the realm by right, 
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‘Through Kofala pursued his flight. 

Through the auspicious flood, at last, 

Of Vedaéruti’s stream be passed, 

And onward to the place he sped 

By Saint Agestya tenanted. 

Still on for many an hour he hied, 

And crossed the stream whose cooling tide 

Rolls onward till she meets the ses, 

The herd-frequented Gomati.! 

Borne by his rapid horses o'er, 

He reached that river's farther shore, 

And Syandiké’s, whose swan-loved stream 

Resounded with the peacock’s scream, 

‘Then as he journeyed on his road 

To his Videhan bride he showed 

‘The populous land which Manu old 

To King Ikshvéku gave to hold. 

‘The glorious prince, the lord of men 

Looked on the charioteer, and then 

Voicdd like a wild swan, loud and clear, 

He spake those words and bade him hear: 

When shall I, with returning feet 

My father and my mother meet? 

‘When shall I lead the hunt once more 

In bloomy woods on Sarji’s shore ? 

Most eagerly I long to ride 

‘Urging the chase on Sarjii's side, 

For royal saints have sean no blame 

In this, the monarch’s matchless game,’ 
Thus speeding on,—no rest or stay,— 

Tkshvéku’s son pursued his way. 

Oft his sweet voice the silence broke, 

And thus on varied themes he spoke. 


+ Known to Zurvpeans as the Govintes. 
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THE HALT UNDER THE IneoDt: 





So through the wide and fair extent 
Of Kofala the hero went. 

Then toward Ayodhy4 back he gazed, 
And cried, with euppliant hands upraised : 
* Farewell, dear city, firet in place, 
Protected by Kakutatha’s race ! 

And Gods, who in thy temples dwell, 

And keep thine ancient citadel! 

I from his debt my sire will free, 

Thy well-loved towers again will see, 

And, coming from my wild retreat, 

My mother and my father meet.’ 

Then burning grief inflamed his eye, 

As his right arm he raised on high, 

And, while hot tears his cheek bedewed, 
Addressed the mournful multitude: 

“ By love and tender pity moved, 

Your love for me you well have proved ; 
Now turn again with joy, and win 

Success in all your hands begin.’ 

Before the high-souled chief they bent, 
With circling steps around him went,» -. 
And then with bitter wailing, they. 
Departed each his several way. 

Like the great sun engulfed by night, 
The hero sped beyond their sight, 
1 A tree, commonly called Zngua. 
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While still the people mourned his fate 
And wept aloud disconsolate. 

The car-borne chieftain passed the bound 
Of Koéala’s delightful ground, 

‘Where grain and riches bless the land, 
And people give with liberal hand: 

A lovely realm unvexed by feaz, 

Where countless shrines and stakes' appear: 
‘Where mango-groves and gardens grow, 
And streams of pleasant water flow: 
Where dwells content a well-fed race, 

And countless kine the meadows grace : 
Filled with the voice of praise and prayer: 
Each hamlet worth a monarch’s care. 
Before him three-pathed Gangé rolled 

Her heavenly waters bright and oold ; 
Over her pure breast no weeds were spread, 
Her banks were hermit-visited. 

The car-borne hero saw the tide 

That ran with eddies multiplied, 

And thus the charioteer addressed : 

* Here on the bank to-day we rest. 

Not distant from the river, gee! 

There grows « lofty Ingudi 

‘With blossoms thick on every spray: 
There rest we, charioteer, to-day. 

T on the queen of floods will gaze, 

‘Whose holy stream has highest praise, 
‘Where deer, and bird, and glittering snake, 
God, Daitya, bard their pastime take.” 


Sumantra, Lakshmay gave assent, 
And with the steeds they thither went. 





" Sacrificial posta to whioh the victims ware tied. 
: L 
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‘When Réma reached the lovely trea, 
‘With Sité and with Lakshman, he 
Alighted from the car: with speed 
Suzpantra loosed each weary steed, 
And, hand to hand in reverence laid, 
Stood near to Réma in the shade. 
Réma’s dear friend, renowned by fame, 
Who of Nishéda lineage came, 
Guha, the mighty chief, adored 
Through ali the land as sovereign lord, 
Soon as he heard that prince renowned 
‘Was resting on Nishada ground, 
Begirt by counsellor and peer 
And many an honoured friend drew near. 
Soon as the monarch came in view, 7 
Réma and Lakshman toward him flew. 
Then Guha, at the sight distressed, 
His arms around the hero pressed, 
Laid both his handa upon his head, 
Bowed to those lotus feet, and said : 
«O Rama, make thy wishes known, 
And be this kingdom as thine own. 
‘Who, mighty-armed, will ever see 
‘A guest 20 dear as thou to me ?" 

He placed before him dainty fare 
Of every flavour, rich and rare, 
Brought forth the gift for honoured guest, 
And thus again the chief addressed : 
* Welcome, dear Prince, whose arms are strong ; 
These lands and all to thee belong. 
‘Thy servants we, our lord art thou ; 
Begin, good King, thine empire now. 
See, various food before thee placed, 
And cups to drink and sweets to taate, 
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For thee soft beds are hither berne, 
And for thy horses grass and corn,’ 

To Guhs as be pressed and prayed, 
Thus Raghu’s son his answer made : 
*"Twas aye thy care my heart to please 
‘With honour, love, and courtesies, 

And friendship brings thee now to greet 
Thy guest thus humbly on thy feet,’ 

Again the bero spake, as round 
The king his shapely arms he wound : 
“Guha, I see that all is well 
With thee and those who with thee dwell; 
That health and bliss and wealth attend 
Thy realm, thyself, and every friend. 
But all these friendly gifts of thine, 
Bound to refuse, I must decline. 

Grass, bark, and hide my only wear, 
And woodland roots and fruit my fare, 
On duty all my heart is set; 

I seek’ the woods, an auchoret, 

4 little grass and corn to feed 

The horses—tbis is all I need. 

So by this favour, King, alone 

Shall honour due to me be shown. 
For these good steeds who brought me here. 
Are to my sire supremely dear ; 

And kind attention paid to these 
Will honour me and highly please.’ 

Then Guha quickly bade his train 
Give water to the steeds, and grain. 
And Réme, ere the night grew dark, 
Paid evening rites in dress of bark, 
And tasted water, on the strand, 
Drawn from the stream by Lakshmay’s band. 
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And Lakshmay with observance mest 
Bathed his beloved brother's feet, 
Who rested with his Maithil spouse ; 
Then sat him down ‘neath distant boughs. 
And Guha with his bow sat near 
To Lakshman and the charioteer, 
And with the prince conversing kept 
His faithful watch while R&ma slept. 
As Da6aratha’s glorioua heir, 
Of lofty soul and wisdom rare, 
Reclining with his Sité there 
Beside the river lay— 
He who no troubles e’er had seen, 
‘Whose life a life of bliss had been— 
That night beneath the branches green 
Passed pleasantly away. 
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LARSHMAN'S LAMENT. 
As Lakshmag still his vigil held 
By unaffected love impelled, 
Guha, whose heart the sight distressed, 
‘With words like these the prince addressed : 
‘Beloved youth, this pleasant bed 
‘Was brought for thee, for thee is spread ; 
On this, my Prince, thine eyelids close, 
And heal fatigue with sweet repose. 
My men are all to labour trained, 
But hardship thou hast ne’er sustained. 
All we this night our watch will keep 
And guard Kakutstha’s son asleep. 
In all the world there breathes not one 
More dear to me than Raghbu’'s son. 
‘The words I speak, heroic youth, 
Are true: I swear it by my truth.. 
Through his dear grace supreme renown 
‘Will, so I trust, my wishes crown. 
So shall my life rich store obtain 
Of merit, blest with joy and gain. 
While Raghu’s son and Sita lie 
Entranced in happy slumber, I 
Will, with my trusty bow in hand, 
Guard my dear friend with all my band. 
To me, who oft these forests range, 
Is naught therein or new or strange. 
‘We could with equal might oppose 
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A four-fold army led by foes.’ 

Then royal Lakshman made reply : 
* With thee to stand as guardian nigh, 
‘Whose faithful soul regards the right, 
Fearless we well might rest to-night. 
But how, when Réma lays his head 
With Sité on his lowly bed,— 
How can I sleep? how can I care 
For life, or aught that’s bright and fair? 
Behold the conquering chief, whose might 
Ia match for Gods and fiends in fight ; 
With Sité now he rests his head 
Asleep on grass beneath him spread, 
Won by devotion, text, and prayer, 
And many a rite performed with care, 
Chief of our father’s sons he shines 
Well marked, like him, with favouring signs, 
Brief, brief the monarch’s life will be 
Now his dear son is forced to flee ; 
And quickly will the widowed state 
Mourn for her lord disconsolate. 
Each mourner there has wept her fill ; 
The cries of anguish now are still : 
To the king’s hall each dame, o’ercome 
‘With weariness of woe is dumb. 
This first sad night of grief, I ween, 
Will do to death each sorrowing queen : 
Scarce ia Kaufalyé left alive ; 
My mother, too, can scarce survive. 
If when her heart is fain to break, 
She lingers for Satrughua’s sake, 
Kaufaly4, mother of the chief, 
‘Must sink beneath the chilling grief. 
That town which countless thousands fill, 
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‘Whoee hearts: with love-of Réma thrill,— 
The world’s delight, so rich and fair,— 
Grieved for the king, his death will share. 
‘The: hopes he fondly cherished, crossed, 
Ayodhyé’s throne to Réma lost,— 
With mournful cries, Too late, too. late t 
The king my sire will meet his fate. 
And when my sire has. passed away,. 
Most happy in their lot are they, 
Allowed, with every pious care, 
Part in his funeral rites to bear. 
And O, may we with joy at last,— 
These years of forest exile past,— 
Turn to Ayodhyé’s town to dwell 
‘With him who keeps his promise well!” 
‘While-thus the hero mighty-souled, 
In wild lament his sorrow told, 
Faint with the load that on him lay, 
‘The hours of darkness passed away. 
As this the. prince, impelled by. seal 
For his loved brother, prompt to feel: 
Strong yearnings for the psople’s weal, 
His words of truth outapake, 
King Guha, grieved to see his woe, 
Heart-stricken, gave his tears to flow,, 
Tormented by the common blow, 
Sad, as a wounded snake. 
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CANTO LII. 
— 
THE CROSSING OF GANGA. 

—— 
Soon as the shades of night had fled, 
Uprising from his lowly bed, 
Réma the famous, broad of chest, 
His brother Lakshman thus addressed : 
‘ Now swift upsprings the Lord of Light, 
And fled is venerable night. 
That dark-winged bird the Kol now 
Ts calling from the topmost bough, 
And sounding from the thicket nigh 
Is heard the peacock’s early cry. 
Come, cross the flood that seeks the sea, 
The swiftly flowing Jéhnavi.’' 

‘King Guha heard his speech, agreed, 

And calied his minister with speed : 
© A boat,’ he cried,‘ swift, strong, and fair, 
With rudder, oars, and men, prepare, 
And place it ready by the shore 
To bear the pilgrims quickly o'er.’ 
Thus Guba spake : his followers all 
Bestirred them at thejr master’s call ; 
Then told the king that ready manned 
A gay boat waited near the strand. 
Then Guha, hand to hand applied, 
With reverence thus to Rama cried: 
‘The boat is ready by the shore: 
How, tell me, can I aid thee more? 


1 Daughter of Jahnu, a name of the Ganges. Bee Vol. I. p. 103. 
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O lord of men, it waits for thee 
“To cross the flood that seeks the sea. 
O godlike keeper of thy vow, 
Embark: the boat is ready now.’ 
_ Then Réma, lord of glory high, 
Thus to King Guha made reply: 
‘ Thanks for thy gracious care, my lord : 
Now let the goar be placed on board.’ 
Each bow-armed chief, in mail encased, 
Bound sword and quiver to his waist, 
And then with Sité near them hied 
Down the broad river's shelving side. 
‘Then with raised palms the charioteer, 
In lowly reverence drawing near, 
Cried thus to Réma good and true: 
«Now what remains for me te do? 
With his right hand, while answering, 
The hero touched his friend : 
‘Go back,’ he said,‘ and on the king 
With watchful care attend. 
Thus far, Sumantra, thou wast guide; 
Now to Ayodhy& turn,’ he cried: 
* Hence seek we, Jeaving steeds and car, 
On foot the wood that stretches far.” 
Sumantra, when, with grieving heart, 
He heard the hero bid him part, 
Thus to the bravest of the brave, 
Ikshvaku’s son, his answer gave: 
«In all the world men tell of naught, 
To match thy deed, by heroes wrought— 
Thus with thy brother and thy wife 
Thrall-like to lead s forest life. 
No meet reward of fruit repays 
Thy holy lore, thy saintlike days, 
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‘Thy tender soul, thy love of truth, 

If woe like this afflicts thy youth. 
‘Thou, roaming under forest boughs 
‘With thy dear brother and thy spouse, 
Shalt richer meed of glory gain 

‘Than if three worlds confessed thy reign. 
Sad is our fate, O R&ma; we, 
Abandoned and repelled by thee, 
‘Must serve as thraila Kaikey/’s will, 
Imperious, wicked, born to ill’ 

" ‘Thus cried the faithful charioteer, 
As Raghu’s son, in rede his peer, 

‘Was fast departing on his road,— 
And long his tears of anguish flowed. 
But Réma, when those tears were dried,. 
His lips with water purified, 

And in soft accents, sweet and clear, 
Again addressed the charioteer : 

«J find no heart, my friend, like thine,, 
So-faithful to Ikshvaku’s line. 

Still first in view this object keep, 
‘That ne'er for me my sire may weep. 
For he, the world’s far-ruling king, 

Is old, and wild with sorrow’s sting ; 
‘With love's great burthen worn and weak : 
Deem this the cause that thus I speak. 
Whiate'er the high-souled king decrees 
‘His loved Kaikey/'s heart to please, 
Yea, be his order what it may, 
‘Without demur thou must obey. 

For this alone great monarchs reign, 
‘That ne'er a wish be formed in vain. 
‘Then, O Sumantra, well provide 

That by no check the king be tried ; 
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Nor let his heart in sorrow pine: 
This care, my faithful friend, be thine. 
The honoured king my father greet, 
And thus for me my words repeat 

'To him whose senses are controlled, 
‘Untried till now by grief, and old: 

I, Sité, Lakshmag sorrow not, 

O Monarch, for our altered lot : 

The same to us, if here we roam, 

Or if Ayodbyé be our home. 

The fourteen years will quickly fy, 
The happy hour will soon be nigh 
When thou, my lord, again shalt see 
Lakshman, the Maithil dame, and me.’ 
Thus having soothed, O charioteer, 
My father and my mother dear, 

Let all the queens my message learn, 
But to Kaikeyi chiefly turn. 

‘With loving blessings from the three, 
Froth Lakshmag, Sité, and from me, 
My mother, Queen Kaufaly4, greet 
With reverence to her sacred feet, 
And add this prayer of mine : ‘O King, 
Send quickly forth and Bharat bring, 
And set him on the royal throne 
Which thy decree has made bis own. 
‘When he upon the throne is placed, 
‘When thy fond arms are round him laced, 
Thine aged heart will cease to ache 
With bitter pangs for Réma’s sake.’ 
And say to Bharat ; ‘See thou treat 
‘The queens with all observance meet: 
‘What care the king receives, the same 
Show thou alike to every dame. 
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Obedience to thy father’s will 

‘Who chooses thee the throne to fill, 
Will earn for thee a store of bliss 
Both in the world to come and this’ 


Thus Réma bade Sumantra go 
With thoughtful care instructed so, 
Sumantra all his message heard, 

And spake again, by passion stirred : 
*O, should deep feeling mar in aught 
‘The speech by fond devotion taught, 
Forgive whate’er I wildly speak : 

My love is strong, my tongue is weak. 
How shall I, if deprived of thee, 
Return that mournful town to seo? 
‘Where sick at heart the people are 
Because their Réma roams afar. 

‘Woe will be theirs too deep to brook 
‘When on the empty car they look, 

As when from hosts, whose chiefs are slain, 
One charioteer comes home again. 
‘This very day, I ween, is food 
Forsworn by all the multitude, 
Thinking that thou, with hosts to aid, 
Art dwelling in the wild wood’s shade, 
The greut despair, the shriek of woe 
‘They uttered when they saw thee go, 
‘Will, when I come with none beside, 
A hundred-fold be multiplied. 

How to Kanfalyé can I say: 

*O Queen, I took thy son away, 

And with thy brother left him well : 
‘Weep not for him; thy woe dispel’? . 
So false a tale I cannot frame, 

Yet how speak truth and grieve the dame? 
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How shall these horses, fleet and bold, 
‘Whom not a hand but mine can hold, 
Bear others, wont to whirl the car 
Wherein Ikshv&ka’s children are? 
‘Without thee, Prince, I cannot, no, 

T cannot to Ayodhyé go. 

Then deign, O Réma, to relent, 

And let me share thy banishment. 
But if no prayers can move thy heart, 
Tf thou wilt quit me and depart, 

The flames shall end my car and me, 
Deserted thus and reft of thee. 

Tn the wild wood when foes are near, 
‘When dangers check thy vows austere, 
Borne in my car will I attend, 

All danger and all care to end. 

For thy dear sake I love the skill 
That guides the steed and curbs his will: 
And goon o forest life will be 

As pleasant, for my love of thee. 

And if these horses near thee dwell, 
And serve thee in the forest well, 
They, for their service, will not miss 
The due reward of highest bliaa, 
Thine orders, as with thee I stray, 
‘Will I with heart and head obey, 
Prepared, for thee, without a sigh, 
To lose Ayodhyé or the sky. 

As one defiled with hideous sin, 

I never more can pass within 
Ayodhy&, city of our king, 

Unless beside me thee I bring. 

One wish is mine, I ask no more, 
‘That, when thy banishment is o'er, 
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I in my car may bear my lord, 
Triumphent, to bis home restored." 
The fourteen years, if spent with thee, 
Will swift as light-winged moments flee ; 
But the same years, without thee told, 
Were magnified a handred-fold, 
Do not, kind lord, thy servant leave, 
‘Who to his master’s son would cleave, 
And the same path with him pursue, 
Devoted, tender, just, and true,” 

Again, again Sumantra made 
His varied plaint, and wept and prayed, 
Him Raghu’s son, whose tender breast 
Felt for hia servants, thus addressed : 
“O faithfal servant, well my heart 
Knows how attached and true thou art. 
Hear thou the words I speak, and know 
‘Why to the town I bid thee go. 
Soon as Kaikey!, youngest queen, 
‘Thy coming to the town has seen, 
No doubt will then her mind oppress 
That Réma roams the wilderness, 
And po the dame, her heart content 
With proof of Réma’s banishment, 
‘Will doubt the virtuous king no more 
Ap faithless to the oath he swore. 
Chief of my cares is this, that she, 
Youngest amid the queens, may see 
Bharat her son securely reign 
O’er rich Ayodbyé’s wide domain, 
For mine and for the monarch’s sake 
Do thou thy journey homeward take, 
And, as I bade, repeat each word 
‘That from my lipe thou here bast heard.’ 
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‘Thus spake the prince, and strove to cheer 
‘The sad heart of the charioteer, 
And then to royal Guha ssid 
‘These words most wise and spirited : 
* Guba, dear friend, it is not meet 
‘That people throng my calm retreat : 
For I must live a strict recluse, 
And mould my life by hermits’ use. 
T now the ancient rule accept 
By good ascetics gladly kept. 
1 go: bring fig-tree juice that I 
In matted coils my hair may tie.’ 
Quick Guha hastened to produce, 
For the king's son, that sacred juice. 
Then Bima of his long locks made, 
And Lakshman’s too, the hermit braid. 
And the two royal brothers there 
With coats of bark and matted hair, 
‘Transformed in lovely likeness stood 
To hermit saints whe love the wood. 
So Réma, with his brother bold, 
A pious anchorite enrolled, 
Qbeyed the vow which hermits take, 
And to his friend, King Guha, spake: 
* May people, treasure, army share, 
And fenced forts, thy constant care: 
Attend to all: supremely hard 
‘The sovereigu’s task, to watch and guard.” 
Tkshvdku’s son, the good and brave, 
This last farewell to Guha gave, 
And then, with Lakshmay and his bride, 
Determined, on his way he hied. 
Soon as he viewed, upon the shore, 
Tho bark prepared to waft them o’er 
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Impetuous Gangé's rolling tide, 

To Lakshman thus the chieftain oried: 
‘Brother, embark ; thy hand extend, 
Thy gentle aid to Sita lend ; 

‘With care her trembling footeteps guide, 
And place the lady by thy side” 

‘When Lakshman heard, prepared to aid, 
‘His brother's words be swift obeyed. 
‘Within the bark he placed the dame, 
Then to her side the hero came. 

Next Lakshmay's elder brother, lord 

Of brightest glory, went on board, 
Breathing a prayer for blessings, meet 
For priest or warrior to repeat. 

‘Then he and car-borne Lakshman bent, 
‘Well-pleased, their heads, most reverent, 
‘Their hands, with Sité, having dipped, 
As Scripture bids, and water sipped, 
Farewell to wise Sumantra said, 

And Guha, with the train he led. 

So Réma took, on board, his stand, 

And urged the vessel from the land. 
Then ewift by vigorous arms impelled 
Her onward course the vessel held, 

And guided by the helmsman through 
The dashing waves of Gangé flew. 

Half way across the flood they came, 
‘When Sité, free from spot and blame, 
Her reverent hands together pressed, 
‘The Goddess of the stream addressed : 
‘May the great chieftain here who springs 
From Dafaratha, best of kings, 
Protected by thy care, fulfil 

His prudent father’s royal will, 
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‘When in the forest he has epent 
His fourteen years of banishment, 
‘With his dear brather and with me 
His home again my lord shall see. 
Returning on that blissful day, 
I will to thee mine offerings pay, 
Dear Queen, whose waters gently flow, 
‘Who canst all blessed gifts bestow. 
For, three-pathed Queen, though wandering here, 
Thy waves descend from Brahmé’s sphere, 
Spouse of the God o’er floods supreme, 
‘Though rolling here.thy glorious stream. 
‘To thee, fair Queen, my head shall bend, 
To thee shall hymns of praise ascend, 
When my brave lord shall turn again, 
And, joyful, o'er his kingdom reign. 
To win thy grace, O Queen divine, 
A hundred thousand fairest kine, 
And precious robes and finest meal 
Among the Bréhmans will I deal. 
A hundred jars of wine shall fow, 
‘When to my home, O Queen, I go; 
With these, and flesh, and corn, and rice, 
Will I, delighted, sacrifice. 
Each hallowed spot, each holy shrine 
‘That stands on thege fair shores of thine, 
Each fane and altar on thy banks 
Shall share my offerings and thanks. 
With me and Lakshmay, free from harm, 
May he the blameless, strong of arm, 
Reseek Ayodhyé from the wild, . 
O blameless Lady undefiled )’ 

As, praying for her husband's sake, 
The faultless dame to Gangé spake, 
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To the right bank the vessel few 
With her whose heart was right and true, 
Soon as the bark had croased the wave, 
The lion leader of the brave, 

Leaving the vessel on the strand, 

‘With wife and brother leapt to land. 
Then Réma thus the prince addressed 
‘Who filled with joy Sumitré’s breast: 

‘ Be thine alike to guard and aid 

In peopled spot, in lonely shade, 

Do thou, Sumitré’s son, precede: 

Let Sité walk where thou shalt lead. 
Behind you both my place shall be, 
To guard the Maithil dame and thee, 
For she, to woe a stranger yet, 

No toil or grief till now has met ; 

The fair Videhan will assay 

‘The paina of forest life to-day. 
To-day her tender feet must tread 
Rough rocky wilds around her spread + 
No tilth is there, no gardens grow, 

‘No crowding people come and go.’ 

The hero ceased : and Lakshmap led 

Obedient to the words he said: 

And Sité followed him, and then 

Came Raghu’s pride, the lord of men. 
With Sita walking o’er the sand 

They sought the forest, bow in hand, 
But still their lingering glances threw 
Where'yet Sumantra stood in view, 
Sumantra, when his watchful eye 

‘The royal youths no more could spy, 
Turned from the spot whereon he stood 
Homeward with Guha from the wood, 
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Still on the brothers forced their way 

‘Where sweet birds aang on every spray, 

Though scarce the eye a path could find 

Mid flowering treas where creepers twined. 

Far on the princely brothers pressed, 

And stayed their feet at length to rest 

Beneath a fig-tree’s mighty shade 

‘With countless pendent shoots displayed. 

Reclining there a while at ease, 

‘They saw, not far, beneath fair trees 

A lake with many a lotus bright 

That bore the name of Lovely Sight, 

Réma his wife's attention drew, 

And Jakshmay’s, to the charming view: 

* Look, brother, look how fair the flood’ 

Glows with the lotus, flower and bud!’ 
They drank the water fresh and clear 

And with their shafts they slew a deer. 

A fire of boughs they made in haste, 

And in the flame the meat they placed. 

So Raghu’s sons with Sité shared 

The hunter’a meal their hands prepared, 

Then counselled that the spreading tree 

Their shelter and their home should be. 
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.RAMA'S LAMENT. 


When evening sites were duly paid, 
Reclined beneath the leafy shade, 
To Lakshman thus spake Rima, beat 
Of those who glad a people’s breast : 
‘Now the first night hus closed the day 
That saw us from our country stray, 
And parted from the charioteer ; 
Yet grieve not thou, my brother dear. 
Henceforth by night, when others sleep, 
Must we our careful vigil keep, 
Watching for Sité’s welfare thus, 
For her dear life depends on us. 
Bring me the leaves that lie around; 
And spread them here upon the ground, 
That we on lowly beds may lie, 
And let in talk the night go by.’ 

So on the ground with leaves o’erspread, 
He who should press a royal bed, 
Réma with Lakshman thus conversed, 
And many a pleasant tale rehearsed : 
‘This night the king,’ he cried, ‘alas! 
In broken sleep will sadly pass. 
Kaikey{ now content should be, 
For mistress of her wish ie she. 
Bo fiercely she for empire yearns, 
That when her Bharat home returns, 
She in her greed, may even bring - 
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Destruction on our lord the king. 
‘What can he do, in feeble eld, 

Reft of all aid and me expelled, 

His soul enslaved by love, a thrall 
Obedient to Kaikey{’s call? 

As thas I muse upon his woe 

And all his wisdom’s overthrow, 

Love is, methinks, of greater might 
To stir the heart than gain and right. 
For who, in wisdom’s lore untaught, 
Could by a beauty’s prayer be bought 
To quit his own obedient son, 

‘Who loves him, as my sire has done? 
Bharat, Kaikeyfs child, alone 

‘Will, with his wife, enjoy the throne, 
And blissfully his rule maintain : 
Over happy Kofala’s domain. 

To Bharat’s single lot will fall 

The kingdom and the power and all, 
‘Wheti fails the king from length of days, 
And Réma in the forest straya. 
Whoe'er, neglecting right and gain, 
Leta conquering love his soul enchain, 
To him, like Dagaratha’s lot, 

Comes woe with feet that tarry not. 
Methinks at last the royal dame, 
Dear Lakshmap, has secured her aim, 
To see at once her husband dead, 
Her son enthroned, and Réma fled. 
Ab me! I fear, lest borne away 

By frenzy of success, she slay 
Kauéalyé, through her wicked hate 
Of me, bereft, dizconsolate ; 

‘Or her who ‘aye for me has striven, 
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Sumitré, to devotion given. 

Hence, Lakehmay, to Ayodhyé speed, 
Returning in the hour of need. 
With Sité I my steps will bend 
‘Where Dandak’s mighty woods extend. 
No guardian has Kaufaly& now : 

, be her friend and guardian thon, 
Strong hate may vile Kaikeyi lead 
‘To many a base unrighteous deed, 
Treading my mother ‘neath her feet 
When Bharat holds the royal seat, 
Sare in some antenatal time 

Were children, by Kaufalyé’s crime, 
Torn from their mothers’ arms away, 
And hence she mourns this evil day. 
She for her child no toil would apare, 
Tending me long with pain and care; 
Now in the hour of fruitage she 

‘Has lost that son, ab, woe is me, 

© Lakebmay, may no matron e’er 

A s0n 80 doomed to sorrow bear 

As I, my mother’s heart who rend 
‘With anguish that can never end. 
The Sériké,’ methinks, possessed 
More love than glows in Réma’s breast, 
Who, as the tale is told to us, 
Addressed the stricken parrot thus: 

* Parrot, the capturer’s talons tear, 
‘While yet alone thou flutterest there, 
Before his mouth has closed on me’: 
So oried the bird, herself to free, 
Reft of her son, in childless woe, 
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My mother’s tears for ever flow : 
Il-fated, doomed with grief to strive, 
‘What aid can she from me derive? 
Pressed down by care, she cannot rise 
From sorrow’s flood wherein she lies, 
In righteous wrath my single arm 
Could, with my bow, protect from harm 
Ayadbyé’s town and all the earth: 
But what is hero prowess worth ? 
Lest breaking duty’s law I sin, 
And lose the heaven I strive to win, 
‘The forest life to-day I choose, 
And kingly state and power refuse.’ 
Thus mourning in that lonely spot 
The troubled chief bewailed his lot, 
And filled with tears, his eyes ran o'er ; 
Then silent sat, and spake no more. 
To him, when ceased his loud lament, 
Like fire whose brilliant might is spent, 
Or the great sea when, sleeps the wave, 
Thus Lakshman consolation gave: 
“Chief of the brave who bear the bow, 
F’en now Ayodhyé, suik in woe, 
By thy departure reft of ight 
Is gloomy as the moooless night, 
Unfit it seems that thou, O chief, 
Bhouldst so afflict thy soul with grief : 
So wilt thou Sité’s heart consign 
To deep despair as well as mine. 
Not I, O Raghu’s son, nor she. . 
Could live one hour deprived of thee. 
‘We were, without thine arm to save, 
Like fish deserted by the wave. 
Although my mother dear to meet, 
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Satraghna, and the king, ware sweet, 

On them, or heaven, to feed mins eye 

Were nothing, if thou wert not by.’ 
Sitting at ease, their glances fell - 

‘Upon the beds, constructed well, 

And there the sons of virtue laid 

Their limbs beneath the fig-tree’s shade. 


CANTO LIV. 


BHARADVAJA'S HERMITAGE. 





So there that night the beroes spent 
‘Under the boughs that o’er them bent, 
And when the sur his glory spread, 
Upstarting, from the place they sped. 
On to that spot they made their way, 
Through the dense wood that round them lay, 
‘Where Yamuné’s’ swift waters glide 
To blend with Gang&’s holy tide. 
Charmed with the prospect ever new 
The glorious heroes wandered through 
Full many a spot of pleasant ground, 
Rejoicing as they gazed around, 

‘With eager cye and heart at ease, 

On countless sorts of flowery trees. 
And now the day was half-way sped 
When thus to Lakshman Réma said : 
«There, there, dear brother, turn thine eyes ; 
See near Prayfg* that smoke arise: 
‘The banner of our Lord of Flames 
The dwelling of some saint proclaims. 
Near to the place our steps we bend 
‘Where Yamuné and Ganga blend. 

I hear and mark the deafening roar 
‘When chafing floods together pour. 
See, near us on the ground are left 


! The Jumna. 
* The Hindu name of Allahabad. 
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Dry logs, by labouring woodmen cleft, 
And the tall trees, that blossom near 
Ssint Bharadvéja’s home, appear.’ 

The bow-armed princes onward passed, 
And as the sun was sinking fast 
They reached the hermit’s dwelling, set 
‘Near where the rushing waters met. 
‘The presence of the warrior scared 
The deer and birds as on he fared, 
And struck them with unwonted awe: 
Then Bharadvéja’s cot they saw. 
The high-souled hermit soon they found 
Girt by his dear disciples round : 
Calm eaint, whose vows had well been wrought, 
‘Whose fervent rites keen sight had bought. 
Duly had flames of worship blazed 
‘When Réma on the hermit gazed ; 
His suppliant hands the hero raised, 
Drew nearer to the holy man 
‘With his companions, and began, 
Declaring both his name and race 
And why they sought that distant place: 
“Saint, DaSarathe’s children we, 
Réma and Lakshmag, come to thee. 
This my good wife from Janak springs, 
The best of fair Videha’s kings ; 
Through lonely wilda, a faultless dame, 
To this pure grove with me she came. 
My younger brother follows still 
Me banished by my father’s will: 
Sumitré’s son, bound by a vow,— 
He roams the wood beside me now. 
Sent by my father forth to rove, 
‘We seek, O Saint, some hely grove, 
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‘Where lives of hermits we may lead, 
And upon fruits and berries feed.’ 
When Bharadvéja, pradent-souled, 
Had heard the prince his tale unfold, 
‘Water he bade them bring, a bull, 
And honour-gifts in dishes full, 
And drink and food of varied taste, 
Berries and roots, before him placed, 
And then the great ascetic showed 
A cottage for the guests’ abode. 
‘The saint these honours gladly paid 
‘To Réma who had thither strayed, 
Then compassed sat by birds and deer 
Aod many a hermit resting near. 
The prince received the service kind, 
And sat him down rejoiced in mind, 
Then Bharadvaja silence broke, 
And thus the words of duty spoke : 
‘ Kakutstha’s royal son, that thou 
Hadst sought this grove I knew ere now. 
Mine ears have heard thy atory, sent 
‘Without a ain to banishment. 
Behold, O Prince, this ample space 
Near where the mingling floods embrace, 
Holy, and beautiful, and clear : 
Dwell with us, and be happy here.’ 
By Bharadvéja thus addressed, 
Réma whose kind and teader breast 
All living things would blees and save, 
In gracious words his answer gave: 
«My honoured lord, this tranquil spot, 
Fair home of hermits, suita me not: 
For all the neighbouring people here 
‘Will seek us when they know me near: 
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‘With eager wish to Jook on me, 
And the Videhan dame to see, 
A crow: of rustics will intrude 
‘Upon the holy solitude. 
Provide, O gracious lord, I pray, 
Some quiet home that lies away, 
‘Where my Videban spouse may dwell 
‘Tasting the bliss degerved so well’ 

The hermit heard the prayer be made: 
“A while in carnest thought he stayed, 
And then in words like these expressed 
His answer to the chief's request : 
*Ten leagues away there stands e bill 
‘Where thou mayst live, if such thy will: 
A holy mount, exceeding fair ; 
Great saints have made their dwelling there : 
There great Langira’ in thousands play, 
And bears amid the thickets stray ; 
‘Wide-known by Chitrakuita’s name, 
Jt rivals Gandhamfdan's' fame. 
‘Long as the man that hill who seeks 
Gages upon its sacred peaks, 
To holy things his soul he gives 
And pure from thought of evil lives. 
‘There, while a hundred autamos fled, 
‘Has many « saint with hoary head 
Spent his pure life, and won the prize, 
By deep devotion, in the skies : 
Best home, I ween, if such retreat, 
Far from the ways of men, be sweet : 
Or let thy years of exile flee 
Here in this hermitage with me.’ 

© ‘The Langir is a large monkey. 

* & mountain said to lis'to the cast of Mert. 
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Thus Bharadvéja spake, and trained 
In lore of duty, entertained 
‘The princes and the dame, and pressed 
His friendly gifts on every guest. 
Thus to Prayfg the hero went, 
Thus saw the saint preéminent, 
And varied speeches heard and said : 
Then holy night o'er heaven was spread. 
And Réma took, by toil oppressed, 
With-Si{té and his brother, rest ; 
And so the night, with sweet content, 
In Bharadvéja’s grove was spent. 
But when the dawa dispelled the night, 
Ré&ma approsched the anchorite, 
And thus addressed the holy sire 
‘Whose glory shone like kindled fire : 
“Well have we spent, O truthful Sage, 
The night within thy hermitage: 
‘Now let my lord his guests permit 
For their new home his grove to quit.’ 
‘Then, as he saw the morning break, 
In answer Bharadvija spake : 
‘Go forth to Chitrakuita’s bill, 
Where berries grow, and sweets distil : 
Full well, I deem, that home will suit 
Thee, Rama, strong and resolute. 
Go forth, and Chitraktita seek, 
Famed mountain of the Varied Peak. 
In the wild woods that gird him round 
All creatures of the chase are found : 
Thou in the glades shalt see appear 
Vast herds of elephants and deer. 
With Sité there shalt thou delight 


To gaze upon the woody height ; 
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There with expanding heart to look 
On river, table-land, and brook, 
And see the foaming torrent rave 
Tmpetuous from the mountain cave. 
Auspicious hill ! where all day long 
‘The lapwing’s cry, the Kotl’s song 
Make all who listen gay: 
‘Where all is fresh and fair to see, 
Where elephants and deer roam free, 
There, sa # hermit, stay.’ 


CANTO LY. 
— 
THE PASSAGE OF YAMUNA, 
—_ 

The princely tamers of their foes 
‘Thus passed the night in calm repose, 
‘Then to the hermit having bent 
With reverence, on their way they went. 
High favour Bharadv4ja showed, 
And blessed them ready for the road, 
‘With such fond looks as fathers throw 
On their own sons before they go. 
‘Then spake the saint with glory bright 
To Rama peerless in his might : 
* First, lords of men, direct your feet 
Where Yamuné and Gang& meet ; 
‘Then to the swift Kalind{' go, 
‘Whose westward waves to Gangé flow. 
‘When thou shalt see her lovely shore 
‘Worn by their feet who hasten o’er, 
Then, Raghu’s son, a raft prepare, 
And cross the Sun-born river there, 
Upon her farther bank a tree, 
Near to the landing, wilt thou see. 
The blessed source of varied gifts, 
‘There her green boughs that Fig-tree lifts : 
A tree where countless birds abide, 
By Syéma’e name known far and wide, 
‘Sité, revere that holy shade: 
There be thy prayers for blessing prayed. 





* Another uame of the Juma, daughter of the Sun. 
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Thence for league your way pursue, 
And a dark wood shall meet your view, 


‘Where tall bamboos their foliage show, 

The Gum-tree and the Jajube grow. 

To Chitrakita have 1 oft 

‘Trodden that path #0 smooth and soft, 

Where burning woods no traveller scare, 

But all is pleasant, green, and fair.’ 
When thus the guests their road had learned, 

Back to his cot the hermit turned, 

And Réma, Lakshman, Sité paid 

Their reverent thanks for courteous aid. 

Thus Réma spake to Lakshman, when 

The aaint had left the lords of men : 

‘Great store of bliss in sooth is ours 

On whom his love the hermit showers.’ 

Az each to other wisely talked, 

The lion lords together walked 

On to Kélindi’s woody shore ; 

And gentle Sité went before. 

They reached that flood, whose waters flee 

With rapid current to the sea ; 

Their minds a while to thought they gave, 

And counselled how to cross the wave, 

At length, with logs together laid, 

A mighty raft the brothers made. 

Then dry bamboos across were tied, 

And grass was spread from side to aide, 

And the great hero Lakshmap brought 

Cane and Rose-Apple boughs, and wrought, 

Trimming the branches smooth and neat, 

For Sité’s use & pleasant seat. 

And Réma placed thereon his dame 

Touched with a momentary shame, 
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Resembling in her glorious mien 

All-thought-surpassing Fortune's Queen, 

‘Then Réms hastened to dispose, 

Each in its place, the skins and bows, 

And by the fair Videhan laid 

The conts, the ornaments, and spade. 

When Sité thus was set on board, 

And all their gear was duly stored, 

The heroes, each with vigorous hand, 

Pushed off the raft and left the land. 

When half its way the raft had made, 

‘Thus Sité to Kélindf prayed : 

* Goddess, whose flood I traverse now, 

Grant that my lord may koep his vow. 

My gift shall be a thousand kine, 

A hundred jars shall pour their wine, 

When Béma sees that town again 

Where old Ikshvaku’s children reign.’ 
Thus to Kélindfs stream she sued 

And prayed in suppliant attitude. 

Then to the river's bank the dame, 

Fervent in supplication, came. 

‘They left the raft that brought them o’er, 

And the thick wood that clothed the shore, 

And to the Fig-tree Syama made 

Their way, so cool with verdant shade, 

Then Sité viewed that best of trees, 

And reverent spake in words like these : 

* Hail, hail, O mighty tree! Allow 

My husband to complete his vow ; 

Let us returning, I entreat, 

Kaufalyé and Sumitré meet.’ 

‘Then with her hands together placed 

Around the tree she duly paced, 
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When Réma saw his blameless spouse 

A suppliant under holy boughs, 

The gentle darling of his heart, 

He thus to Lakshman spake apart : 

‘Brother, by thee our way be led ; 

‘Let Sité close behind thee tread : 

I, best of men, will grasp my bow, 

‘And hindmost of the three will go. 

‘What fruits soe’er her fancy take, 

Or flowers half hidden in the brake, 

For Janak’s child forget not thou 

To gather from the brake or bough.’ 
Thus on they fared. The tender dame- 

Asked Réma, as they walked, the nome 

Of every shrub that Llossoms bore, 

Creeper, and tree unseen before : 

And Lakshman fetched, at Sité’s prayer, 

Boughs of each tree with clusters fair. 

‘Then Janak's daughter joyed to see 

‘The sand-diacoloured river flee, 

‘Where the glad cry of many a bird, 

The s&ras and the swan, was heard. 

A league the brothers travelled through 

The forest: noble game they slew: 

Bencath the trees their meal they dressed, 

And sat them down to eat and rest. 

A while in that delightful shade 

Where elephants unnumbered strayed, 

Where peacocks screamed and moukeys played 
‘They wandered with delight. 

Then by the river's side they found 

A pleasant spot of level ground, 

‘Where all was smooth and fair around, 
Their lodging for the night, 
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‘CANTO LVI. 


CHITRAKEUTA, 
—_— 


Then Réma, when the morning rose, 
Called Lakshman gently from repose : 
* Awake, the pleasant voices hear 

Of forest birds that warble near. 
Scourge of thy foes, no longer stay ; 
The hour is come to speed away.’ 

‘The slumbering prince unclosed his eyes 
‘When thus his brother bade him rise, 
Compelling, at the timely ery, 

Fatigue, and sleep, aud rest to fly. 

‘The brothers ruse and Sft& too; 

Pure water from the stream they drew, 
Paid morning rites, then followed still 
The road to Chitrakita’s hill. 

Then Réma as he took the road 

‘With Lakshmap, while the morning glowed, 
To the Videhan lady cried, 

Sité the fair, the lotus-eyed : 

‘Look round thee, dear ; each flowery tree 
Touched with the fire of morning see: 

The Kinguk, now the Frosta are fled 
How glorious with his wreaths of red! 
The Bel-trees see, so loved of men, 
Hanging their boughe in every glen, 
O’erburthened with their fruit and flowers: 
A plenteous store of food is ours. 
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See, Lakshmay, in the leafy trees, 
‘Where’er they make their home, 
Down hangs, the work of labouring bees, 
The ponderous honeycomb, 
In the fair wood before us spread 
The startled wild-cock cries : 
Hark, where the flowers are soft to tread, 
The peacock’s voice replies, 
Where elephant are roaming free, 
And sweet birds’ songs are loud, 
‘The glorious Chitrakvita see: 
His peaks are in the cloud. 
On fair smooth ground he stands displayed, 
Begirt by many a tree: 
O brother, in that holy shade 
How happy shall we be!’! 
Then Réma, Lakshmap, Sité, each 
Spoke raising suppliant hands this speech 
To him, in woodland dwelling met, 
Valmiki, ancient anchoret : 
“OQ Saint, this mountain takes the mind, 
With creepers, trees of every kind, 
With fruit and roots abounding thus, 
A pleasant life it offers us : 
Here for a while we fain would stay, 
And pass # season blithe and gay.’ 
‘Them the great saint, in duty trained, 
Witb honour gtadly entertained : 
1¢ We have often looked on that green bill: it is the hollest mpat of 
‘that spot of the Hinda faith who devate themselves to this incarnation of 
‘Viahga. The whole neighbourhood is Réms’s country. Every head-land 
has nome legend, every cavers is connected with his name; some of 
the wild fruits are still called Sttdphal, being the reputed food of 
‘the exiles. Thousands and thousands agnuslly visit the epct, and round 
‘the bill is n raised foot-path, on which the devotes, with naked fo, 
reada fall of pious awe,’ Caloutin Review, Vol. XEIEL 
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He gave his guests a welcome fair, 

And bade them sit and rest them there. 

Réma of mighty arm and chest 

His faithful Lakehman then addressed : 

* Brother, bring hither from the wood 

Selected timber strong and good, 

And build therewith a little oof: 

My heart rejoices in the spot 

That lies beneath the mountain's side, 

Remote, with water well supplied.’ 
Sumitré’s son his words obeyed, 

Brought many a tree, and deftly made, 

With branches in the forest cut, 

As Réma bade, a leafy hut. 

Then Réma, when the cottage stood 

Fair, firmly built, and walled with wood, 

To Lakshman spake, whose eager mind 

To do his brother’s will inclined : 

* Now, Lakehmag, as our cot is made, 

Must sacrifice be duly paid 

By us, for lengthened life who hope, 

With venison of the antelope. 

Away, O bright-eyed Lakshman, speed : 

Strack by thy bow a deer must bleed : 

As Scripture bids, we must not slight 

The duty that commands the rite.’ 
Lakshmap, the chief whose arrows laid 

His foemen low, his word obeyed ; 

And Réma thus again addressed 

The swift performer of his hest: 

‘Prepare the venison thou hast shot, 

To sacrifice for this our cot. 

Haste, brother dear, for this the hour, 

And this the day of certain power.’ 
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Then glorious Lakshman took the buck 
His arrow in the wood had struck ; 
Bearing bia mighty load he came, 

And laid it in the kindled flame. 

Soon as he saw the meat was done, 
And that the juices conned to run 

From the broiled carcass, * Lakshman then 
Spoke thus to Rama best of men: 

«The carcass of the buck, entire, 

Te ready dressed upon the fire. 

Now be the sacred rites begun 

‘To please the Gods, thou godlike one,” 


‘Réma the good, in ritual trained, 
Pure from the bath, with thoughts restrained, 
Hasted those verses to repeat 
Which make the sacrifice complete, 
The hosts celestial came in view, 
And Réma to the cot withdrew, 
While a sweet sense of rapture stole 
‘Through the unequalled hero's soul. 
He paid the Vigvedevas’' due, 
And Rudra’s right, and Vishnu’s too, 
Nor wonted blessings, to protect 
‘Their new-built home, did he neglect. 
‘With voice repressed be breathed the prayer, 
Bathed duly in the river fair, 
And gave good offerings that remove 
The stain of sin, as texts approve. 
And many an altar there he made, 
And shrines, to suit the holy shade, 
All decked with woodland chaplets sweet, 


———_. 

4 Deities of a particular clam in which five or ton are enumerated. 
‘They are worshipped pertionlarly at the funeral eleequice io honvur of 
qonazed proyeuilurs. 
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And fruit and roota and roasted meat, 
With muttered prayer, ss texts require, 
‘Water, and grass and wood and fire, 
So R&ma, Lakshmay, Sité paid 

‘Their offerings to each God and shade, 
And entered then their pleasant cot 
‘That bore fair signs of bappy lot. 
They entered, the illustrious three, 
The well-set cottage, fair to see, 
Roofed with the leaves of many a tree, 

And fenced from wind and rain: 
So, at their Father Brahmé’s call, 

The Gods of heaven, assembling all, 
To their own glorious council hall 

Advance in shining train. 

So, reating on thet lovely hill, 
Near the fair lily-covered rill, 

"The happy prince forgot, 
Surrounded by the birds and deer, 
The woe, the longing, and the fear 

‘That gloom the exile’s lot, 
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CANTO LVII. 


SUMANTRA'S RETURN. 

——— 
‘When R4ma reached the southern bank, 
King Guha’s heart with sorrow sank: 
He with Sumantra talked, and spent 
‘With his deep sorrow, homeward went. 
Sumantra, as the king decreed, 
Yoked to the car each noble steed, 
And to Ayodhyé’s city sped 
With his sad heart disquieted. 
On lake and brook and scented grove 
His glances fell, as on he drove: 
City and village came in view 
As o’er the road his coursers flew. 
On the third day the charioteer, 
‘When now the hour of night was near, 
Came to Ayodhyé's gate, and found 
The city all in sorrow drowned. 
To him, in spirit quite cast down, 
Forsaken seemed the silent town, 
And by the rush of grief oppressed 
He pondered in his mournful breast : 
‘Is all Ayodhy& burnt with grief, 
Steed, elephant, and man, and chief? 
Does her loved Réma’s exile so 
Affiict her with the fires of woe?" 
‘Thus as he mused, his steeds flew fast, 
And ewiftly through the gate he passed. 
Qn drove the charioteer, and then 
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In hundreds, yea in thousands, mes 

Ran to the car from every side, 

And, ‘Rama, where is Rima?’ cried. 

Sumantra said : ‘My chariot bore 

The duteous prince to Gangé’s shore ; 

T left him there at his behest, 

And homeward to Ayodhyé pressed.’ 

Boon as the anxious people knew 

That he waa o’er the flood, they drew 

Deep sighs, aud crying, R&ma ! all 

‘Wailed, and big tears began to fall. 

He heard the mournful words prolonged, 

As here and there the people thronged : 

* Woe, woe for us, forlorn, undone, 

No more to look on Raghu’s son! 

His like again we ne'er shall soo, 

Of heart go true, of hand so free, 

To gifts, in gatherings for debate, 

‘When marriage pomps we celebrate. 

What should we do? What earthly thing 

(Can reat, or hope, or pleasure bring %” 
Thus the sad town, which Réma kept 

As a kind father, wailed and wept. 

Esch mansion, as the car went by, 

Sent forth a load and bitter cry, 

As to the window every dame, 

Mourning for banished Réma, came. 

As his sad eyes with tears o’erflowed, 

He aped along the royal road 

To Daéaratha's high abode. 

There leaping down his car he stayed ; 

Within the gates his way he made; 

Through seven broad courts he onward hied, 

‘Where people thronged on every side. 
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From each high terrace, wild with woe, 
The royal ladies flocked below : % 
He heard them talk in gentle tone, 

As each for Réma made her moan : 

* What, will the charioteer reply 

To Queen Kauéalyé’s eager cry? 
With Rama from the gates he went ; 
Homeward alone, his steps are bent. 

Hard is a life with woe distressed, 
But difficult to win is rest, 

If, when her son is banished, still 
Bhe lives beneath her load of ill.’ 

Such was the speech Sumantra heard 
From them whom grief unfeigned had stirred, 
As fires of anguish burnt him through, 
Swift to the monarch’s hall he drew, 

Past the eighth court: there met his sight 
‘The sovereign in his palace bright, 

Still weeping for his son, forlorn, 
Pale, faint, and all with sorrow worn, 
As there he sat, Sumantra bent 

And did obeisance reverent, 

And to the king repeated o'er 
The message he from R&ma bore. 

The monarch heard, and well-nigh brake 
His heart, but yet no word he spake: 
Fainting to earth he fell, and dumb, 

By grief for Réma overcome. 

Rang through the hall a startling cry, 
And women’s arms were tossed on high, 
When, with his senses all astray, 

Upon the ground the monarch lay. 
Kauélyé, with Sumitré’s aid, 

Raised from the ground-her lord dismayed : 
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‘Sire, of high fate,’ she cried, ‘O, why 
Dost thou no single word reply 
To Réma’s messenger who brings 
News of his painful wanderings? 
The great injustice done, art thou 
Shame-stricken for thy conduct now # 
Rise up, and do thy part: bestow 
Comfort and help in this our woe. 
Speak freely, King ; dismiss thy fear, 
For Queen Kaikeyf stands not near, 
Afraid of whom thou wouldst not seek 
Tidings of Réma: freely speak.’ 

‘When the sad queen had ended a0, 
She eank, insatiate in her woe, 
And prostrate lay upon the ground, 
While her faint voice by sobs was drowned. 
When all the ladies in despair 
Saw Queen Kanufaly4 wailing there, 
And the poor king oppressed with pain, 
They flocked around and wept again. 


CANTO LVIII. 


RAMAS MESSAGE. 


The king a while had senseless lain, 
‘When care brought memory back again. 
Then straight he called, the news to hear 
Of Rama, for the charioteer. 

‘With reverent hand to hand applied 

He waited by the old man’s side, 

Whose mind with anguish was distraught 
Like a great elephant newly caught. 

‘The king with bitter pain distressed 

The faithful charioteer addressed, 

‘Who, sad of mien, with flooded eye, 

And dust upon his limbs, stood by : 
‘Where will be Raéma’s dwelling now 

At some tree's foot, beneath the bough ? 
Ah, what will be the exile’s food, 

Bred up with kind solicitude ? 

Can he, long lapped in pleasant rest, 
Unmeet for pain, by pain oppressed, 

Son of earth’s king, his sad night spend 
Earth-couched, as one that has no friend? 
Behind him, when abroad he sped, 

Oars, elephant, and foot were led : 

Then how shall Réma dweil afar 

In the wild woods where no men are % 
How, tell me, did the princes there, 
With Sité good and soft and fair, 
Alighting from the chariot, tread 
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‘The forest wilds around them spread t 

A happy lot is thine, I ween, 

‘Whoee eyes my two dear sons have seen 

Seeking on foot the forest shade, 

Like tne bright Twias to view displayed, 

The heavenly Afvins, when they seek 

The woods that hang neath Mandar’s peak. 

‘What words, Sumantra, quickly tell, 

From Réma, Lakshmay, Sité, fell? 

How in the wood did Rama eat? 

‘What was his bed, and what hie seat ? 

Full answer to my questions give, 

For I on tby replies shall live, 

As with the saints Yayti held 

Sweet converse, from the skies expelled.’ 
Urged by the lord of men to speak, 

‘Whose sobbing voice came faint and weak, 

Thus he, while tears his utterance broke, 

In answer to the monarch spoke: 

‘Hear then the words that Réma said, 

Resolved in duty’s path to tread. 

Joining his hands, his head he bent, 

And gave this message, reverent : 

‘Sumantra, to my father go, 

‘Whose lofty mind all people know : 

Bow down before him, as is meet, 

And in my stead salute his feet. 

‘Then to the queen my mother bend, 

And give the greeting that I send : 

Ne'er may her steps from duty err, 

And may it still be well with her, 

And add this word : ‘© Queen, pursue 

‘Thy vows with faithful heart and true; 

And ever at due season tarn 
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‘Where holy fires of worship burn. 
And, lady, on our lord bestow 
Such honour as to Gods we owe. 
Be kind to every queen: let pride 
And thought of self be cast aside. 
In the king’s fond opinion raise 
Kaikeyf, by respect and praise. 
Let the young Bharat ever be 
‘Loved, honoured as the king by thee : 
‘Thy king-ward duty ne'er forget : 
High over all are monarchs set.’ 

And Bharat, too, for me address : 
Pray that all health his life may bless, 
Let every royal lady share, 

As justice bids, his love and care. 

Say to the strong-armed chief who brings 
Joy to Tkshvéku’s line of kings: 

« As ruling prince thy care be shown 

Of him, our sire, who holds the throne, 
Stricken in years he feels their weight ; 
But leave him in his royal state. 

As regent heir content thee still, 
Submissive to thy father’s will’ 

Rama again his charge renewed, 

Aa the hot flood his cheek bedewed : 
‘Hold as thine own my mother dear 
‘Who drops for me the longing tear.’ 
Then Lekehmay, with his soul on fire, 
Spake breathing fast these words of ire: 
* Say, for what sin, for what offence 
‘Was royal Béma banished thence t 

‘He is the cause, the king ; poor slave 
To the light charge Kaikeyf gave. 

Let right or wrong the motive be, 
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The author of our woe is be. 
Whether the exile were decreed 
Through foolish faith or guilty greed, 
For promises or empire, still 
‘The king has wrought @ grievous ill. 
Grant that the Lord of all saw fit 
To prompt the deed and sanction it, 
In Réma’s life no cause I see 
For which the king should bid him flee, 
His blinded eyes refused to scan 
The guilt and folly of the plan, 
And from the weaknees of the king 
Here and hereafter woe shall spring. 
No more my sire: the ties that used 
To bind me to the king are loosed. 
My brother Rama, Raghu’s son, 
To me is lord, friend, sire in one. 
The love of men how can he win, 
Deserting, by this cruel ein, 
Their joy, whose heart is swift to feel 
A pleasure in the people's weal ? 
Shall! he whose mandate could expel 
The virtuous Réma, loved so well, 
To whom bis subjects’ fond hearts cling— 
Shall he in spite of them be king?’ 

But Janak’s child, my Jord, stood by, 
And oft the votaress heaved a sigh. 
She seemed with dull and wandering sense, 
Beneath a spirit’s influence. 
The noble princess, pained with woe 
Which tili that hour she ne’er could know, 
Tears in her heavy trouble shed, 
But not a word to me she said, 
She raised her face which grief had dried, 
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And tenderly her husband eyed, 
Gazed on him as he turned to go, 
While tear chased tear in rapid flow.’ 


CANTO LIX. 


DASARATHA'S LAMENT, 





As thus Sumantra, best of peers, 

Told his sad tale with many tears, 

The monarch cried, ‘I pray thee, tell 
At length again what there befell.’ 
Sumantra, at the king’s bebest, 
Striving with sobs he scarce repressed, 
His trembling voice at last controlled, 
And thus hia further tidings told : 
‘Their locks in votive coils they wound, 
‘Their coats of bark upon them bound, 
To Gangé’s farther shore they went, 
Thence te Prayég their steps were bent. 
Taw that Lakshmay walked ahead 

To guard the path the two should tread, 
So far I saw, no more could learn, 
Forced by the hero to return, 
Retracing slow my homeward couse, 
Scarce could I move each stubborn horae : 
Shedding hot tears of grief he stood 
When Réma turned him to the wood.’ 


4 (Bo in Homer the horses of Achilles lamented with many bitter 
tears the death of Patroclus slain by Hector: 
“Iwxot & AlaxiSao, naxne arévevev iévrec, 
KAuov, trad) apora wbicGay iidyou 
"Ew xovlyat meadvrog ig’ “Exropog apogdvaio, 
Iuuap. XVIL 426, 
Ancient possy frequently associated nature with the joys and sorrows 
of man.’ GonREsio. 
° 
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As the two princes parted thence 

I raised my hands in reverence, 
Mounted my ready car, aud bore 

The grief that stung me to the core. 
With Guha all that day I stayed, 

Still by the earnest hope delayed 

That Rama, ere the time should end, 
Some message from the wood might send. 
Thy cealms, great Monarch, mourn the blow, 
And sympathize with Réma’s woe. 

Each withering tree hangs low his head, 
And shoot, and bud, and flower are dead, 
Dried are the floods that wont te fill 

The lake, the river, and the rill 

Drear is each grove and garden now, J 
Dry every blossom on the tough. 

Each beast is still, no serpents crawl : 

A lethargy of woe on all. 

The very wood is silent ; crushed 

With grief for Réma, all is hushed. 

Fhir blossoms from the water born, 

Gay garlands that the earth adorn, 

And every fruit that gleams like gold, 
‘Have lost the scent that charmed of old, 
Empty is every grove I see, 

Or birds sit pensive on the tree, 
‘Where’er I look, its beauty o'er, 

‘The pleasance charms not as before. 

I drove through fair Ayodhyd’s street : 
None flew with joy the car to meet. 
‘They saw that Rama was not there, 
And turned them sighing in despair, 
The people in the royal way 

‘Wept tears of bitter grief, when they 
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Beheld me coming, f:om afar, 

No Réma with me in the car. 

From palace roof and turret high 

Each woman bent her eager eye; 

She looked for Rama, but in vain ; 

Gazed on the car and shrieked for pain. 

Their long clear eyes with sorrow drowned, 

They, when this common grief was found, 

‘Looked each on other, friend and foe, 

Tn sympathy of levelling woe: 

No shade of difference between 

Foe, friend, or neutral, there was seen. 

Withont a joy, her bosom rent 

‘With grief for R&ma’s banishment, 

Ayodbyé like the queen appears 

‘Whe mourns her son with many tears,’ 
He ended: and the king, distressed, 

‘With sobbing voice that lord addressed : 

«Ab me, by false Kaikeyi led, 

Of evil race, to evil bred, 

I took no counsel of the sage, 

Nor sought advice from skill and age, 

I asked no lord his aid to lend, 

I called no citizen or friend. 

Rash was my deed, bereft of sense, 

Blave to a woman's influence, 

Surely, my lord, a woe s0 great 

Falls on us by the will of Fate: 

Tt lays the house of Raghu low, 

For Déstiny will have it eo. 

I pray thee, if I e’er have done 

An act to please thee, yea, but one, 

Fly, fy, and Réma homeward lead : 

My life, departing, ‘counsels speed. 
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Fly, ere the power to bid I lack, 

Fly to the wood : bring Réma back. 

I cannot live for even one 

Short hour bereaved of my son. 

But ab, the prince, whose arms are strong, 
Has journeyed far: the way is long: 

Me, me upon the chariot place, 

And let me look on Réma’s face. 

Ah me, my son, mine eldest-born, 

‘Where roams he in the wood forlorn, 

The wielder of the mighty bow, 

Whose sboulders like ths lion’s show? 

O, ere the light of life be dim, 

Take me to Sité and to him. 

O Rama, Lakehman, and O thou 2 
Dear Sité, constant to thy vow, 

Beloved ones, you cannot know 

That I am dying of my woe.’ 

The king to bitter grief a prey, 
That drove each wandering sense away, 
Bunk in affliction’s sea, too wide 
‘To traverse, in his anguish cried : 
‘Hard, hard to pasa, my Queen, this sea 
Of sorrow raging over me: 

No Réma near to soothe mine eye, 
Plunged in its lowest deeps I lie. 
Sorrow for Rama awells the tide, 
And Sité’s abeence makes it wide ; 
My tears its foamy flood distain, 
Made billowy by my sighs of pain; 
‘My cries its roar, the arms | throw 

\. About me are the fish below. 

) Kaikeyi is the fire that feeds 

| Beneath : my hair the tangled weeds; 
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Ita source the tears for Réma shed : 
The hump-back’s words its monsters dread 3 
‘The boon I gave the wretch its shore, 
‘Tilt Réma’s banishment be o’er.' 
Ah me, that I should Jong to set 
My eager eyes to-day 
On Raghv’s son, and he ba yet 
With Lakshman far away!’ 
Thus he of lofty glory wailed, 
And sank upon the bed. 
Beneath the woe bis spirit failed, 
And all his senses fled. 
T ‘The lines containing this hesp of foroed metaphors are marked ax 
spurious by Soblegel 





CANTO: LX. 





KAUSALYA CONSOLED. 





As Queen Kauéaly4, trembling much, 
As blighted by a goblin’s touch, 

Still lying prostrate, half awoke 

‘To consciousness, *twas thus she spoke : 
‘ Bear me away, Sumantra, far, 
Where Réma, Sité, Lakshmap are. 
Bereft of them I have no power 

To linger on a single hour. 

Again, I pray, thy steps retrace, 

And me in Dandak forest place. 

For after them I needs must go, 

Or sink to Yama’s realme below.’ 

His utterance choked by tears that rolled 
Down from their fountains uncontrolled, 
‘With suppliant hands the charioteer 
‘Thus spake, the lady’s heart to cheer : 

‘ Dismiss thy grief, despair, and dread 
That fills thy soul, of sorrow bred, 
For pain and anguish thrown aside, 
Will Réwa in the wood abide. 

And Lakshmay, with unfailing care 
‘Will guard the feet of Rama there, 
Earning, with governed sense, the prize 
"That waits on duty in the skies. 

And Sité in the wild as well 

Az in her own dear home will dwell ; 
To L&ma all her heart ahe gives, 
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And free from doubt and terror lives 
No faintest sign of care or woe 

The features of the lady show : 
Methinks Videha’s pride was made 
For exile in the forest shade, 

E’en as of old she used to rove 
Delighted in the city’s grove, 

‘Thus, even thus she joys to tread 

‘The woodlands uninhabited. 

Like a young child, her face as fair 

Aa the young moon, she wanders there. 
‘What though in lonely woods she stray 
Still Béma is her joy and stay : 

All his the heart no sorrow bends, 

Her very life on him depends, 

For, if her lord she might not see, 
Ayodhyé like the wood would be. 

Bhe bids him, as she roams, declare 
‘The names of towns and banolete there, 
Marka various trees that mect her eye, 
And many a brook that hurries by. 
And Janak's daughter seems to roam 
One little league away from home 
When Rama or his brother speaks 
And gives the answer that she secks. 
This, Lady, I remember well ; 

Nor angry words have I to tell : 
Reproaches at Kaikeyi shot, 

Such, Queen, my mind remembers not.’ 
The speech when Sité’s wrath was high, 
Sumantra passed in silence by, 

‘That so his pleasant words might cheer 
With sweet report Kaufalyé’s ear. 
‘Her moonlike beauty suffers not 
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Though winds be rude and suns be hot: 

The way, the danger, and the toil 

Her gentle lustre may not soil. 

Like the red lily’s leafy crown 

Or as the fair fall moon looks down, 

So the Videhan lady’s face 

Still shines with undiminished grace. 

‘What if the borrowed colours throw 

O’er her fine feet no rosy glow, 

Still with their natural tinta they spread 

A lotus glory where they tread. 

In sportive grace she walks the ground, 

And sweet her chiming anklets sound, 

No jewels clasp the faultless limb : 

She leaves them all for love of him. 

If in the woods her gentle eye 

A lion sees, or tiger nigh, 

Or elephant, she fears no ill, 

For Réma’s arm supports her still. 

No longer be their fate deplored, 

Nor thine, nor that of Kofal’s lord, 

For conduct such as theirs shall buy 

Wide glory that can never die. 

For casting grief and care away, 

Delighting in the forest, they 

‘With joyfal spirits, blithe and gay, 

Set forward on the ancient way 
Where mighty saints have led ; 

Their highest aim, their dearest care 

To keep their father’s honour fair, 

Observing still the oath he sware, 
They roam, on wild fruit fed’ 

‘Thus with persuasive art he tried 

To turn her from her grief aside, 
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By soothing fancies won, 

Bat still she gave her sorrow vent : 

‘Ah Réma!,’ was her shrill lament, 
*My love, my son, my son!” 


CANTO LXI. 
oe 
KAUSALYA'S LAMENT. 
—' 
‘When, best of all who give delight, 
Her Réma wandered far from sight, 
Kaufaly& weeping, sore distresed, 
The king her husband thus addresed : 
‘Thy name, O Monarch, far and wide 
Through the three worlds is glorified : 
Yet Réma’s is the pitying mind, 
His speech is true, his heart is kind. 
How will thy sons, good lord, sustain 
With Sité all their care and pain? 
How in the wild endure distress, 
Nursed in the lap of tenderness % 
How will the dear Videhan bear 
The heat and cold when wandering there, 
Bred in the bliss of princely state, 
So young and fair and delicate? 
The large-eyed lady, wont to eat 
The best of finely seasoned meat— 
How will she now her life sustain 
With woodland fare of self-sown grain? 
‘Will she, with joys encompussed long, 
Who loved the music and the song, 
In the wild wood endure to hear 
‘The ravening lion’s vuice of fear? 
Where sleeps my strung-armed hero, where, 
Like Lord Mahendra’s standard, fair? 
Where is, by Lakshman’s ide, his bed, 
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His club-like arm beneath his head 7 
‘When shall I see his flower-like eyes, 
And face that.with the lotus vies, 
Feel his sweet lily breath, and view 
His glorious hair and lotus hue t 

The heart within my breast, I feel, 

Is adamant or hardest steel, 

Or, in « thousand fragments split, 

‘The logs of bim had shattered it, 

‘When thoee I love, who should be blest, 
Are wandering in the wood distressed, 
Condemned their wretched lives to lead 
In exile, by thy ruthless deed. 

If, when the fourteen years are past, 
‘Réma reseeks his home at last, 

I think not Bharat will consent 

To yield the wealth and government. 
At funeral feasts some mourners deal 
To kith and kin the solemn meal, 

And having duly fed them all 

Some Brébmans to the banquet call. 
‘The best of Bréhmans, good and wise, 
The tardy summoning despise, 

And, eqeal to the Gods, disdain 

Cups, e’en of Amrit, thus to drain. 
Nay e’en when Brahmans first have fed, 
‘They loathe the meal for others spread, 
And from the leavings turn with scorn, 
As bulls avoid a fractured horn. 

So Réma, sovereign lord of men, 

‘Will spurn the sullied kingship then : 
He, born the eldest and the best, 

His younger’s leavings will detest, 
Turning from tasted food away, 
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As tigers scorn another's prey. 
The sacred post is used riot twice, 
Nor elements, in sacrifice. 
But once the sacred grass is spread, 
But once with oil the dame is fed: 
So Réma’s pride will ne’er receive 
The royal power which others leave, 
Like wine when tasteless dregs are left, 
Or rites of Soma juice bereft. 
Be sure the pride of Raghu’s race 
‘Will never stoop to such disgrace: 
The lordly lion will not bear 
That man should beard him in his lair. 
‘Were all the worlds against him ranged 
His dauntless soul were still unchanged: - 
He, dutiful, in duty strong, 
Would purge the impious world from wrong. 
Could not the hero, brave and bold, 
The archer, with his shafts of gold, 
Burn up the very seas, as doom 
‘Will in the end all life consume? 

{ Of lion’e might, eyed like a bull, 
A prince so brave and beautiful, 
Thou hast with wicked hate pursued, 
Like sea-born tribes who eat their brood. 
If thou, O Monarch, hadst but known 
The duty all the Twice-born own, 
If the good laws had touched thy mind, 
Which sages in the Scriptures find, 
Thou ne'er hadst driven forth to pine 
This brave, this duteous son of thine. 

{ First on her lord the wife depends, 

+ Next on her gon and last on friends: 

+ These three supports in life has she, 
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And not a fourth for her may be. 

‘Thy heart, O King, I have not won; 
In wild woods roams my banished son ; 
Far are my friends: ah, hapless me, 
Quite ruined and destroyed by thee.” 
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CANTO LXII. 


DASARATHA CONSOLED, 

——- 
‘The queen’s stern speech the monarch heard, 
As rage and grief her bosom stirred, 
And by his anguish sore oppressed 
Reflected in his secret breast. 
Fainting and sad, with woe distraught, 
‘He wandered in a maze of thought; 
At length the queller of the foe 
Grew conscious, rallying from his woe. 
‘When consciousness returned anew 
Long burning sighs the nionarch drew. 
Again immersed in thought he eyed 
Kanfalyé standing by his side. 
Back to his pondering soul was brought 
The direful deed his hand had wrought, 
When, guiltless of the wrong intent, 
‘Blis arrow at a sound was sent. 
Distracted by his memory’s sting, 
And mourning for his son, the king 
To two consuming griefs a prey, 
A miserable victim lay. 
The double woe devoured him fast, 
As on the ground his eyes he cast, 
Joined suppliant hands, her heart to touch, 
And spake in answer, trembling much: 
‘Kaufaly&, for thy grace I sue, 
Joining these hands as suppliantsa do. 
Thou e’en to foes hast ever been 
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A gentle, good, and loving queen. 

Her lord, with noble virtues graced, 

Her lord, by lack of all debased, 

Is still a God in woman’s eyes, 

If duty’s law she bold and prize. 

Thou, who the right hast aye pursued, 

Life's changes and its chances viewed, 
Shouldst never launch, though sorrow-stirred, 
At me distressed, one bitter word.” 


She listened, as with sorrow faint 
He murmured forth his sad complaint: 
Her brimming eyes with tears ran o’er, 
As spouts the new-fallen water pour, 
His suppliant hands, with fear dismayed 
She gently clasped in hers, and laid, 
Like a fair lotus, on her head, 

And faltering in her trouble suid : 
‘Forgive me ; at thy feet I lie, 

With low bent head to thee I ery. 

By thee besought, thy guilty dame 
Pardon from thee can scarcely claim. 
She merita not the name of wife 

Who cherishes perpetual strife 

‘With her own husband good and wise, 
Her lord both here and in the skies, 

I know the claims of duty well, 

I know thy lips the truth must tell, 
All the wild words I rashly spoke, 
Forth from my heart, through anguish, broke; 
For sorrow bends the stoutest soul, 
And cancels Soripture’a high control. 
Yea, sorrow's might all else o’erthrows, 
‘The strongest and the worst of foes. 
Tis thus with all: we keenly feel, 
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Yet bear the blows our foemen deal, 
But when s slender woe assails 
The manliest spirit bends and quails, 
‘The fifth long night has now begun 
Since the wild woods have lodged my son : 
To me whose joy is drowned in tears, 
Each day a dreary year appears, 
While all my thoughts on him are set 
Grief at my heart swells wilder yet : 
With doubled might thus Ocean raves 
‘When rushing floods increase his waves.’ 
As from Kaufalyé reasoning well 
The gentle words of wisdom fell, 
The sun went down with dying flame, 
And darkness o’er the landscape came. 
His lady’s soothing words in part 
Relieved the monarch’s aching heart, 
‘Who, wearied out by all his woes, 
Yielded to sleep and took repose. 
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THE HERMIT'S SON. 





But soon by rankling grief opprersed 
The king awoke from troubled rest, 

And his sad heart was tried again 

With anxious thought where all was pain. 
Réma and Lakshmay’s mournful fate 
On Dagaratha, good and great _ 

As Indra, pressed with crushing weight, 
As when the demon’s might assails 

The Sun-God, and his glory pales. 

Ere yet the sixth long night was spent, 
Since R&ma to the woods was sent, 

The king at midnight sadly thought 

Of the old crime his hand had wrought, 
And thus to Queen KauSaly4 cried 
Who still for Rama moaned and sighed : 
«If thou art waking, give, I pray, 
Attention to the words I say. 

‘Whate’er the conduct men pursue, 

Be: good or ill the acts they do, 

Be sure, dear Queen, they find the meed 
Of wicked or of virtuous deed. 

A heedless child we call the man 
‘Whose feeble judgment fails to scan 
The weight of what his hands may do, 
Ita lightness, fault, and merit too. 

One lays the Mango garden low, 

And bids the gay Palééas grow : 
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Longing for fruit their bloom he sees, 

But grieves when fruit should bend the trees, 
Cut by my haud, my fruit-trees fell, 
Palféa trees I watered well, 

My hopes this foolish heart deceive, 

And for my banished son I grieve. 
Kaufalyé, in my youthful prime 

Armed with my bow I wrouglit the crime, 
Proud of my skill, my name renowned, 
An archer prince who shoots by sound. 
‘The deed this hand unwitting wrought 
"This misery on my soul has brought, 

As children seize the deadly cup 

And blindly drink the poison up. 

As the unreasoning man may be 

Charmed with the gay Palééa tree, 

I unaware have reaped the fruit 

Of joying at a sound to shoot. 

Aa regent prince I shared the throne, 
Thou wast a maid to me unknown. 

The early Rain-time duly came, 

And streugthened love's delicious flame, 
The aun had drained the earth that lay 
All glowing neath the summer day, 

And to the gloomy clime had fled 

‘Where dwell the spirits of the dead.’ 

The fervent heat that moment ceased, 

‘The darkening clonds each hour increased, 
And frogs and deer and peacocks all 
Rejoiced to see the torrents fall, 

Their bright wings heavy from the shower,’ 
The birds, new-bathed, had scaroe the power 





1 The southern region is the abode of Yama the Indian Pinto, and 
of departed eplrite, 
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To reach the branches of the trees 
‘Whose high tops swayed beneath the breeze, 
The fallen rain, and falling still, 

Hung like a sheet on every hill, 

Till, with glad deer, ench flooded ateep 
Showed glorious az the miglity deep. 
The torrents down its wooded side 
Ponred, some unstained, while others dyed 
Gold, ashy, silver, ochre, bore 

‘The tints of every mountain ore. 

In that sweet time, when all are pleased, 
My arrows and my bow I seized ; 

Keen for the chase, in field or grove, 
Down Sarjd’s bank my car I drove. 

T longed with all my lawless will 

Some elephant by night to kill, 

Some buffalo that came to drink, 

Or tiger, at the river’s brink. 

When all around waa dark and stil}, 

T heard a piteber slowly fill, 

‘And thonght, obscured in deepest shade, 
An clephant the sound had made, 

I drew # shaft that glittered bright, 

Fell as a serpent’s venomed bite ; 

T Jonged to lay the monster dead, 

And to the mark my arrow sped. 

Then in the calm of morning, clear 

A hermit’s wailing smote my ear: 

* Ah me, ah me,’ he cried, and sauk, 
Pierced by my arrow, on the bank. 

F’en as the weapon amote his side, 

T heard a human voice that cried : 
“Why lights this shaft on one like me, 
A poor and harmless devotee? 
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I came by night to fill my jar 
From this lone stream where no men are, 
Ah, who this deadly shaft has shot ¢ 
‘Whom have I wronged, aud knew it not? 
Why should a boy ao harmless feel 
The vengeance of the winged steel? 
Or who should slay the guiltless son 
Of hermit sire who injures none, 
Who dwells retired in woods, and there 
Supports his life on woodland fare? 
Ab me, ab me, why am I slain, 
‘What booty will the murderer gain? 
In hermit coils T bind wny hair, 
Coats made of skin and bark I wear. 
Ah, who the cruel deed can praise 
Whose idle toil no fruit repays, 
As impious a8 the wretch’s crime 
‘Who dares his master’s bed to climb? 
Nor does my parting spirit grieve 
Bat for the life which thus I leave : 
Alas, my mother and my sire,— 
T mourn for them when I expire, 
Ab me, that aged, helpless pair, 
Long cherished by my watchful care, 
How will it be with them this day 

| When to the Five’ I pass away 
Pierced by the self-same dart we die, 
Mine aged mother, sire, and I. 
Whose mighty hand, whose lawleas mind 
‘Has all tha three to death consigned ?* 

When J, by love of duty stirred, 

That touching lamentation heard, 





| The five elementa of which the body gonslata, and to whish 
returns, 
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Pierced to the heart by sudden woe, 

I threw to earth my shafts and bow. 

My heart was full of grief and dread 

As swiftly to the place I sped, 

Where, by my arrow wounded sore, 

A hermit lay on Sarja’s shore, 

His matted hair was all unbound, 

His pitcher empty on the ground, 

And by the fatal arrow pained, 

He lay with dust and gore distained. 

I stood confounded and amazed : 

His dying eyes to mine he raised, 

And spoke this speech in accents stern, 
As though his light my sonl would bum: 
‘How have I wronged thee, King, that I 
Struck by thy mortal arrow die? 

‘The wood my home, this jar I brought, 
And water for my parents sought, 

This one keen shaft that strikes me through 
Slays sire and aged mother too, 

Feeble and blind, in helpless pain, 

‘They wait for me and thirst in vain. 
They with parched lips their pangs must bear, 
And hope will end in blank despair. 

Ah me, there seems no fruit in store 
For holy zeal or Scripture lore, 

Or elae ere now my sire would know 
That his dear son is lying low. 

Yet, if my mournful fate he knew, 
‘What could his arm 0 feeble dot 

The tree, firm-rooted, ne’er may be 

The guardian of a stricken tree, 

Haste to my father, and relate 

While time allews, my sudden fate, 
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Lest he consume thee, as the fire 
Burns up the forest, in his ire, : 
This little path, O King, pursue: 

My father's cot thou svon wilt view. 
‘There gue for pardon to the sage 

Lest he should curse thee iu his rage. 
First from the wound extract the dart 
That kills me with its deadly smart, 
E’en as the flushed impotuous tide 
Ents through the river's yielding sido.” 

1 feared to draw the arrow out, 

Aud pondered thus in painful doubt : 
«Now tortured by the shaft he lies, 

But if I draw it forth he dies,” 

Helpless I stood, faint, sorely grieved : 
The hermit’x son my thought perceived ; 
As oue o’ercome by direst pain 

He scarce had strength to speak again, 
With writhing limb aad straggling breath, 
Nearer and ever nearer death : 

« My senses undisturbed remain, 

And fortitude has conquered pain : 

Now from one fear thy soul be freed, 
Tby band bas made vo Bréhman bleed. 
Let not this paug thy bosom wring: 

No twice-horn youth am I, O King, 

For of a Vaigya sire I came, 

Who wedded with a Sédr& dame.’ 

‘These words the boy could scarcely say, 
As tortured by the shaft he lay, 
‘Twisting hia helpless body round, 

Thon trembling senseless on the ground. 
Then from his bleeding side I drew 
‘The rankling shaft that pierced him through, 
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With death's last fear my face he eyed, 
And, rich in store of penance, died.’ 


CANTO LXIV. 


DASARATHA'S DEATH. 
—, 

The son of Raghu to his queen 

Thus far described the nnequalled scene, 
And, as the hermit's death he rued, 

The mournful story thus renewed : 

“The deed my heedless hand had wrought 
Perplexed me with remorseful thought, 
And all alone I pondered atill 

How kindly deed might salve the ilL 

‘The pitcher from the ground I took, 

And filled it from that fairest brook, 
Then, by the path the hermit showed, 

I reached his sainted sire’s abode. 

I came, I saw: the aged pair, 

Feeble and blind, were sitting there, 

Like birds with clipped wings, side by side, 
‘With none their helpless steps to guide. 
Their idle hours the twain beguiled 
, With talk of their returning child, 

And still the cheering hope enjoyed, 

‘The hope, alas, by me destroyed. 

‘Then spoke the sage, as drawing near 
Whe sound of footsteps reached his ear : 
«Dear son, the water quickly bring; - 
Why hast thou made this tarrying? 

‘Thy mother thirsts, and-thou hast played, 
dkud bathing in the brook delayed. 5 
Bhe weeps because thou camest not ; 
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Haste, O my eon, within the oot. 

If she or I have ever done 

A thing to pain thee, dearest son, 
Dismiss the memory from thy mind: 
A hermit thou, be good and kind. 

On thee our lives, oar all, depend : 
‘Thou art thy friendless parents’ friend. 
‘The eyeleas couple's eye art thou : 
Then why so cold and silent nowt’ 


With sobbing voice and bosom wrung 
I scarce could move my faltering tongue, 
And with my spirit filled with dread 
T looked upon the sage, and eaid, 
‘While mind, and sonse, and nerve I strung 
To fortify my trembling tongue, 
And let the aged hermit know 
His son’s sad fate, my fear and woe: 
*High-minded Saint, not I thy child, 
A warrior, Dafaratha styled. 
I bear a grievous sorrow’s weight 
Born of a deed which good men hate, 
My lord, I came to Sarjii’s shore, 
And in my hand my bow I bore 
For elephant or beast of chase 
That seeks by night his drinking 
There from the stream a sound I heard 
As if a jar the water stirred. 
An elephant, I thought, was nigh: 
I aimed, and let an arrow fly. 
Swift to the place I made my way, 
And there a wounded hermit lay 
Gasping for breath: the deadly dart 
Stood quivering in bie youthful heart. 
I hastened near with pain oppressed: 
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He faltered out his laat behest, 
And quickly, as he bade me do, 
From his pierced side the shaft I drew. 
I drew the arrow from the rent, 
And up to heaven the hermit went, 
Lamenting, as from earth he passed, 
His aged parents to the last. 
Thus. unaware, the deed was done: 
My band, unwitting, killed thy son. 
For what remains, O, let me win 
Thy pardon for my heedless sin,’ 

As the sad tale of sin I told, 
‘The hermit’s grief was urcontrolled ; 
With flooded eyes, and sorrow-fuint, : ‘ 
Thus spake the venerable saint : 
I stood with hand to hand applied, 
And listened as he spoke and sighed : 
«If thou, O King, hadat left unsaid 
By thine own tongue this tale of dread, 
Thy head for hideous guilt accursed 
Had in a thousand pieces burst. 
A hermit’a blood by warrior spilt, 
In such a case, with purposed guilt, 
Down from his high estate would bring 
Even the thunder’s mighty King. 
And he a dart who conscious sends 
Against the devotee who spends 
His pure life by the law of Heaven— 
That sinner’s head will split in seven. 
Thou livest, for thy heedless hand 
Has wrought a deed thou hast not planned, 
Else thou and all of Raghu’s line 
Had perished by this act of thine. 
Now guide us, thus the hermit said, 
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* Forth to the spot where he lies dead. 

Guide us, this day, O Monarch, we 

For the last time our son would see: 

The hermit dress of skin he wore 

Rent from his limbs distained with gore; 

His senseless body lying slain, 

His soul in Yama’s dark domain’ 
Alone the mourning pair I led, 

Their souls with woe disquieted, 

And let the dame and hermit lay 

‘Their hands upon the breathless clay. 

The futher touched his son, and pressed 

The body to his aged breast ; 

Then falling by the dead boy’s side, 

Be lifted up his voice, and cried: 

* Hast thou no word, my child, to say? 

No greeting for thy sire to-day? 

Why art thou angry, darling? why 

‘Wilt thgu upon the cold earth lie? 

Tf thou, my son, art wroth with me, 

Here, duteous child, thy mother see. 

What! no embrace for me, my son? 

No word of tender love—not one? 

‘Whose gentle voice, so soft and clear, 

Soothing my spirit, shall I hear 

‘When evening comes, with accents sweet 

Scripture or ancient lore repeat ? 

Who, having fed the sacred fire, 

And duly bathed, as texts require, 

Will cheer, when evening rites are done, 

‘The father mourning for his son? 

Who will the daily meal provide 

For the poor wretch who lacks a guide, 

Feeding the helpless with the best 
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Berries and roots, like some dear guest? 
‘How can these hands subsistence find 
For thy poor mother, old and blind? 
‘The wretched votareas how sustain, 
‘Who mourns her child in ceaseless pain? 
Stay yet a while, my darling, stay, 
Nor fly to Yama’s realm to-day. 
‘To-morrow I thy sire and she 
Who bare thee, child, will go with thee. * 
Then when I look on Yama, I 
To great Vivasvat’s sop will cry: 
‘Hear, King of justice, aud restore 
Our child to feed us, I implore. 
Lord of the world, of mighty fame, at] 
Faithful and just, admit my claim, 
And grant this single boon, to free 
My soul from fear, to one like me’ 
Because, my son, untouched by stain, 
By sinful hands thou fallest slain, 
Win, through thy truth, the sphere where those 
Who die by hostile derts repose. 
Seek the blest home prepared for all 
The valiant who in battle fall, 
Who face the foe and scorn to yield, 
In glory dying on the field. 
Rise to the heaven where Dhundhumér 
And Nahbush, mighty heroes, are, 
Where Janamejay and the blest 
Dilipa, Segar, Saivya, rest: 
Home of all virtuous spirits, earned 

1 Bo dying York ories over the body of Suffolk : 

“Terry, dear cousin Suffolk | 


‘My soul aball thine keep company to heaven: 
‘Tarry, ewoet soul, for mine, then fly abreast.” 


King Henry ¥. Ach. IV. 6." 
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By fervent: rites and Scripture learned : 
By those whose sacred fires have glowed, 
‘Whose liberal liands have fields bestowed : 
By givers of a thousand cows, 
By lovers of one faithful spouse : 
By those who rerve their masters well, 
And cast away this earthy shell. 
None of my race can ever know 
The bitter pain of lasting woe. 
But doomed to that dire fate is he 
‘Whose guilty hand has slaughtered thee.’ 
‘Thus with wild tears the aged saint 
Made many a time his piteous plaint, 
Then with his wife began to shed 
The funeral water for the dead. 
But in a shape celestial clad, 
‘Won by the merits of the lad, 
The spirit from the body brake 
And to the mourning parenta spake: 
«A glorious home in realms above 
Rewards my care and filial love. 
You, honoured parents, soon shall be 
Partakers of that home with me.’ 
He spake, and swiftly mounting high, 
‘With Indra near him, to the sky 
On a bright car, with flame that glowed, 
Sublime the duteous hermit rode, 
The father, with his consort’s aid, 
‘The funeral rites with water paid, 
And thus his speech to me renewed 
‘Who stood in suppliant attitude: 
*Blay me this day, O, slay me, King, 
For death no longer has s sting. 
Childless am I; thy dart has done 
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To death my dear, wy only son. 
Because the boy I loved so well 

Slain by thy heediesa arrow fell, 

My curse upon thy soul shall press 
With bitter woe and heaviness. 

1 mourn a slaughtered child, and thou 
Shalt feel the pangs that kill me now. 
Bereft and suffering e’en as I, 

So shalt thou mourn thy son, and die. 
Thy hand unwitting dealt the blow 
‘That laid a holy hermit low, 

And distant, therefore, is the time 
‘When thou shalt suffer for the crime. 
‘The hour shall come when, crushed by woes 
Like these I feel, thy life shall close: 
‘A debt to pay in after days 

Like his the priestly fee who pays.” 

This curse on me the hermit laid, 
Nor yet his tears and groans were stayed, 
Then on the pyre their bodies cast 
The pair ; and straight to heaven they passed, 
As in sad thought I pondered long 
Back to my memory came the wrong 
Done in wild youth, O lady dear, 

‘When ’twas my boast to shoot by ear. 
‘The deed has borne the fruit, which now 
‘Hangs ripe upon the bending bough : 
Thus dainty meats the palate please, 
And lure the weak to swift disease, 
Now on my soul return with dread 

The words that noble hermit said, 

That I for a dear son should grieve, 
And of the woe my life ebould leave.’ 


Thus spake the king with many a tear ; 
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Then to his wife he cried in fear: 

“I cannot see thee, love ; but lay 

‘Thy gentle hand in mine, I pray. 

Ah nue, if Rama touched me thus, 

If once, returning home to us, 

He bade me wealth and lordship give, 
Then, so I think, my soul would live, 
Unlike myself, unjust and mean 

Have been my ways with hits, my Queen, 
But like himself is all that he, 

My noble son, has done to me. 

His son, though far from right he atray, 
‘What prudent sire would cast away ¢ 
‘What banished son would check his ire, 
Nor speak reproaches of his sire? 

1 see thee not: these eyes grow blind, 
And memory quits my tronbled mind, 

_ Angels of Death are round me: they 
Summon wy-soul with speed away. 
‘What woe more grievous can there be, 
That, when from light and life I flee, 

I may not, ere I part, behold 

My virtuous Réma, true and bold? 
Grief for my son, the brave and true, 
Whose joy it was my will to do, 

Dries up my breath, as summer dries 
The Jast drop in the pool that lies, 
Not men, but blessed Gods, are they 
‘Whose eyes shail see bis face that day; 
See him, when fourteen years are past, 
With earrings decked return at last. 
My fainting mind forgets to think : 
Low end more low my spirits sink. 
Each from its seat, my senses steal : 
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I cannot hear, or taste, or feel. 

‘This lethargy of soul o’ercomes 

Each organ, and its function nusaba : 

So when the oil begins to fail, 

‘The torch’s rayy grow faint and pale. 

‘This flood of woe caused by this hand 

Destroys me helpless and unmanned, 

‘Resistless as the floods that bore 

A passage.through the river shore, 

Ab Raghu’s son, ah mighty-armed, 

By whom my cares were soothed and charmed, 

My son in whom I took delight, 

Now vanished from thy father's sight !. 

Kaufalyé, ab, I cannot see; 

Sumitré, gentle devotee! 

Alas, Kaikeyi, cruel dame, 

My bitter foe, thy father’s shame!’ 
Kavéalyé and Sumitré kept 

Their watch beside him as he wept. 

And Dafaratha moaned and sighed, 

And grieving for his darling died, 


CANTO LXV. 


THE WOMENS LAMENT. 
— 

And now the night had past away, 
And brightly dawned another day ; 
The minstrels, trained to play and sing, 
Flocked to the chamber of the king: 
Bards, who their gayest raiment wore, . 
And heralds famed for ancient lore : 
And singers, with their songs of praise, 
Made music in their several ways. 
‘There aa they poured their bleasings choice, 
And hailed their king with hand and voice, 
Their praises with a swelling roar 
Echoed through court and corridor. 
Then as the bards his glory sang, 
From beaten palms loud answer rang, 
As glad applauders clapped their hands, 
And told his deeds in distant lands. 
The swelling concert woke a throng 
Of sleeping birds to life and song: 
Some in the branches of the trees, 
Some caged in halls and galleries. 
Nor was the soft string music mute ; 
The gentle whisper of the lute, 
And blessings sung by singers skilled 
The palace of the monarch filled. 
Eunuchs and dames of life unstained, 
Each in the arts of waiting trained, 
Drew near attentive as before, 
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And crowded to the chamber door : 
‘These skilful when and how to shed 
The lustral stream o’er limb and head, 
Others with golden ewers stood 

Of water stained with sandal wood. 
And many « maid, pure, young, and fair, 
Her load of early offerings bare, 

Cupe of the flood which all revere, 

And sacred things, and toilet gear. 
Each several thing was duly brought 

As rule of old observance taught, 

And lucky signs on each impressed 
Stamped it the fairest and the best. 
There anxious, in their long array, 

All waited till the shine of day: 

But when the king nor rose nor spoke, 
Doubt and alarm within them woke. 
Forthwith the dames, by duty led, 
Attendants on the monarch’s bed, 
Within the royal chamber preased 

To wake their master from his rest, 
Skilled in the lore of dreaming, they 
First touched the bed on which he ley. 
But none replied: no sound was heard, 
Nor band, nor head, nor body stirred. 
‘They trembled, and their dread increased, 
Fearing his breath of life had ceased, 
And bending low their heads, they shook 
Like the tall reeds that fringe the brook, 
In doubt and terror down they knelt, 
Looked on his face, his oold hand felt, 
And then the gloomy truth appeared 

‘Of all their hearts had darkly feared. 
Kauéalyé and Sumitré, worn 
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With weeping for their sons, forlorn,. 
‘Woke not, but lay in slumber deep 

And still’ as death's unending sleep: 
Bowed down by grief, her colour fled,, 
Har wonted lustre dull and dead, 
Kaufalys shone not, like ® star 

Obscured behind cloudy bar. 

Beside the-king’s her couch was spread; 
And next was Queen Sumitré’s bed, 

Who shone no. more with beanty’s glow, 
‘Her face bedewed with tears of. woe. 
‘Thera lapped in sleep-each wearied queen,. 
‘There-as in slesp, the king was.seen; 
And swift the troubling thought came o’er: 
Their spirits that he breathed no more. 
At once with:wailing loud and bigh 

The matrons shrieked a bitter cry, 

As widowed elephants bewail! 

Their dead Jord in the woody vale: 

At the loud shriek thut round them rang,, 
Kaufaly4 and Sumitraé sprang 

Awakened from their beds, with eyes. 
Wide open in their first surprise. 

Quick to.the monarch’s side they came,. 
And saw and touched his lifeless frame ;: 
One cry,.O husband ! forth they sent, 
And prostrate to the ground they went. 
‘The king of KoSal’s daughter! there 
‘Writhed, with the dust on-limb and hair,. 
Lustreless,.as a.star might lie 

Horled downward from the glorious sky: 
‘When: the king’s voice in death, was stilled;. 
The women who the-chamber filled, 





+ Kaulalys, daughter of the king of another Koéal. 
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Saw, like a widow elephant alain, 

Kaufaly4 prostrate in her pain. 

Then all the monarch’s ladies fed 

By Queen Kaikeyf at their head, 

Poured forth their tears, and, weeping #0, 
Sank on the ground, consumed by woe, 

The cry of grief so long aud loud 

Went up from all the royal crowd, 

That, doubled by the matron train, 

Tt made the palace ring again, 

Filled with dark fear and eager eyes, 
Anxiety and wild surmise ; 

Echoing with the criea of grief 

Of sorrowing friends who mourned their chief, 
Dejected, pale with deep distress, 

Hurled from their height of bappiness ; 
Such was the look the palace wore 

Where lay the king who breathed no mare, 


Set 
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THE EMBALMING. 

Kaufalyé’s eyes with tears o’erflowed, 
Weighed down by varied sorrows’ load ; 
On her dead lord her gaze she bent, 
‘Who lay like fire whose might is spent, 
Like the great deep with waters dry, 
Or like the clouded sun on bigh. 
‘Then on her lap she laid his head, 
And on Kaikeyi looked and said : 
“Triumphant now enjoy thy reign 
Without a thorn thy side to pain. 
Thou hast pursued thy single aim, 
And killed the king, O wicked dame. 
Far from my sight my Réma flies, 

My perished lord has sought the skies, 
No friend, no hope my life to cheer, 

I cannot tread the dark path here. 
‘Who would forsake her husband, who 
That God to whom her love is due, 
And wish to live one hour, but she 
‘Whose heart no duty owns, like thee ? 
‘The ravenous sees no fault his greed 
‘Will e’en on poison blindly feed. 
Kaikeyi, through a hump-back maid, 
‘This royal house in death has laid. 
King Janak, with hie queen, will hear 
Heart-rent like me the tidings drear 
Of Réma banished by the king, 
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‘Urged by ber impious counselling, 
No son has he, his age is great, 

And sinking with the double weight, 
He for his darling child will pine, 
And pierced with woe his life resign, 
Sprung from Videha’s monarch, she 
A sad and lovely devotee, 

Roaming the wood, unmeet for woe, 
‘Will toil and trouble undergo. 

Bhe in the gloomy night with fear 
The cries of beast and bird will hear, 
And trembling in her wild alarm 
Will cling to Réma’s sheltering arm. 
Ah, little knows my duteous son 

That I am widowed and uudone— 
My Rama of the lotus eye, 

Gone hence, goue hence, alas, to die. 
Now, a8 a loving wife aud true, 

I, e’en this day, will perish too: 
Around his form these arms will throw, 
And to the fire with him will go,’ 

Clasping her Lusband’s lifeless clay 

A while the weeping votaresa lay, 

‘Till chamberlains removed her thence 
O’ercome by sorrow's violence. 

Then in « cask of oil they laid 
"Fim who in life the world bad swayed, 
And finished, as the lords desired, 

All rites for parted souls required. 
The lords, all-wise, refused to burn 
The monarch ere his son’s return ;* 
So for a while the corpse they set 
Embalmed in oil, and waited yet. 
‘The women heard : no doubt remained, 
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And wildly for the king they plained. 

With gushing tears that drowned each eye 

Wildly they waved their arms on high, 

And each her mangling nails impressed 

Deep in her head and knee and breast : 

‘Of Rama reft,—-who ever spake 

‘The eweetest words the heart to take, 

Who firmly to the truth would cling,— 

Why dost thou leave us, mighty King t 

How can the consorts thou hast left 

‘Widowed, of Raghu’s son bereft, 

Live with our foe Kaikeyi near, 

The wicked queen we hate and fear? 

She threw away the king, her spite 

Drove Réma forth and Lakshmag’s might, 

And gentle Sité: how will she 

Spare any, whosoe’er it be?" 

Oppressed with sorrow, tear-distained, 

The royal women thus complained. 

Like night when not a star appeara, 

Like a sad widow drowned in tears, 

Ayodby&'s city, dark and dim, 

Reft of her lord was sad for him. 

‘When thus for woe the king to heaven had fled, 
And still on earth his lovely wives remained, 

‘With dying light the eun to rest had sped, 
And night triumphant o’er the landscape reigned. 
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THE PRAISE OF KINGS, 
—_—_— 
That night of sorrow passed away, 
And rose again the God of Day. 
Then all the twice-born peers of state 
Together met for high debate. 
Jév6li, lord of mighty fame, 
And Gautam, and Kétyfyan came, 
And Mérkandeya’s reverend age, 
And V&madeva, glorious sage : 
Sprung from Mudgalya’s seed the one, 
‘The other ancient KaSyap’s son. 
With lesser lords these Br4hmans each 
Spoke in his turn his several speech, 
And turning to Vafishtha, best 
Of household priests, him thus addressed : 
“The night of bitter woe has past, 
‘Which seemed a hundred years to last, 
Our king, in sorrow for his son, 
Reunion with the Five has won. 
iis soul is where the Blessed are, 
‘While Raéma roams in woods afar, 
And Lakshmay, bright in glorious deeds, 
Goes where his well-loved brother leads, 
And Bharat and Satrughna, they 
‘Who amite their foes in battle fray, 
Far in the realm of Kekaya stay, 
‘Where their maternal grandsire’s care 
Keeps Réjagriha’s city fair. 
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_Let one of old Tkshvéku’s race 
‘Obtain this day the sovereign’s place, 
Or havoc and destruction straight 
Our kingless land will devastate. 
In kingless lands no thunder’s voice, 
No lightning wreaths the heart rejoice, 
Nor does Parjanya’s heavenly rain 
Descend upon the burning plain. 
Where none is king, the sower’s hand 
Casts not the seed upon the land; 
‘The son against the father strives, 
And husbands fail to rule their wives. 
In kingless realms no princes call 
Their friends to meet in crowded hall ; 
No joyful citizens resort 
To garden trim or sacred court. 
In Kingless realms no Twice-born care 
‘To sacrifice with text and prayer, 
Nor Bréhmans, who their vows maintain, 
The great solemnities ordain. 
The joys of happier days have ceased ; 
No gathering, festival, or feast 
Together calls the merry throng - 
Delighted with the play and song. 
In kinglees lands it ne’er is well 
‘With sons of trade who buy and sell: 
No men who pleasant tales repeat 
Delight the crowd with stories sweet. 
In kingless realms we ne’er behold 
} ‘Young maidens decked witli gems and gold, 
: Flock to the gardens blithe and gay 
\ ito apend their evening hours in play. 
‘No lover in the flying car 
“Rides with his love to woods afar. 
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In kingless lands no wealthy swain 
‘Who keeps the herd and reaps the grain, 
Lies sleeping, blest with ample store, 
Securely near his open door. 

‘Upon the royal roads we see 

No tusked elephant roaming free, 

Of three-score years, whose head and neck 
Sweet tinkling bells of silver deck. 
‘We hear no more the glad applause 
‘When his strong bow each rival draws, 
No clap of hands, no eager cries 

That cheer each martial exercise. 

In kingless realms no merchant bands 
Who travel forth to distant lands, 
‘With precious wares their wagons load, 
And fear no danger on the road. 

No sage secure in self-control, 
Brooding on God with mind and soul, 
In lonely wanderings finds his home 
Where’er at eve his feet may roam. 

In kingless realms no man is sure 

He holds his life and wealth secure, 

In kingless lands no warriors smite 
The foeman’s host in glorious fight. 

In kingless lands tha wise no moro, 
‘Well trained in Scripture’s holy lore, 
In shady groves and gardens meet 

To argue in their calm retreat. 

No longer, in religious fear, 

Do they who pious vows revere, 

Bring dainty cates and wreaths of flowers 
As offerings to the heavenly powers. 
No longer, bright as trees in spring, 
Shine forth the children of the king 
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Resplendent in the people's eyes 

With alos wood and sandal dyes. 

\A brook where water once has been, 

A grove where grasa no more is green, 
Kine with no herdsman’s guiding hand— 
So wretched is a kinglese land. 

The car ita waving banner rears, 
Banner of fire the smoke appears: 

Our king, the banner of our pride, 

A God with Gods is glorified. 

In kingless lands no law is known, 
And none may call his wealth his own, 
Each preys on each from hour to hour, 
As fish the weaker fish devour. 

Then, fearless, atheists overleap 

The bounds of right the godly keep, 
And when no royal powers restrain, 
Pre&minence and lordship gain. 

As in the frame of man the eye 
Keeps watch and ward, a careful spy, 
The monarch in his wide domains 
Protects the truth, the right maintains, 
He is the right, the truth is he, 

Their hopes in him the well-born see. 
On him his people's lives depend, 
Mother is he, and sire, and friend. 

The world were veiled in blinding night, 
And none could see or know aright, 
Ruled there no king in any state 

The good and ill to separate. 

We will obey thy word and will 

As if our king were living still: 

As keeps his bounda the faithful ses, 
So we observe thy high decree. 
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O best of Bréhmans, first ix place, 
Our kingless land lies desolate : 
Some scion of Ikahvéku’s race 
Do thou aa monareh opnsecrate.’ 
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THE ENVOYS. 
Vasishtba heard their speech and prayer, 
And thus addressed the concourse there, 
Friends, Br&éhmans, counsellors, and all 
Assembled in the palace hall : 
* Ye know that Bharat, free from care, 
Still lives in Rajagriha' where 
The father of his mother reigns: 
Setrughna by his side remains. 
Let active envoys, good at need, 
‘Thither on fleetest horses speed, 
To bring the hero youths away: 
‘Why waste the time in dull delay?’ 

Quick came from all the glad reply: 
* Vagishtha, let the envoys fly.” 
He heard their speech, and thus renewed 
His charge before the multitude : 
‘Nandan, ASok, Siddhférth, attend, 
Your ears, Jayanta, Vijay, lend: 
Be yours, what need requires, to do: 
I speak these words to all of you. 
With coumers of the fleetest breed 
To Réjagriha’s city speed. 
Then rid your bosoms of distress, 
And Bharat thus from me address: 
‘The household priest and peers by us 
' Rajagriha, or Giriyraja was the capital of Aivapsti, Blarat’s maternal 

grandfather, 
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Bend health to thee and greet thee thus: 
‘Come to thy father’s home with haste: 
Thine absent time no longer waste.” 
But speak no word of Réma fled, 
‘Tell not the prince his sire is dead, 
Nor to the royal youth the fate 
That ruins Raghu's race relate. 
Go quickly hence, and with you bear 
Fine silken vestures rich and rare, 
And gems and many a precious thing 
As gifts to Bharat and the king” 
With ample stores of food supplied, 
Each to his home the envoys hied, 
Prepared, with steeds of swiftest race,. 
To Keksya's land’ their way to trace. 
They made all due provision there, 
And every need arranged with care,. 
Then ordered by Vosishtha, they 
Went forth with speed upon their way... 
Then northward of Pralamba, west 
Of Apertéla, on they pressed, 
Crossing the Mélini that flowed 
With gentle stream athwart the road. 
They traversed Gangé’s holy waves: 
Where she Histinapura' laves, 
Thence to Panchfla’ westward fast 
Through Kurujangal’s land‘ they passed.. 
"Phe Koksyas or Kaikayas in the Punjab appear smonget the ohlef 
—ioo their king being © kinsman of 
* Histinspura wos the capital of the kingdom of Kura, near the 
modera Delhi. 
* ‘The Panchdlan occupied the upper part of the Dosb, 
+ ‘Kurujéogala and its inhebitants are frequently mentioned iii the 


Madhésharote, sa in the Ldt-parv. 3780, 4387, ct al” Wason’s Faken 
Puig. Vol 11. P.176, Da Hait's Nota 
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On, on their course the envoys held 

By urgency of task impelled, 

Quick glancing at each lucid flood 

And sweet lake gay with flower and bud. 
Beyond, they passed unwearied o'er, 
‘Where glad birds fill the flood and shore 
Of Saradaydé racing fleet 

‘With heavenly waters clear and sweet. 
Thereby a tree celestial grows 

‘Which every boon on prayer bestows: 
To its blest shade they humbly bent, 
Then to Kuling4’s town they went. 
‘Then, having passed the Warrior's Wood, 
In Abhikéls next they stood, 

O’er sacred Ikshumati' came, 

Their ancient kings’ ancestral claim. 
They saw the learned Bréhmans stand, 
Each drinking from his hollowed band, 
And through Bahika* journeying still 
‘They reached at length Sudéman’s hill : 
There Vishou’s footstep turned to see, 
‘Vip644* viewed, and if, 

And many a lake and river met, 

Tank, pool, and pond, and rivulet. 

And lions saw, and tigers near, 

And elephants and herds of deer, 

And still, by prompt obedience led, 
Along the ample road they sped. 


) +The ‘OStpari¢ of Arrian. See 4s. Rez Vol. XV, p. 420, 491, 
also Indiscks A tterthumsbunde, Vol. L p. 602, firet footnote.” Wrusax’s 
Viskeu Purina. Vol. 1. p. 431.Da Hart's edition, The Iksburnatt 
wae « river jn Kurukshetra, 

4 "The Bébikaa ure described in the Mahbhirete, Karpa Parvan, 
‘with some detail, end comprehend the different nations of the Punjab 
from the Sutlej to the Indus” Witaon's Viehon Pwraye, Vol. 1, p. 167, 

® The Beas, Hyphusis or, Bibasia, 
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Then when their contte a0 swift and long, 
‘Had worn their steeds though fleet and strong, 
Td Girivraja’s splendid town 
They came by night, and lighted down. 
To please their master, and to guard 
The royal race, the lineal right, 
The envoys, spent with riding hard, 
To that fair city came by night,' 








2 Tt would bo lost labour to attempt to verify all the townsand.streama 
mentioned in Cantos LXVIII and LXXIi. Professor Wilson observes 
(Vishnu Puréga, p. 139. Dr. Hall's Edition) "States, and tribos, and 
cities hava disappeared, even from recollection ; and somo of the natural 
features of the country, especially the rivers, have undergone a total 
alteration. on 
Notwithstanding these impediments, however, we should be sble te 
Identify at least mountains and rivers, to = much greater extent than 
in now preoticable, if our maps were not so miserably defective in 
their nomenclature, None of our surveyora or geographers have beet 
oriental sobolars. It may be doubted if any of them have been 
converaant with the spoken language of the country. They have, 
consequently, put down names st random, according to their own 
fnaccurate appreciation of sounds carclealy, vulgarly, and corruptly 
uttered ; ond their mapa of India are crowded with appellations which 
‘bear no similitude whatever either to past or present denominations. 
‘We nocd not wonder that we cannot discover Sansknt names in Eng- 
lish roaps, when, in the immediate vicinity of Celoutts, Barnagore 
represents Bardhanagar, Dekshineswar Is metamorphosed into Duckin. 
sore, and Ulubaria into Witlonghbury There is soarcely 
e neme in our Indien maps that does not afford proof of extreme in- 
difference to nccuracy in nomenclature, and of an incorrectnoss bt 
estimating sounds, which is, in some degreo, perhaps, s national defeot.’. 


For further information regarding the road from Ayodby’ to Réje 
ribs, neo Additional Notes. 





CANTO LXIX. 
~— 
BHARAT'S DREAM. 
—— 
The night those messengers of stato 
Had past within the city’s gate, 
In dreams the slumbering Bharat saw 
A sight that chilled his soul with awe. 
The dream that dire events foretold 
Left Bharat’s heart with horror cold, 
And with consuming woes distraught, 
Upon his aged sire he thought. 
Hia dear companions, swift to trace 
The signs of anguish on his face, 
Drew near, his sorrow to expel, 
And pleasant tales began to tell. 
Some woke sweet music's cheering sound, 
And others danced in lively round. 
‘With joke and jest they strove to raise 
His spirits, quoting ancient plays ; 
But Bharat still, the lofty-souled, 
Deaf to sweet tales his fellows told, 
Unmoved by music, dance, and jest, 
Sat silent, by his woe oppressed. 
To him, begirt by comrades near, 
Thus spoke the friend he held most dear; 
* Why ringed around by friends, art thou 
So silent and so mournful now 7” 
‘ Hear thou,’ thus Bharat made reply, 
‘What chills my heart and dims mine eye. 
I dreamt I saw the king’ my sire 
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Sink headlong in 4 lake of mire 
Down from a mountain high in air, 
His body soiled, and loose his hair, 
‘Upon the miry lake he seemed 
To lie and welter, as I dreamed ; 
With hollowed hands full many a draught 
Of oil he took, and loudly laughed, 
‘With head cast down I saw him make 
A meal on sesamum and cake; 
The oil from every member dripped, 
And in its clammy flood he dipped, 
The ooean’s bed was bare and dry, 
The moon had fallen from the sky, 
And all the world lay still and dead, 
‘With whelming darkness overspread. 
The earth was rent and opened wide, 
The leafy trees were scorched, and died ; 
I saw the seated mountains split, 
And wreaths of rising smoke emit. 
‘The stately beast the monarch rode 
His long tusks rent and splintered showed ; 
And flames that quenched and cold had lain 
Blazed forth with kindled light again, 
I looked, and many a handsome dame, 
Arrayed in brown and sable c#me, 
And bore about the monarch, dressed, 
On iron stool, in sable vest, 
And then the king, of virtuous mind, 
_ A blood-red wreath around him twined, 
\\ Forth on an ass-drawn chariot sped, 
As southward still he bent hia head. 
‘Then, orimeon-clad, a dame appeared 
‘Who at the monarch laughed and jeered ; 
And a she-monster, dire to view, 
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Her hand upon his body threw. 
Such is the dream I dreamt by night, 
Which chills me yet with wild affright: 
Either the king or Réma, I 
Or Lakehman now must surely die, 
For when an aas-drawn chariot seema 
To bear away & man in dreams, 
Be sure above his funeral pyre 
‘The smoke soon rears its cloudy spire. 
This makes my spirit low and weak, 
‘My tongue is slow and loth to apeak: 
My lips and throat are dry for dread, 
And all my soul disquieted. 
My lips, relaxed, can hardly speak, 
And chilling dread has changed my cheek. 
I blame myself in aimless fears, 
And still no cause of blame appears. 
I dwell upon this dream of ill 
‘Whose changing scenes I viewed, 
And on the startling horror still 
My troubled thoughts will brood. 
Still to my soul these terrors cling, 
Reluctant to depart, 
And the strange vision of the king 
Still weighs upon my heart,’ 


CANTO LXX. 


BHARAT’'S DEPARTURE. 


While thus he spoke, the envoya borne 
On horses faint and travel-worn 

Had gained the city fenced around 

‘With a deep moat’s protecting bound. 
An audience of the king they gained, 
And honours from the prince obtained ; 
'The monarch’s feet they humbly pressed, 
To Bharat next these words addressed : 

* The household priest and peers by us 
Send health to thee and greet thee thus: 
*Oome to thy father’s house with haste; 
Thine absent time no longer waste. 
Receive these vestures rich and rare, 
These costly gers and jewels fair, 

And to thy uncle here present 

Each precious robe and ornament. 

These for the king and him sufficee— 
Two hundred millions is their prico— 
These, worth a hundred millions, be 
Reserved, O large-eyed Prince, for thee.’ 


Loving his friends with heart and soul, 
The joyful prince received the whole, 
Due honour to the envoys paid, 

And thus in turn his anawer made: 
* Of Da6aratha tidings tell : 

Ie the old king my father well? 

Is Réma, and is Lakshman, he 
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Of the high-soul, from sickness free 
And she who walks where duty leads, 
Kaufaly4; known for gracious deeds, 
Mother of Réma, loving spouse, 
Bound to her lord by well kept vows 7 
And Lakshmay’s mother too, the deme 
Sumitré skilled in duty’s claim, 
‘Who brave Satrughna also bare, 
Second in age,—bher health declare, 
And she, in self-conceit most sage, 
‘With selfish heart most prone to rage, 
My mother, fares she well? has she 
Sent message or command to me?’ 
Thus Bharat spake, the mighty-souled, 
And they in brief their tidings told : 
‘All they of whom thou ‘askest dwell, 
O lion lord, secure and well : 
Thine all the emiles of fortune are: 
Make ready : Jet them yoke the car. 
Thus by the royal envoys pressed, 
Bharat again the band addressed : 
‘I go with you: no long delay, 
A single hour I bid you stay.’ 
‘Thus Bharat, son of him who swayed 
Ayodhyé’s realm, his answer made, 
‘And then bespoke, his heart to please, 
ia mother’s sire in words like these: 
«I go to see my father, King, 
‘Urged by the envoys’ summoning ; 
‘And when thy soul desires.to sea 
Thy grandson, will return to thee.” 
‘The king his grandsire kissed his head, 
‘Aud in reply to Bharat ssid: 
«Go forth, dear child ; how blest is she, 
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The mother of a son like thee? 

Greet well thy sire, thy mother greet, 

© thou whose arma the foe defeat ; 

The household priest, and all the reat 

Amid the Twice-born chief and best ; 

And Réma and brave Lakshman, who 

Shoot the long shaft with aim ao true.’ 
To him the king high honour showed, 

And store of wealth and gifts bestowed, 

The choicest elephants to ride, 

And skins and blankets deftly dyed, 

A thousand strings of golden beads, 

And sixteen hundred mettled ateeda ; 

And boundless wealth before him piled 

Gave Kekaya to Kaikeyi’s child, 

And men of counsel, good and tried, 

On whose firm truth he aye relied, 

King Afvapati gave with speed 

Prince Bharat on his way to lead. 

And noble elephants, strong and young, 

From sires of Indragira sprung, 

And others tall and fair to view 

Of great Airévat’s lineage true: 

And well yoked asses fleet of limb 

The prince his uncle gave to him. 

And dogs within the palace bred, 

Of body vast and massive head, 

With mighty fanga for battle, brave, 

The tiger’s match in strength, he gave, 

Yet Bharat’s boom hardly glowed 

To see the wealth the king bestowed ; 

For he would speed that hour away, 

Such care upon bis bosom lay : 

Those eager envoys urged him thence, 
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And that sad vision’s influence, 
He left his court-yard, crowded then 
‘With elephants and steeda and men, 
And, peerless in immortal fame, 
To the great royal street he came, 
He saw, as farther still he went, 
The inner rooms most excellent, 
And passed the doors, to him unclosed, 
Where check nor bar his way opposed, 
There Bharat stayed to bid adieu 
To grandsire and to uncle too, 
Then, with Satrughna by his side, 
Mounting his car, away he hied. 
The strong-wheeled cars were yoked, and they, 
More than a hundred, rolled away : 
Servants, with horses, asses, kine, 
Followed their lord in endless line. 
So, guarded by his own right hand, 
Forth high-souled Bharat hied, 
Surrounded by a lordly band 
On whom the king relied, 
Beside him sat Satrughna dear, 
Tho scourge of trembling foes: 
Thus from the light of Indra’s sphere 
A saint made perfect goes, 


CANTO LXXI. 


BHARAT'S RETURN. 


— 


Then Bharat’s face was eastward bent 
As from the royal town he went. 
He reached Sudémé’s farther side, 
And glorious, gazed upon the tide; 
Passed Hlédin{, and saw her toss 
Her westering billows hard to cross. 
Then old Ikshvéku’s famous son 
O'er Satadré' his passage won, 
Near Ailadh4na on the strand, 
And came to Aparparyat's land. 
O’er Silé’s flood he hurried fast, 
Akurvatfs fair stream he passed, 
Crossed o’er Agneya’s rapid rill, 
And Salyakartan onward still. 
Silévahé’s swift stream he eyed, 
‘True to his vows and purified, 
Then crossed the lofty hills, and stood 
In Chaitraratha’s mighty wood. 
He reached the confluence where meet 
Sarasvati* and Gangé fleet, 
And through Bhérupda forest, spread 
Northward of Viramataya, sped. 
He sought Kalinda’s child, who fills 

2 The Gatadré, ‘the hundred-channelled’—the Zaradrus of Ptolemy, 
Hosydrun of Pliny—is the Sutlej.’ Witzon's Vishnu Purdna, Vol, I. 
p. 180. 


» The Sarasvati or Sursooty is s tributary of the Caggar or Guggur 
in Birhind. 
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The soul with joy, begirt by hills, 
Reached Yamun6, and passing o'er, 
Rested his army on the shore: 

He gave his horses food and rest, 
Bathed reeking limb and drooping crest. 
They drank their fill and bathed them there, 
And water for their journey bare. 
Thence through a mighty wood he sped 
All wild and uninhabited, 

As in fair chariot through the skies, 
Most fair in shape a Storm-God flies. 
At An$udhSna Gangé, hard 

To cross, his onward journey barred, 

So turning quickly thence he came 

To Prégvat’s city dear to fame. 

There having gained the farther side 
To Kutikoshtiké he hied : 

The stream he crossed, and onward then 
To Dharmavardhan brought his men. 
Thence, leaving Toran on the north, 

To Jambuprastha journeyed forth. 
‘Then onward to a pleasant grove 

By fair Varitha’s town he drove, 

And when a while he there had stayed, 
‘Went eastward from the friendly shade, 
Eastward of Ujjih4né, whera 

The Priyak trees are tall and fair, 

He passed, and rested there each steed 
Exhausted with the journey’s speed. 
"There orders to his men addressed, 
With quickened pace be onward pressed, 
A while at Sarvatfrtha spent, 

Then o'er Utténiké he went. 

O’er many a stream beside he sped 
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‘With coursets on the mountains bred, 
And passing Hastiprishthak, took 

The road o’er Kutiké’s fair brook. 
Then, at Lohitya’s village, he 

Crossed o'er the-ewift Kapivati, 

Then passed, where Ekaééls stands, 
The Sth&yumati’s flood and sands, 
And Gomati of fair renown 

By Vinata’s delightful town. 

‘When to Kalinga near he drew, 

A wood of S4l trees charmed the view; 
That passed, the sun began to rise, 
And Bharat saw with happy eyes, 
Ayodhyé’s city, built and planned 

By ancient Manu’s royal hand. 

Seven nights upon the road had passed, 
And when he saw the town at last 
Before him in her beauty spread, 

Thus Bharat to the driver said: 

‘This glorious city from afar, 

‘Wherein pure groves and gardens are, 
Seema to my eager eyes to-day 

A lifeless pile of yellow clay, 

Through all her streets where erst a throng 
Of men and women streamed along, 
Uprose the multitudinous roar: 
To-lay I hear that sound no more. 

No longer do mine eyes behold 

The leading people, as of old, 

On elephants, cars, horses, go 

Abroad and homeward, to and fro. 
‘The brilliant gardens where we heard 
The wild note of each rapturous bird, 
Where men and women loved to meet, 
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In pleasant shades, for pastime sweet,— 
These to my eyes this day appear 
Joyless, and desolate, and drear : 

Each tree that graced the garden grieves, 
And every path is spread with leavea. 
‘The merry cry of bird and beast, 

That spake aloud their joy, has ceased : 
Still is the long melodious note 

That charmed us from each warbling throat, 
Why blows the blessed sir no more, 
‘The incense-breathing air that bore 

Its sweet incomparable scent 

‘Of sandal and of aloe blent? 

‘Why are the drum and tabour mute? 
Why is the music of the lute 

That woke responsive to the quiil, 
Loved by the happy, hushed and still? 
My boding spirit gathers hence 

Dire sins of awful conseqnence, 

And omens, crowding on my sight, 
‘Weigh down my soul with wild affright, 
Scarce shall I find my friends who dwell 
Here in Ayodbyé safe and well : 

For surely not without a cause 

This crushing dread my soul o’erawes.’ 

" Heart-sick, dejected, every sense 
Confused by terror’s influence, 

On to the town he quickly swept 
Which King Ikshvéku’s children kept. 
He passed through Vaijayanta’s gate, 
‘With weary steeds, disconsolate, 

And all who near their station held, 

His escort, erying Victory, swelled. 
With heart distracted still he bowed 
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Farewell to all the following crowd, 
Turned to the driver and began 
To question thus the weary man: 
«Why was I brought, O free from bleme, 
So feat, unknown for what I camo? 
‘Yet fear of ill my heart appals, 
And all my wonted courage falls. 
For I have heard in days gone by 
The changes seen when monarchs die ; 
And all those signe, O charioteer, 
I see to-day surround me here: 
Each kiosman’s house looks dark and grim, 
No hand delights to keep it trim: 
The beauty vanished, and the pride, 
The doors, unkept, stand open wide. 
No morning rites are offered there, 
‘No grateful incense loads the air, 
And all therein, with brows o’ercast, 
Bit joyless on the ground and fast. 
Their lovely chaplets dry and dead, 
Their courta unswept, with dust o’erspread, 
‘The temples of the Gods to-day 
‘No more look beautiful and gay. 
‘Neglected stands each holy shrine, 
Each image of a Lord divine. 
No shop where flowery wreaths are sold 
Ta bright and busy as of old, 
The women and the men I mark 
Absorbed in fancies dull and dark, 
Their gloomy eyes with tears bedewed, 
A poor afflicted multitude.’ 

His mind oppressed with woe and dread, 
Thus Bharat to his driver said, 
Viewed the dire signs Ayodhyé showed, 
And onward to the palace rode, 
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BHARAT’S INQUIRY. 





He entered in, he looked around, 
Nor in the house his father found ; 
‘Then to his mother’s dwelling, bent 
To see her face, he quickly went. 
She saw her son, so long away, 
Returning after many a day, 
And from her golden seat in joy 
Sprang forward to her darling boy. 
Within the bower, no longer bright, 
Came Bharat lover of the right, 
And bending with observance sweet 
Clasped his dear mother’s lovely feet. 
Long kisses on his brow she pressed, 
And held her hero to her breast, 
Then fondly drew him to her knees, 
And questioned him in words like these : 
«How many nights have fled, since thou 
Leftest thy grandsire’s home, till now? 
By flying steeds so swiftly borne, 
Art thou not weak and travel-worn? 
How fares the king my father, tell ; 
Is Yudh&jit thine uncle well ¢ 
And now, my son, at length declare 
‘The pleasures of thy visit there.” 

Thus to the offspring of the king 
She spake with tender questioning, 
And to his mother made reply 
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Young Bharat of the lotas eye: 

*The seventh night has come and fled 
Since from my grandsire’s home I sped: 
My mother’s sire ia well, and he, 
Yudbéjit, from all trouble free. 

The gold and every precious thing 
Presented by the conqueror king, 

‘The slower guards behind convey : 

T left them weary on the way. 

Urged by the men my father sent, 

My hasty course I hither bent: 

Now, I implore, an answer deign, 

And all 1 wish to know, explain. 
Unoooupied I now behold 

This couch of thine adorned with gold, 
And each of King Ikshvaku’s race 
Appears with dark and gloomy face, 
The king is aye, my mother dear, 

Most constant in bis visits here. 

To meet my sire I sought this apot: 
How is it that I find him not? 

T long to clasp my father’s feet : 

Bay where he lingers, I entreat, 
Perchance the mouarch may be seen , 
‘Where dwells Kaufalyé, eldest queen.’ 


His father’s fate, from him concealed, 
Kuikeyi to her sop revealed : 
Told as glad news the story ead, 
For lust of sway bad made her mad: 
“Thy father, O my darling, know, 
Has gone the way all life must go: 
Devout and famed, of lofty thought, 
In whom the good their refuge sought.’ 
‘When Bharat pious, pure, and true, 
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Heard the sad words which pierced him through, 

Grieved for the sire he loved so well 

Prostrate upon the ground he fell : 

Down fell the strong-armed hero, high 

Tossing his arms, and a sad cry, 

* Ab, woe is me, unhappy, slain!” 

Burst from his lips again, again. 

Afflicted for his father’s fate 

By grief's intolerable weight, 

Witb every sense amazed and cowed. 

The splendid hero wailed aloud : 

‘Ab me, my royal father’s bed 

Of old a gentle radiance shed, 

Like the pure aky when clouds are past, 

And the moon’s light is o’er it cast: 

Ah, of its wisest lord bereft, 

Tt shows to-day faint radiance left, 

As when the moon has left the sky, 

Or mighty Ocean’s depths are dry.’ 
With choking sobs, with many a tear, 

Pierced to the heart with grief sincere, 

The best of conquerors poured his sighs, 

And with his robe veiled face and eyes, 

Kaikeyi saw him fallen there, 

Godlike, afflicted, in despair, 

Used every art to move him thence, 

And tried him thus with eloquence: 

‘ Arise, arise, my dearest ; why 

‘Wilt thou, famed Prince, so lowly lie? 

Not by such grief as this are moved 

Good men like thee, by all approved, 

The earth thy father nobly swayed, 

And rites to Heaven he duly paid. 

At length his race of life was run: 
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Thou ehouldst not mourn for him, my son.’ 
Long on the ground he wept, and rolled 

From side to side, still unconseled, 

And then, with bitter grief oppressed, 

His mother with these words addressed : 

‘This joyful hope my bosom fed 

‘When from my grandsire’s halla F sped— 

‘The king will throne his eldest aon, 

And sacrifice, as should be done.’ 

But all is changed, my hope was vain, 

And this sad heart ia rent in twain, 

For my dear father’s face } miss, 

‘Who ever sought his loved ones” bliss. 

But in my absence, mother, say, 

What sickness took my sire away? 

Ab, happy Réma, happy they 

Allowed his funeral rites to pay! 

The glorious monarch has not learned 

That I his darling have returned, 

Or quickly had be hither sped, 

And pressed his kisses on my head. 

‘Where is that hand whose gentle touch, 

‘Most soft and kind I loved so muck, 

‘Lhe hand that loved to bruab away 

‘The dust that on his darling lay? 

Quick, bear the news to Réma’s ear ; 

Tell the great chief that I am here: 

Brother, and sire, and friend, and all 

Is he, and I his trusty thrall. 

For noble hearts, to virtue trae, 

Their sires in elder brothews view. 

To clasp his feet I faim would bow: 

He is my hope and refoge now. 

‘What said my glorious sire; who knew 
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‘Virtus and vice, o bravp gpd true} 
Firm in his vows, dege lady, aay, 
‘What said he ere he paased sway | 
What was his rede to met J araye 
‘To hoar the last advice he gaye’ 
Thus closely questioned by the youth, 
Kaikeyf spoke the mournful truth: =~ 


‘The high-souled monarch wept and sighed, 


For Réms, Sité, Lakshmag, cried, 
Then, best of all who go to bliss, 
Passed to the world which follows this, 
‘Ah, blessed are the people who 
Shall Réma and his Sité view, 
And Lakshmap of the mighty arm, 
Returning free from seathe and harm,’ 
Such were the words, the last of all, 
Thy father, ere he died, let fall, - 
By Fate and Death's dread coils enwound, 
As some great elephant is bound.’ 

He heard, yet deeper in despair, 
Hor lips this double woe declare, 
And with sad brow that showed his pain 
Questioned his mother thus again : 
“But where is he, of virtue tried, 
Who fills KauSalyé’s hoart with pride, 
‘Where is the noble Rémat where 
Is Lakshmag brave, and Sits fair?’ 

‘Thus prem, che gone Loon fl, 
The story aa each thing befell, 
And gave her gon in yords ‘Tike these, 
The mournful news she meant fo Pleage : 
‘The prince is gone i hermit qrpee - 
To Dandak's mighty wilderness, 
And Lakshmay brave 








bad 
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‘The wanderings of the exile there.’ 
Then Bharat’s sou) with fear was stirred 

Lest Réma from the right had erred, 

And jealous for ancestral fame, 

He put this question to the dame: 

‘Haa Réma grasped with lawleas hold 

A Bréhman’s house, or land, or gold? 

‘Has Réma harmed with ill intent 

Some poor or wealthy innocent? 

‘Was Rama, faithless to his vows, 

Enamoured of another's spouse? 

‘Why was he sent to Dandak’s wild, 

Like one who kills an unborn child?’ 
‘He questioned thus: and she began 

To tell her deeds and crafty plan, 

Deceitful-hearted, fond, and blind 

As is the way of womankind : 

«No Bréhman’s wealth has Réma seized, 

No dame his wandering fancy pleased : 

His very eyes he ne'er allows 

‘To gaze upon a neighbour's spouse, 

But when I heard the monarch planned 

To give the realm to Réma’s hand, 

I prayed that Réma hence might flee, 

And claimed the throne, my son, for thee. 

The king maintained the name he bare, 

And did according to my prayer, 

And B&ma, with his brother, sent, 

And S{té, forth to banishment. 

‘When his dear son was seen no more, 

‘The lord of earth was troubled sore: 

Too feeble with his grief to strive, 

‘He joined the elemental Five, 

Up then, most dutiful! maintain 
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Thy royal state, arise, and reign. 

For thea, my darling son, for thea 

All this was planned and wrongit by me, 

Come, cast thy grief and pain aside, 

‘With manly courage fortified. 

This town and realm are all thine own, 

And fear and grief are here unknown. 

Come, with Vasishtha’s guiding aid, 
And priests in ritual skilled 

Let the king’s funeral dues be paid, 
And every claim fulfilled. 

Perform his obsequies with all 
That suite his rank and worth, 

Then give the mandate to install 
‘Thyself aa lord of earth,’ 
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— 
But when he heard the queen relate 

His brothers’ doom, his father’s fate, 
Thus Bharat to his mother said 

With burning grief disquieted : 

* Alas, what boots it now te reign, 

Struck down by grief and well-nigh slain ¥ 
Ah, both are gone, my sire, and he 

Who was 4 second sire to me. 

Grief upon grief thy hand has made, 
And salt upon my gashes laid : 

For my dear sire has died through thee, 
And Rama roams a devotes. 

Thou camest like the night of Fate 

Thig royal house to devastate, 

Unwitting ill, my hapless sire 

Placed in his bosom coals of fire, 

And through thy crimes his death he met, 
© thou whose heart on gin is set. 

Shame of thy house! thy senseless deed 
Has reft all joy from Raghu's seed. 

‘The trythful monarch, dear to fame, 
Received thee as his wedded dame, 

And by thy act to misery doomed 

Haa died by flames of grief consumed, 
Kaufalyé and Symitré too 

The coming of my mother rue, 

And if they live oppressed by woe, 
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For their dear sons theit tad tears flow. 
‘Was he not ever godt arid kind,— 

‘That hero of the duteous mind t 

Skilled in alt Slial dutics, bs 

As a dear mother treated thee, 
Kangalyé too, the eldest queeti, 

Who far foresees with insight keen, 

Did she not ever show thee all 

A sister's love at duty’s call 7 

And hast thou from the kingdota chased 
Her son, with bark around his waist, 

To the wild wood, to dwell thereiit, 

And dost not sorrow for thy sin t 

The love I bare to Raghu’s son 

‘Thou knewest not, aimbitious ore, 

If thou hast wrought this impious deed 
For royal sway, in lawless greed. 

With him and Lakshman far away, 
‘What power Have I the realm to away? 
What hope will fire ny bosom, when 

I see no more thoas lords of mien? 

‘The holy king who loved the right 
Relied on Réma's power and might, 
His guardian snd his glory : 0 

Joys Meru in his woods below. 

‘How can I bear, a steer untrained, 

‘The load hie mightier strength sustained 7 
‘What power have I to brook alone 

‘Thin weight on feeble shoulders thrown ? 
But if the needful power were bought 
By strength of mind and brooding thought, 
‘No triumph shall attend the dame 

‘Who dooms her son to lasting shame, 
Now ehould no doubt that son prevent 
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From quitting thee on evil bent, 

But Béma’s love o'erpowers my will, 
‘Who holds thee as his mother still, 
‘Whence did the thought, O thou whose eyes 
Are tarned to sinful deeds, arise— 

A plan our ancient sires would bate, 
O fallen from thy virtuous state? 

For in the line from which we spring 
‘The eldest is ancinted king: 

No monarchs from the rule decline, 
And, least of all, Ikshvdku’s line, 

Our holy sires, to virtue true, 

Upon our race a lustre threw, 

But with subversive frenzy thou 

Hast marred our lineal honour now, 
Of lofty birth, a noble line 

Of previous kings ia also thine: 

Then whence this hated folly? whence 
This sudden change that steals thy sense? 
‘Thou shalt not gain thine impious will, 
O thou whose thoughts are bent on ill, 
Thou from whose guilty hand descend 
‘These sinful blows my life to end. 

Now to the forest will I go, 

Thy oberished plans to overthrow, 
And bring my brother, free from stain, 
His people’s darling, home again, 

And Réma, when again he turns, 
‘Whose glory like s beacon burns, 

In me a faithful slave shall find 

To serve him with contented mind.” 


CANTO LXXIV. 


BHARAT’S LAMENT. 
es 

‘When Bharat’s anger-sharpened tongue 
Reproaches on the queen had flung, 
Again, with mighty rage possessed, 
The guilty dame he thus addressed : 
* Flee, cruel, wicked sinner, flee, 
Let not this kingdom harbour thee. 
Thou who hast thrown all right aside, 
Weep thou for me when I have died. 
Canst thou one charge ayainst the king, 
Or the most duteous Rama, bring? 
The one thy sin to death bas sent, 
The other chased to banishment. 
Our line’s destroyer, sin-defiled, 
Like one who kills an unborn child, 
Ne’er with thy Jord in heaven to dwell, 
Thy portion shall be down in hell. 
Because thy hand, that stayed for naught, 
This awful wickedness has wrought, 
And ruined him whom all held dear, 
My bosom too is stirred with fear. 
My father by thy sin is dead, 
And R&éma to the wood is fled ; 
And of thy deed I bear the stain, 
And fameless in the world remain. 
Ambitious, evil-souled, in show 
My mother, yet my direst foe, 
My throning ne’er thine eyes shal! bless, 
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‘Thy husband's wicked murderees. 
‘Thou art not Aévapati’s child, 
‘That righteous king, most sage and mild, 
But thou wast born & fled, & foe 
My father’s house to overthrow. 
Thou who hast made Kaufalyé; pure, 
Gentle, affectionate, endure 
‘The loss of him who was her bliss, 
What worlds await thee, Queen, for this % 
‘Was it not patent to thy sense 
That R&ma was his friends’ defence, 
Kanufalyé’s own true child most dear, 
The eldest and his father’s peer? 
Men in the eon not only trace 
The father’s figure, form, and face, 
But in his heart they also find 

“Phe offspring of the father’s mind ; 
And hence, though dear their kinsmen are, 
To mothers sons are dearer far. - 
‘There goes an ancient legend how 
Good Surabhi, the God-loved cow, 
Saw two of her dear children strain, 
Drawing a plough and faint with pain. 
She saw them on the earth ontworn, 
Toiling till noon from early morn, 
And as she viewed her children’s woe, 

- A flood of tears began to flow. 
As through the air beneath her swept 
The Lord of Gods, the drops she wept, 
Fine, laden with delicious smell, 2 
‘Upon his heavenly body fell. 
And Indra lifted up his eyes 
And saw her standing in the skies, 
Afflicted with her sorrow’s weight, 
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Sad, weeping, alt disconsolate. 
The Lord of Gods in anxious nhood 
‘Thus spoke in auppliant attitude: 
*No fear disturbs our rest, and how 
Comes this great dréad upon theé How? 
Whence can this woe upon thee fall, 
Say gentle one who lovest all?” 

Thus spake the God who rules the skies, 
Indra, the Lord supremely wir - 
And gentle Surabhi, well lear 
Tn eloquence, this speech returned : 
«Not thine the fault, great God, not thine, 
And guiltless are the Lords divine : 
I mourn two children faint with toil, 
Tabouring bard in stubborn soil, 
Wasted and sad I see them now, 
While the sun beats on neck and brow, 
Still goade* by the cruel hind,— 
No pity in hissavage mind. 
O Indra, from this body sprang 
These children, worn with many a pang. 
For this sad sight I mourn, for none 
Is to the mother like’ her son.” 

He saw her weep whose offspring feed 
In thousands over hill and mead, 
And knew that in a mother’s eye 
Naught with e son, for love, can vie. 
He deemed her, when the tears that came 
From her sad eyes bedewed his frame; 
Laden with their celestial sosnt, 
Of living things most excellent, 
If she these tears of sorrow shed 
‘Who many a thousand children bred, 
Think what a life of woe is left 
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Kanéalyé, of her Réms reft. 
An only son was hers, and ebe 
Is rendered childless now by thee. 
Here and hereafter, for thy crime, 
‘Woe is thy lot through endless time. 
And now, O Queen, without delay, 
‘With all due honour will I pay 
Both to my brother and my sire 
‘The rites their several fates require. 
Back to Ayodhyé will I bring 
‘The long-armed chief, her lord and king, 
And to the wood myself betake 
Where hermit saints their dwelling make, 
For, sinner both in deed and thought! 
‘This hideous crime which thou hast wrought 
I cannot bear, or live to see 
‘The people’s sad eyes bent on me. 
Begone, to Daydak wood retire, 
Or cast thy body to the fire, 
Or bind around thy neck the rope: 
No other refuge mayst thou hope. 
When Rama, lord of valour true, 
‘Has gained the earth, his right and due, 
Then, free from duty’s binding debt, 
My vanished sin shall I forget.’ 

Thus like an elephant forced to brook 
The goading of the driver's hook, 
Quick panting like a serpent maimed, 
He fell to earth with rage inflamed. 


CANTO LXXV. 


THE ABJURATION. 





A while he lay: he rose at length, 

And slowly gathering sense and strength, 

‘With angry eyes which tears “ edewed, 

The miserable queen he viewed, 

And spake with keen reproach to her 

Before each lord and minister : 

«No lust have I for kingly sway, 

My mother I no more obey : 

Naught of this covsecration knew 

Which Daéaratha kept in view. 

I with Satrughna all the time 

Was dwelling in a distant clime : 

I knew of R&éma’s exile naught, 

That hero of the noble thought : 

I knew not how fair Sité went, 

And Lakshman, forth to banishment.’ 
Thus high-souled Bharat, mid tho crowd, 

Lifted his voice and cried aloud. 

Kaufalyé heard, she raised her head, 

And quickly to Sumitré said : 

«Bharat, Kaikeyi’s son, is here,— 

Hera whose fell deeda I loathe and fear: 

That youth of foresight keen I fain 

‘Would meet and see his face again.’ 

Thus to Sumitré spake the dame, 

And straight to Bharat’s presence came 

With altered mien, neglected dress, 
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‘Trembling and faint with sore distress, 

Bharat, Satrughna by his side, 

To meet her, toward her palace hied. 

And when the royal dente they viewed 

Distressed with dire solicitude, 

Sad, fallen seuseléss of the grooni,” 

About her neck their arms they wound. 

The noble matron prostrate there, 

Embraced, with tears, the weeping pair, 

And with her load of grief oppressed, 

To Bharat then these words addressed : 

‘Now all is thine, without a foe, 

‘This realm for which thou longest 80, - 

Ab, soon Kaikeyf’s ruthless hand 

Has won the empire of the land, 

And made my guiltless Réma flee 

Dressed like some Ionely devotee. 

Herein what profit has the queen, 

Whose eye delights in havoc, seen 7 

Me also, me 'twere surely good 

To banish to the distant wood, 

To dwell amid the shades that hold 

My famous son with limbs like gold. 

‘Nay, with tho sacred fire to guide, 

‘Will I, Sumitré by my side, 

‘Myself to the drear wood repair 

And seek the son of Raghu there. 

This land which rice and golden corn 

And wealth of every kind adorn, 

Car, elephant, and steed, and gem,— 

She makes thee lord of it and them.’ 
With taunts like these her bitter tongue 

The heart of blameless Bharat wrung, 

And direr pangs his bosom tore 
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‘Than when the lapeet probes # s07e. 
With troubled senges all astray 

Prone at her feet he fell and Jay. 

With loud lament » while he plained, 
And slowly strength and sense regained. 
With suppliant hand to hand applied 
He turned to her who wept and sighed, 
And thus bespake the queen, whose breast 
With sundry woes was sore distressed : 
* Why these reproaches, noble dame? 

I, knowing naught, am free from blame. 
‘Thou knowest well what love was mine 
For Rama, chief of Raghu’s line, 

O, never be his darkened mind 

To Seripture’s guiding lore inclined, 

By whose consent the prince who led 
The good, the truthful hero, fled. 

May he obey the vilest lord, 

Offend the sun with act abhorred,' 
And strike a sléeping cow, who lent 
His voice to Réma’s banishment, 

May the good king who all beftionds, 
And, like his sons, the people tends, 
Be wronged by him who gave consent. 
To noble R&ma’s banishment, 

On him that king’s injustice fall, 

‘Who takes, as lord, q sixth of all, 

Nor guards, neglectful of his tryst, 

His people, as a ruler must. 

‘The crime of those who swear tq fee, 
At holy rites, some devotes, = 
And then the promised gift deny, 
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Be his who willed the prince should fly. 
When weapons clash and heroes bleed, 
‘With elephant and harnessed ateed, 
Neer, like the good, be his to fight 
‘Whose heart allowed the prince's flight, 
Though taught with care by one expert 
May he the Veda’s text pervert, 

With impious mind on evil bent, 
‘Whose voice approved the banishment. 
May he with traitor lipa reveal 
Whate'er he promised to conceal, 
And bruit abroad his friend’s offence, 
Betrayed by generous confidence. 

No wife of equal lineage born 

‘The wretch’s joyless home adorn : 
Ne'er may he do one virtuous deed, 
And dying see no child succeed. 
‘When in the battle’s awful day 
Fierce warriors stand in dread array, 
Let the base coward turn and fly, 
And smitten by the foeman, die. 
‘Long may he wander, rags his wear, 
Doomed in his hand 4 skull to bear, 
And like an idiot beg his bread, 

‘Who gave consent when Réma fled. 
His sin who holy rites forgets, 

Asleep when shows the sun and sets, 
A load upon his soul shall lie 

‘Whose will allowed the prince to fly. 
His sin who loves his Master's dame, 
His, kindler of destructive flame, 

His who betrays his trusting friend 
Shall; mingled all, on him descend, 

By him no reverence due be paid 
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To blessed God or parted shade: 

May sire and mother’s sacred name 

Tn vain from him obedience claim. 

Ne'er may he go where dwell the good, 

Nor win their fame and neighbourhood, 

But loge all hopes of blisa to-day, 

‘Who willed the prince should flee away. 

May he deceive the poor and weak 

Who look to him and comfort seek, 

Betray the suppliants who complain, 

And make the hopeful hope in vain. 

Long may his wife his kiss expect, 

And pine away in cold neglect. 

May he his lawful love despise, 

And turn on other dames his eyes, 

Fool, on forbidden joys intent. 

‘Whose will allowed the banishment. 

His sin who deadly poieon throws 

To spoil the water as it flows, 

Lay on the wretch its burden dread 

‘Who gave consent when R&ma fled.”' 
Thus with his words he undeceived 

Kauéalys’s troubled heart, who grieved 

For son and husband reft away ; 

‘Then prostrate on the ground he lay. 

Him as he lay half-senseless there, 

Freed by the mighty oaths he sware, 

Kaufalyé, by her woe distressed, 

With melancholy words addressed : 

‘Anew, my son, this sorrow springs 

To rend my heart with keener stings; 

‘These awful oaths which thon hast sworn 
+ Bharaé does not intend these curses for any particalar person : he 


merely wishes to prove his own innocence by inyoking thera on his 
own head if be had any share in beoishing Rdmna, 
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My breast with double grief have torn. - 
Thy soul, and faithful Lakshmag's too, 
Are still, thank Heaven! to virtue trua, 
True to thy promjze, thou ebalt gain 
_ The mansions which the good obtain’ 
Then to her breast that youth she drew, 
Whose sweet fraternal love she knew, 
And there in strict embraces held 
The hero, a8 her tears outwelled. 
And Bharat’s heart grew sick and faint 
With grief and oft-renewed complaint, 
And all his senses were distraught 
By the great woe that in him wrought, 
" Thus a8 be lay and still bewailed 
With sighs and loud lament 
Till all his strength and reagon failed, 
The hours of night were spent. 


CANTO LXXVI. 


THE FUNERAL. 
~— 
The saint Vasishtha, best of all 
‘Whose words with moving wisdom fall, 
Bharat, Kaikeyfs son, addre: sed, 
‘Whom burning fires of grief distressed : 
‘O Prince, whose fame is widely spread, 
Enough of grief: be comforted. 
The time is come: arise, and lay 
Upon the pyre the monarch’é clay.’ 
He heard the words Vafishtha spoke, 
And slumbering resolution woke. 
Then skilled in all the laws declare, 
He bade his friends the rites "prepare. 
They raised the body from the oil, 
And placed it, dripping, on the soil ; 
Then laid it on a bed, whereon 
‘Wrought gold and precious jewels shone. 
There, pallor o’er his features spread, 
‘The monarch, as in sleep, lay dead. 
Then Bharat sought his father’s side, 
And lifted up his voice and cried : 
*O King, and has thy beart designed 
To part and leave thy son behind # 
Make R&ma flee, who loves the right, 
And Lakshman of the arm of might? 
Whither, great Monarch, wilt thou go, 
And leave this people in their woe, 
Mourninggtheir hero, wild with grief, 
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‘Of Réma reft, their lion chief? 

Ah, who will guard the people well 

Who in Ayodhyé’s city dwell, 

When thou, my sire, hast sought the sky, 

And Réma has been forced to fly? 

In widowed woe, bereft of thee, 

The land no more is fair to see: 

The city, to my aching sight, 

Is gloomy as a moonless night.’ 


‘Thus, with o’erwhelming sorrow pained, 
Sad Bharat by the bed complained: 
And thus Vagishths, holy sage, 

Spoke his deep anguish to assuage: 
“© Lord of men, no longer stay ; 
The last remaining duties pay : 
Haste, mighty-armed, as I advise, 
‘The funeral rites to solemnize.’ 

And Bharat heard Vasishtha’s rede 
With due attention, and agreed. 

He summoned straight from every side 
Chaplain, and priest, and holy guide, 
‘The sacred fires he bade them bring 
Forth from the chapel of the king, 
‘Wherein the priests in order due, 

And ministers, the offerings threw. 
Distraught in mind, with sob and tear, 
‘They laid the body on a bier, 

And servants, while their eyes brimmed o’er, 
‘The monarch from the palace bore. 
Another band of mourners led 

‘The long procession of the dead : 

Bich garments in the way they cast, 
And gold and silver, as they passed. 
‘Then other hands the come bedewed 
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‘With fragrant juices that exude — 
From eandal, cedar, aloe, pine, 
And every perfume rare and fine. 
"Then priestly hands the mighty dead 
Upon the pyre deposited. 
The sacred fires they tended next, 
And muttered low each funeral text ; 
And priestly singers who rehearse 
The Séman' sang their holy verse. 
Forth from the town in litters came, 
Or chariots, many a royal dame, 
And honoured so the funeral ground, - 
With aged followers ringed around. 
With steps in inverse order bent, * 
The priests in sad procession went 
Around the monarch’s burning pyre: 
‘Who well bad nursed each sacred fire + 
With Queen Kaufalyé and the rest, 
‘Their tender hearts with woe distressed. 
The voice of women, shrill and clear 
Av screaming curlews, smote the ear, 
As from a thousand voices rose 
The sbriek that telle of woman's woes, 
Then weeping, faint, with loud lament, 
Down Sarji’s shelving bank they went, 
There standing on the river side 
With Bharat, priest, and peer, 
Their lips the women purified 
‘With water fresh and clear:. 
Returning to the royal town, 
Their eyes with tear-dropa filled, 
Ten days on earth they leid them down, 
- ““Knd wept till grief was stilled. 
4! The Sima-veda, the hymns of which are chanted aloud 
® Walking from right to left. © 


CANTO LXXVII. 


THE GATHERING OF THE ASHES. 





The tenth day passed: the prince again 
‘Was free from every legal stain. 

He bade them on the twelfth the great 
Remaining honour celebrate, 

Much gold he gave, and gems, and food, 
To all the Bréhman multitude, 

And goats whose hair was white and fine, 
And many a thousand head of kine: . 
Slaves, men and damscls, be bestowed, 
And many a car and fair abode: 

Such gifts he gave the Br&ébman race, 
His father’s obsequies to grace. 

Then when the morning’s earliest ray 
Appeared upon the thirteenth day, 
Again the hero wept and sighed 
Distraught and sorrow-stupefied ; 

Drew, sobbing in his anguish, near, 

The last remaining debt to clear, 

And at the bottom of the pyre, 

He thus bespake his royal sire: 

* O father, hnst thou left me so, 
Deserted in my friendless woe, 

‘When he to whom the charge was given 
To keep me, to the wood is driven? 
Her only son is forced away 

‘Who was his helpless mother’s stay ; 
Ab, whither, father, art thou fied, 
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Leaving the queen uncomforted ?” 

He looked upon the pile where lay 
The bones half-burnt and ashes grey, 
And uttering a piteous moan, 

Gave way, by anguish overthrown. 
Then as hus tears hegan to well, 
Prostrate to earth the hero fell ; 

So from its seat the staff they drag, 
And cast to earth some glorious flag. 
The ministers approached asain 

The prince whom rites hid freed from atain: 
So when Yayéti fell, each seer, 

In pity for his fate, drew near. 
Satrughna saw him lying low 
O’erwhelmed beneath the rush of woe, 
And as upon the king he thought, 

He fell upon the earth distraught. 
‘When to his loving memory came 
Those noble gifts, that kingly frame, 
He sorrowed, by his woe distressed, 

As one by frenzied rage possessed : 
“Ab me, this surging sea of woe 

Has drowned us with its overflow: 

The source is Mantharé, dire and dark, 
Kaikeyf is the ravening shark : 

And the great boons the monarch gave 
Lend conquering might to every wave, 
Ah, whither wilt thou go, and leave 
Thy Bharat in his woe to grieve, 
‘Whom ever ‘twas thy greatest joy 

To fondle as a tender boy? 

Didst thou not give with thoughtful care 
Our food, our drink, our robes to wear? 
Whose love will now for us provide, 
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‘When thou, our king and sire, hast died ? 
At auch a time bereft, forlorn, 

Why is not earth in sunder torn, 
Missing her monarch’s firm control, 
His love of right, bis lofty soul? 

Ah me, for Rima roams afar, 

My sire is where the Blessed are : 
How can I live deserted ? I 

‘Will pass inte the fire and die. 
Abandoned thus, I will not brook 
Upon Ayodhys’s town to look, 

Once guarded by Ikehvaku’s race : 
The wood shali be my dwelling-place.’ 


Then when the princes’ mournful train 
Heard the sad brothers thus complain, 
And saw their misery, at the view 
Their grief burst wilder out anew. 

Faint with lamenting, sad and worn, 
Enoch like a bull with broken horn, 
The brothers in their wild despair 
Lay rolling, mad with misery, there, 
Then old Vasishtha good and trne, 
Their father's priest, all lore who knew, 
Raised weeping Bharat on his feet, 
And thus bespake with counsel meet: 
‘Twelve days, my lord, have past away 
Since flames consumed thy father’s clay : 
Delay no more: as rules ordain, 
Gather what bones may yet remain. 

: ‘Three constant pairs are ever found 
To hem all mortal creatures round :? 
Then mourn not thus, O Prince, for none 
Their close companionship may shun,’ 
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‘Birth end death, pleasure and pain, loss and gain. 
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Sumantra bade Satroghna rise, 
And soothed his soul with counsel wise, 
And skilled in truth, his hearer taught 
How all things are and come to naught. 
‘Wher rose each hero from the ground, 
A lion lord of men, renowned, 
He showed like Indra’s flag,* whereon 
Fierce rains have dashed and suns have shone. 
They wiped their red and weeping eyes, 
And gently made their sad replies ; 
Then, urged to haste, the royal pair ; 
Performed the rites that claimed their care. 


1 Breoted upon a treo or high staff in honour of Indra. 
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CANTO LXXVIII. 


MANTHARA PUNISHED. 

-_—— 
Satroghna thus to Bharat spake 
‘Who longed the forest road to take: 
«He who in woe was wont to give 
Strength to himself and all that live— 
Dear R&ma, true and pure in heart, 
Is banished by a woman’s art. 
Yet here was Lakshman, brave and strong, 
Could not his might prevent the wrong? 
Could not his arm the king restrain, 
Or make the banished free again ? 
One loving right and fearing crime 
Had checked the monarch’s sin in time, 
When, vassal of a woman’s will, 
His feet approached the path of ill’ 

While Lakshmay’s younger brother, dread 

Satrughna, thus to Bharat said, 
Came to the fronting door, arrayed 
In glittering robes, the hump-back maid. 
There she, with sandal-oil besmeared, 
In garments meet for queens appeared : 
And lustre to her form was lent 
By many s gem and ornament. 
She girdled with her broidered zone, 
And many a chain about her thrown, 
Showed like a female monkey round 
Whoee body many a string is bound, 
When on that cause of evil fell 
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The quick eye of the sentinel, 

‘He grasped her in hia ruthless hold, 

And hastening in, Satrughna told: 

‘Here is the wicked pest,’ he cried, 

‘Through whom the king thy father died, 

And Réma wanders io the wood : 

Do with her as thou deemest good.” 

The warder spoke: and every word 

Satrugbua’s breast to fury stirred : 

He called the servants, all and each, 

And spake in wrath his hasty speech: 

«This is the wretch my sire who slew, 

And misery on my brothers drew : 

Let her this day obtain the meed, 

Vile sinner, of her cruel deed.’ 

He spake ; and moved by fury laid 

His mighty hand upon the maid, 

‘Who as her fellows ringed her round, 

Made with her cries the hall resound. 

Soon as the gathered women viewed 

Satrughna in his angry mood, 

Their hearts disturbed by sudden dread, 

‘They turned and from his presence fled. 

« His rage,’ they cried, ‘on us will fall, 

And ruthless, he will slay us all, 

Come, to Kaugalyé let us flee: 

Our hope, our sure defence is ahe, 

Approved by all, of virtuous mind, 

Compassionate, and good, and kind’ 
His eyes with burning wrath aglow, 

Satrughos, shatterer of the foe, 

Dragged on the ground the hump-back maid 

‘Who shrieked aloud and screamed for aid, 

This way and that with no remorse 
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He dragged her with®resistless force, 
And chains and glittering trinkets burst 
Lay here and there with gems dispersed, 
Till like the sky of Antumn shone 
The palace floor they sparkled on. 
‘The lord of men, supremely strong, 
Haled in his rage the wretch along; 
Where Queen Kaikey{ dwelt he came, 
And sternly then addressed the dame. 
Deep in her heart Kaikey{ felt 
The stabs his keen reproaches dealt, 
And of Satraghoa’s ire afraid, 
To Bharat flew aud cried for aid. 
He looked and saw the prince inflamed 
With burning rage, and thus exclaimed : 
‘Forgive ! thine angry arm restrain : 
A woman never may be slain. 
My hand Kaikeyi’s blood would spill, 
The sinner ever bent on ill, 
But Rama, long in duty tried, 
Would hate the impious matricide : 
And if he knew thy vengeful blade 
Had slaughtered e’en this hump back maid, 
Never again, be sure, would he 
Speak friendly word to thee or me.’ 
‘When Bharat’s speech Satrughna heard, 
He calmed the rage his breast that stirred, 
Releasing from her dire constraint 
The trembling wretch with terzor faint. 
Then to Kaikey?’s feet she crept, 
And prostrate in her misery wept. 
Kaikeyi on the bump-back gazed, 
And saw her weep and gasp, 
Still quivering, with her senses dazed, 
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From fierce Satroghna’s grasp, 
With gentle words of pity she 
Aseusged her wild deapair, 
Fen ae a tender hand might free 
A curlew from the snare, 
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CANTO LXXIX. 





BHARA?T'S COMMANDS, 
——— 

Now when the sun’s returning ray 
Had ushered in the fourteenth day, 
‘The gathered peers of state addressed 
To Bharat’s car their new request : 
‘Our lord to heaven bas parted hence, 
Long served with deepest reverence ; 
R4ma, the eldest, far from home, 
And Lakshman, in the forest roam. 
O Prince, of mighty fame, be thou 
Our guardian and our monarch now, 
Lest secret plot or foeman’s hate 
Assail our unprotected state. 
With longing eyes, O Lord of men, 
To thee look friend and citizen, 
And ready is each sacred thing 
To consecrate our chosen king. 
Come, Bharat, and accept thine own 
Ancient hereditary throne. 
Thee let the priests this day install 
As monarch to preserve us all’ 

Around the sacred gear he bent 
His circling footsteps reverent, 
And, firm to vows he would not break, 
Thus to the gathered people spake : 
«The eldest son is ever king: 
So rules the house from which we spring: 
Nor should ye, Lords, like men unwise, 
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‘With words like these to wrong advise. 

Réma is eldest born, and he 

‘The ruler of the land shall be. 

Now to the woods will I repair, 

Five years and nine to lodge me there, 

Assemble straight a mighty force, 

Cars, elephants, and foot and horse, 

For I will follow on his track 

And bring my eldest brother back. 

‘Whate’er the rites of throning.need 

Placed on 8 car the way shall lead : 

The sacred vessels I will take 

To the wild wood for Réma’s sake. 

I o'er the lion prince's head 

‘The sanctifying balm will shed, 

And bring him, as the fire they bring 

Forth from the shrine, with triumphing. 

Nor will I let my mother’s greed 

In thia her cherished aim succeed : 

In pathless wilds will I remain, 

And Réma here as king shall reign. 

To make the rough ways smooth and clear 

Send workman out and pioneer : 

Let skilful men attend bexide 

Our way through pathless spots to guide.’ 
As thus the royal Bharat spake, 

Ordaining all for Riéma’s sake, 

The audience gave with one accord 

Auspicious answer to their lord : 

“Be royal Fortune aye benign 

To thee for this good speech of thine, 

‘Who wishest still thine elder’s hand 

To rule with kingly sway the land.’ 
Their glorious speech, their favouring cries 
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Made his proud bosom swell ; 
And from the prince's noble eyes 
The tears of raptare fell.’ 


''T follow in this stanss the Bombay edition in preference to 
Schlogel’s which gives the teara of joy to the courtiers. 
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CANTO LXXX. 


DHE WAY PREPARED. 





All they who knew the joiner’s art, 

Or distant ground in every pert; 

Esch busied in his several trade, 

To work machines or ply the spade ; 
Deft workmen skilled to frame the wheel, 
Or with the ponderous engine deal ; 
Guides of the way, and craftsmen skilled 
To sink tbe well, make bricks, and build ; 
And those whose hands the tree could hew, 
And work with slips of cut bamboo, 
‘Went forward, and to guide them, they 
‘Whose eyes before had seen the way. 
Then onward in triumphant mood 

Went all the mighty multitude, 

Like the great eea whose waves leap high 
When the full moon is in the sky. 

Then, in his proper duty skilled, 

Each joined him to his several guild, 
And onward in advance they went 

‘With every tool and implement. 

Where bush and tangled creeper lay 
‘With trenchant steel they made the way; 
‘They felled each stump, removed each stone, 
And many a tree was overthrown. 

In other spots, on desert lands, 

Tall trees were reared by busy hands. 
Where’er the line of road they took, 
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They plied the hatchet, axe, and hook. 
Others, with all their strength applied, 
Cast vigorous planta and sbrubs aside, 

In shelving valleys rooted deep, 

And levelled every dale and steep. 

Esch pit and hole that stopped the way 
They filled with stones, and mud, and clay, 
And all the ground that rose and fell 
With busy care was levelled well. 

They bridged ravines with censcless toil, 
And pounded fine the flinty soil, 

Now here, now there, to right and left, 
A passage through the ground they cleft, 
And soon the rushing flood was led 
Abundant through the new-cut bed, 
Which by the running etream supplied 
‘With ocean's boundless waters vied. 

In dry and thirsty spots they sank 

Full many a well and ample tank, 

And altars round sbout them placed 

To deck the station in the waste, 

‘With well-wrought plaster smoothly spread, 
With bloomy trees that rose o’erhead, 
With banners waving in the air, 

And wild birds singing here and there, 
‘With fragrant sandal-water wet, 

With many a flower beside it set, 

Like the Gods’ heavenly pathway showed 
That mighty host’s imperial road. 

‘Deft workmen, chosen for their skill 

To do the high-souled Bharat’s will, 

In every pleasant spot where grew 

‘Trees of sweet fruit and fair to view, 

As he commanded, toiled to grace _ 
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‘With all delights his camping-place. 
And they who read the stars, and well 
Fach lucky aign and hour could tell, 
Raised carefully the tented shade 
‘Wherein high-minded Bharat stayed, 
‘With ample space of level ground, 
‘With broad deep moat encompassed round ; 
Like Mandar in his towering pride, 
‘With streets that ran from side to side; 
Enwreathed with many « palace tall 
Surrounded by its noble wall ; 
With roads by skilful workmen made, 
‘Where many a glorious banner played ; 
With stately mansions, where the dove 
Sat nestling in her cote above, 
Rising aloft supremely fair 
Like heavenly cars that float in air, 
Each camp in beauty and in bliss 
Matched Indra's own metropolis. 
As shines the heaven on some fair night, 
With moon and constellations filled, 
‘The prince's royal road was bright, 
Adorned by art of workmen skilled. 
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CANTO LXXXI. 


THE ASSEMBLY, 
Ere yet the dawn had ushered in 
‘The day should see the march begin, 
Herald and bard who rightly knew 
Each nice degree of honour due, 
Their loud auspicious voices raised, 
And royal Bharat blessed and praised. 
With sticks of gold the drum they smote, 
Which thundered out its deafening note, 
Blew loud the sounding shell, and blent 
Each high and low-toned instrument. 
‘The mingled sound of drum and horn 
‘Through all the air was quickly borne, 
And as in Bharat’s ear it rang, 
Gave the sad prince another pang. 

Then Bharat, starting from repose, 
Stilled the glad sounds that round him rose, 
«IT am not king: no more mistake :” 
Then to Satrughna thus be spake : 

*O see what general wrongs succeed 
Sprung from Kaikeyf's evil deed! 

The king my sire has died and thrown 
Fresh miseries on me alone. 

‘The royal bliss, on duty based, 

Which our just high-souled father graced, 
‘Wanders in doubt and sore distress 

Like a tossed vessel rudderless, 

And he who was our lordly stay 
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Roams in the forest far away, 
Expelled by this my mother, who 
‘To duty’s law is moet untrue’ 
As royal Bharat thus gave vent 
To bitter grief in wild lament, 
Gazing upon his face the crowd 
Of pitying women wept aloud. 
His lamentation scarce was o'er, 
‘When Saint Vasishtha, skilled in lore 
Of royal duty, dear to fame, 
To join the great assembly came. 
Girt by disciples ever true 
Still nearer to that hall he drew, 
Resplendent, heavenly to behold, 
Adorned with wealth of gems and gold: 
E’en so a man in duty tried 
Draws near to meet his virtuous bride, 
He reached bis golden seat o’erlaid 
With coverlet of rich brocade, 
‘There sat, in all the Vedas read, 
And called the messengers, and said: 
‘Go forth, let Bréhman, Warrior, peer, 
And every captain gather here: 
Let all attentive hither throng: 
Go, hasten: we delay too long. 
Satraghna, glorious Bharat bring, 
The noble children of the king, ' 
Yudbgjit ? and Sumantra, alt 
The truthful and the virtuons call.’ 
He ended ; soon a mighty sound 
Of thickening turoult rose around, 





‘The commentator asya ‘Satrughna ascompanied by the other sous 
of the king’ 
SNot Bharat’s uncle, but some coundilior, 
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As to the halt they bent their course 
‘With car, and elephant, and horse, 
The people all with glad acclaim 
‘Welcomed Prince Bharat ae he came : 
E'en as they loved their king to greet, 
Or as the Gods Lord Indra' meet. 
The vast assembly shone as fair 
With Bharat's kingly face 
As Daéaratha’s self were there 
To glorify the place. 
It gleamed like some unruffied lake 
‘Where monsters huge of mould 
With many a snake their pastime take 
O’er shells, sand, gems, and gold. 
‘Batabratu, Lord of = hundred sscrifices, the performance of » 
hundred 4évamedias or anorifices of » horse entitling the sorifcer 
to this exalted dignity, =~ 
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CANTO LXXXII. 
—— 
THE DEPARTORE. 
— 
The prudent prince the assembly viewed 
Thronged with its noble multitude, 
Resplendent aa a cloudless night 
‘When the full moon is in his height : 
While robes of every varied hue 
A glory o’er the synod threw. 
The priest in lore of duty skilled 
Looked on the crowd the hall that filled, 
And then in accents soft and grave 
To Bharat thus his counsel gave: 
‘The king, dear son, so good and wise, 
Has gone from earth and gained the skies, 
Leaving to thee, her rightful lord, 
This rich wide land with foison stored. 
And still has faithful Rama stood 
Firm to the duty of the good, 
And kept his father’s hest aright, 
As the moon keeps its own dear light. 
Thus sire and brother yield to thee 
This realm from all annoyance free: 
Rejoice thy lords: enjoy thine own : 
Anointed king, ascend the throne. 
‘Let vassal princes hasten forth 
From distant lands west, south, and north, 
From Kerala,’ from every sea, 
And bring ten million gems to thee.’ 
1 The modern Malabar. 
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Ac thus the sage Vasishtha spoke, 
A storm of grief o’er Bharat broke, 
And longing to be just and true, 
His thoughts to duteous Réma flew. 
With sobs and sighs and broken tones, 
Even as a wounded mallard moans, 
He mourned with deepest sorrow moved, 
And thus the holy prieat reproved : 
*O, how can such as Bharat dare 
‘The power and sway from him to tear, 
Wise, and devout, aud true, and chaste, 
With Scripture lore and virtue graced ? 
Can one of Dafaratha’s seed 
Be guilty of e0 vile a deed? 
‘The realm and I are Réma’s: thou 
Shouldst speak the words of justice now. 
For be, te claims of virtue true, 
Is eldest born and noblest too: 
Nahush, Dilfpa could not be 
More famous in their lives than he, 
As DaSaratha ruled of right, 
So Réma’s ie the power and right. 
If 1 should do this sinful deed, 
And forfeit hope of heavenly meed, 
My guilty act would dim the shine 
Of old Ikshvéku’s glorious line, 
Nay, as the sia my mother wrought 
Is grievous to my inmost thought, 
I here, my hands together laid, 
‘Will greet him in the pathless shade, 
To R&ma shall my etepa be bent, 
My king, of men most excellent, 
BRaghu's illustrious son, whose sway 
Might hell, and earth, and heaven obey.’ 


Ounto LEXX11. THE RAMAYAN. 


That righteous speech, whose every word 
Bore virtue’s stamp, the audience heard ; 
On Réma every thought was set, 

And with glad tears each eye was wet, 
‘Then, if the power I still should lack 
To bring my noble brother back, 

I in the wood will dwell, and share 
‘His banishment with Lakshmay there. 
By every art persuasive I 

To bring him from the wood will try, 
And show him to your loving eyes, 

O Bréhmans noble, good, and wise. 
E’en now, the road to make and clear, 
Each labourer pressed, and pioneer 
Have I sent forward to precede 

The army I resolve to lead.” 


‘Thus, by fraternal love possessed, 
His firm resolve the prince expressed, 
Then to Sumantra, deeply read 
In holy texts, he turned and said : 
*Sumantra, rise without delay, 
And as I bid my words obey. 
Give orders for the march with speed, 
And all the army hither lead,’ 

The wise Sumantra, thus addressed, 
Obeyed the high-souled chief's behest, 
He hurried forth with joy inspired 
And gave the orders he desired. 
Delight each soldier’s bosom filled, 
And, through each chief and captain thrilled, 
To boar that march proclaimed, to bring 
Dear Réma back from wandering. 
From house to house the tidings flew: 
Each coldier’s wife the order knew, 
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And as she listened blithe and gay 
Her husband urged to speed away. 
Captain and soldier soon declared — 
The host equipped and all prepared 
With chariots matching thought for speed, 
And wagons drawn by ox and steed, 
When Bharat by Vasishtha’s side 
His ready host of warriors eyed, 
Thus in Sumantra’s eur he spoke: 
‘ My car and horses quickly yoke.’ 
Sumantra hastened to fulfil 
With ready joy his master's will, 
And quickly with the chariot sped 
Drawn by fleet horses nobly bred. 
Then glorious Bharat, true, devout, 
Whose genuine valour none could doubt, 
Gave in fit words his order out ; 
For he would seek the shade 
Of the great distant wood, and thera 
Win his dear brother with his prayer: 
‘Sumantra, haste! my will declare 
Tho host be all arrayed. 
I to the wood my way will take, 
To Réma supplication make, 
And for the world’s advantage sake 
Will lead him home again.’ 
"Then, ordered thus, the charioteer 
‘Who listened with delighted ear, 
Wont forth and gave his orders clear 
‘To captains of the train. 
He gave the popular chiefs the word, 
And with the news his friends he stirred, 
And not a single man deferred 
Preparing for the road, 
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Then Bréhman, Warricr, Merchant, thrall, 
Obedient to Sumantra’s call, 
Each in bis house arose, and all 
Yoked elephant or camel tall, 
Or ass or noble steed in stall, 
And full appointed showed. 


CANTO LXXXITT. 


THE JOURNEY BEGUN. 
Then Bharat rose at early morn, 
And in bis noble chariot borne 
Drove forward at a rapid pace 
Eager to look on Raima’s face. 
The priests and lords, a fair array, 
In sun-bright chariots led the way. 
Behind, a well appointed throng, 
Nine thousand elephants streamed along. 
Then sixty thousand care, and then, 
With various arms, came fighting men. 
A hundred thousand archers showed 
In lengthened line the steeds they rode— 
A mighty host, the march to grace 
Of Bharat, pride of Raghu’s race, 
Kaikeyi and Sumitré came, 
And good Kaufaly&, dear to fame: 
By hopes of Réma’s coming cheered 
They in a radiant car appeared, 
On fared the noble host to see 
Réma and Lakshmag, wild with glee, 
And still each other’s ear to please, 
Of R&éma spoke in words like these: 
‘When shall our happy eyes behold 
Our hero true, and pure, and bold, 
So lustrous dark, so strong of arm, 
Who keeps the world from woe and harm? 
The tears that now our eyeballs dim 
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Will vanish at the sight ‘of him, 

As the whole world’s black shadows fly 
When the bright sun ascends the sky.’ 

Conversing thus their way pursued 

The city’s joyous multitude, 

And each in mutual rapture pressed 

A friend or neighbour to his breast, 

Thus every man of high renown, 

And every merchant of the town, 

And leading subjects, joyous went 

Toward Réma in his banishment. 

And those who worked the potter’s wheel, 
And artists skilled in gems to deal ; 

And masters of the weaver's art, 

And those who shaped the sword and dart ; 
And they who golden trinkets made, 

And those who plied the fuller’s trade ; 
And servants trained the bath to heat, 
And they who'dealt in incense sweet ; 
Physicians in their business skilled, 

And those who wine and mead distilled ; 
"And workmen deft in glass who wrought, 
And those whose ares the peacock caught; 
‘With them who bored the ear for rings, 

Or sawed, or fashioned ivory things ; 

And those who knew to mix cement, 

Or lived by sale of precious scent ; 

And men who washed, and men who sewed, 
And thralls who mid the herds abode ; 
And fishers of the flood, and they 

Who played and sang, and women gay; 
And virtuous Bréhmans, Scripture-wise, 
Of life approved in all men’s eyes ; 

‘Those swelled the prince's lengthened train, 
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Borne each in car or bullock wain. 

Fair were the robes they wore upon , 
Their limbs where red-hued unguente shone. 
These all in varions modes conveyod 
Their journey after Bharat made; 

The soldiers’ hearte with rapture glowed, 
Following Bharat on his road, 

Their chief whose tender love would fain 
Bring hie dear brother home again. 
With elephant, and horse, and car, 

The vast procession travelled far, 

And came where Gangé’a waves below 
‘The town of Sringavera' flow. 

There, with his friends and kinsmen nigh, 
Dwelt Guha, Réma’s dear ally, 

Heroic guardian of the land 

With dauntless heart and ready hand. 
There for a while the mighty force 

That followed Bharat stayed its course, 
Gazing on Gangé’s bosom stirred 

By many a graceful water-bird. 

‘When Bharat viewed his followers there, 
And Gangé’s water, blest and fair, 

The prince, who lore of words possessed, 
His councillors and lords addressed : 
‘The captains of the army call: 
Proclaim this day a halt for all, 

‘That so to-morrow, rested, we 

‘May cross this flood that seeka the sea. 
Meanwhile, descending to the shore, 

‘The faneral stream I fain would pour 
From Gangé’s fair auspicious tide 

To him, my father glorified.” 


} Row Bungreor, in the Allshabsd district, 
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Thus Bharat spoke: each peer and lord 
Approved his words with one accard, 
And bade the weary troops repose _ 

Tn separate spots where’er they chose. 
There by the mighty stream that day, 
‘Moet glorious in its vast array 
The prince's wearied army lay 

Th various groups reclined. 
‘There Bharat’s hours of night were spent, 
While every eager thought he bent 
On bringing home from banishment 

His brother, great of mind, 


CANTO LXXXIV. 


@UHA’S ANGER. 





King Guha saw the host spread o’er 
The wide expanse of Gangé’s shore, 
‘With waving flag and pennon graced, 
And to his followers spoke in haste: 
‘A mighty army meets my eyes, 
That rivals Ocean’s self in size : 
‘Where’er I look my very mind 

No limit to the host can find. 

Sure Bharat with some evil thought 
His army to our land has brought. 
See, huge of form, his flag he rears, 
‘That like an Ebony-tree appears. 

He comes with bonds to take and chain, 
Or triumph o’er our people slain : 
And after, Réma will he slay,— 

Him whom his father drove away : 
The power complete he longs to gain, 
And—task too hard—usurp the reign. 
So Bharat comes with wicked will 
His brother R&ma’s blood to spill. 
But Réma’s slave and friend am I; 
He is my lord and dear ally. 

Keep here your watch in arms arrayed 
Near Gang&’s flood to lend him aid, 
And let my gathered servants stand © 
And line with troops the river strand, 
Here let the river keepers meet, 
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Who flesh and roots and berries eat ; 

A hundred fishers man each boat 

Of the five hundred here afloat, 

And let the youthful and the strong 

Assemble in defensive throng. 

But yet, if, free from guilty thought 

'Gainst Rama, he this land have sought, 

‘The prince’s happy host to-day 

Across the flood shall make its way.’ 
He spoke: then bearing in a dish 

A gift of honey, meat, and fish, 

The king of the Nishidas drew 

Toward Bharat for an interview. 

‘When Bharat’s noble charicteer 

Observed the monarch hastening near, 

He duly, skilled in courteous lore, 

‘The tidings to hia master bore: 

‘This aged prince who hither bends 

His footsteps with a thousand friends, 

Knows, firm ally of Réma, all 

That may in Dapdak wood befall: 

Therefore, Kakutstha’s son, admit 

The monarch, as is right and fit: 

For doubtless he can clearly tell 

‘Where Réma now and Lakshmay dwell.’ 
When Bharat heard Sumantra’s rede, 

To his fair words the prince agreed: 

*@o quickly forth,’ he cried, ‘and bring 

Before my face the aged king.’ 

King Guha, with his kinsmen near, 

Rejoiced the summoning to hear: 

He nearer drew, bowed low his head, 

And thus to royal Bharat said: 

"No mansions can our country hoast, 
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And unexpected comes thy host : 

But what we have I give thee all: 
‘Rest in the lodging of thy thrall 

See, the Nishfidas here have brought 
‘The fruit and roots their hands have sought : 
And we have woodland fare beside, 
And store of meat both fresh and dried, 
To rest their weary limbs, I pray 

This night at least thy host may stay : 
‘Then cheered with all we can bestow 
To-morrow thou with it mayat go.’ 
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CANTO LXXXV. 





GUHA AND BHARAY. 





Thus the Nishdidas’ king besought : 
The priuce with spirit wisdom-fraught 
Replied in seemly words that blent 
Deep matter with the argument : 
‘Thou, friend of him whom I revere, 
With honours high hast met me here, 
For thou alone wouldst entertain 
And feed to-day so vast a train.’ 
In such fair words the prince replied, 
Then, pointing to the path he cried : 
* Which way aright will lead my feet 
‘To Bharadv&ja’s calm retreat ; 
For all this land near Gangé’s streams 
Patbless and hard to traverse seema ¢’ 

‘Thus spoke the prince: King Guha heard 
Delighted every prudent word, 
And gazing on that forest wide, 
Raised suppliant bands, avd thus replied: 
*« My servants, all the ground who know, 
O glorious Prince, with thee shall go 
‘With constant care thy way to guide, 
And I will journey by thy side. 
But this thy host so wide dispread 
‘Wakes in my heart one doubt and dread, 
Lest, threatening Rama good and great, 
Ill thoughts thy journey stimolate.’ 

But when King Guha, ill at ease, 
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Declared his fear in words like these, 
As pure,as is the cloudless sky 
With soft voice Bharat made reply = 
‘Suspect me not: ne'er come the time 
For me to plot so foul acrime! 
He is my eldest brother, he 
Ja like a father dear to me. 
I go to lead my brother thence 
‘Who makes the wood his residence. 
No thought but this thy heart should frame: 
This simple truth my lips proclaim.’ 

Then with glad cheer King Guha cried, 
With Bharat’s answer gratified : 
* Blessed art thou: on earth I see 
None who may vie, O Prince, with thee, 
‘Who canst of thy free will resign 
The kingdom which unsought is thine, 
For this, a name that ne’er shall die, 
Thy glory through the worlds shall fly, 
Who fain wouldst balm thy brother's pain 
And lead the exile home again” 

As Guha thus, and Bharat, each 
To other spoke in friendly speech, 
The Day-God sank with glory dead, 
And night o’er all the sky was spread. 
Soon as King Guha’s thoughtful care 
Had quartered all the army there, 
Well honoured, Bharat lsid his head 
Beside Sétrughna on a bed. 
But grief for Rama yet oppressed 
High-minded Bharat’s faithful breast— 
Such torment little was deserved 
By him who ne'er from duty swerved. 
‘The fever raged through every vein 
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And burat him with its inward pain: 
So when in woods the flames leap free. 
The fire within consumes the tree, 
From heat of burning anguish sprung, 
‘The sweat upon his body hung, 
As when the sun with fervid glow 
On high Himélaya melts the snow, 
As, banished from the herd, a bull 
‘Wanders alone and sorrowful, 
‘Thus sighing and distressed, 
In misery and bitter grief, 
, With fevered heart that mocked relief,. 
Distracted in his mind, the chief 
Still mourned and found no rest. 
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CANTO LXXXVI. 


GUAAS SPEECH. 





Guha the king, acquainted well 

With all that in the wood befell, 

'To Bharat the unequalled told 

The tale of Lakshmay mighty-souled : 
‘With many an earnest word I spake 
To Lakshman as he stayed awake, 
And with his bow and shaft in hand 
To guard bis brother kept his stand : 

« Now sleep a little, Lakshman, see 
This pleasant bed is strewn for thee: 
Hereon thy weary body lay, 

And strengthen thee with rest, I pray. 
Tnured to toil are men like these, 

But thou hast aye been nursed in ease. 
Rest, duteous-minded |! I will keep 

My watch while Réma lies asleep: 
¥or in the whole wide world is none 
Dearer to me than Raghu’s son. 
Harbour no doubt or jealous fear : 

I speak the truth with heart sincere: 
For from the grace which he has shown 
‘Will glory on my name be thrown: 
Great store of merit shall I gain, 

And duteous, form no wish in vain. 
Let me enforced by many a row 

Of followers, armed with shaft and bow, 
For well-loved Réma’s weal provide 
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‘Who lies asleep by Sité’s side. 

For through this weod I often go, 

And ail its shades conceal, I know + 
And we with conquering arms can meet 
A four-fold host arrayed complete.’ 
‘With words like these I spoke, designed 
To move the high-souled Bharat’s mind, 
But he upon his duty bent, 

Plied his persuasive argument : 

*O, how can slumber close mine eyes 
‘When lowly couched with Sité lies 

The royal Réma? can I give 

‘My heart to joy, or even live? 

He whom no mighty demon, no, 

Nor heavenly God can overthrow, 

See, Guba, how he lies, alas, 

‘With Sité couched on gathered grass, 
By varied labours, long, severe, 

By many s prayer and rite austere, 

He, Dafaratba’s cherished son, 

By Fortune stamped, from Heaven was won. 
Now as his son is forced to fly, 

‘The king ere long will surely die: 

Reft of his guardian hand, forlorn 

In widowed grief this land will mourn. 
Ben now perhaps, with toil o’erspent, 
‘The women cease their loud lament, 
And cries of woe no longer ring 
Throughout the palace of the king, 

But ah for sad Kaufalyé! how 

Fare she and mine own mother now? 
‘How fares the king? this night, I think, 
Some of the three in death will sink. 
‘With hopes upon Setrughna set 
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My mother may survive as yet, 
But the sad queen will die who bore 
The hero, for her grief is sore. 
His cherished wish that would have made 
Dear Réma king, so long delayed, 
*Too late! too late!’ the king will ery, 
And conquered by his misery die, 
‘When Fate has brought the mournful day . 
Which sees my father pass away, 
How happy in their lives are they 
Allowed his funeral rites to pay. 
Our exile o'er, with him who ne'er 
Turns from the oath his lips may swear, 
May we returning safe and well 
Again in fair Ayodbyé dwell.” 
“Thus Bharat stood with many asigh ocakchwn cen 
Lamenting, and the night went by. 
Soon as the morning light shone fair 
In votive coils both bound their hair. 
And then I sent them safely o’er 
And Jeft them on the farther shore, 
With Sité then they onward passed, 
Their coats of bark about them cast, 
Their locks like hermits’ bound, 
The mighty tamers of the foe, 
Each with his arrows and his bow, 
Went o’er the rugged ground, 
Proud in their strength and undeterred 
Like elephants that lead the herd, 
And gazing oft around, 
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GUHA'S STORY. 

oes 2 
That speech of Guha Bharat heard 
With grief and tender pity stirred, 
And as his ears the story drank, 
Deep in his thoughtful heart it sank. 
His large full eyes in anguish rolled, 
His trembling limbs grew stiff and cold ; 
Then fell he, like a tree uptorn, 
In woe too grievous to be borne. 
When Guha saw the long-armed chief 
Whose eye was like a lotus leaf, 
With lion shoulders strong and fair, 
High-mettied, prostrate in despair,— 
Pale, bitterly afflicted, he . 
Reeled as in earthquake reels a tree. 
But when Satrughna standing nigh 
Saw his dear brother helpless lie, 
Distraught with woe his head he bowed, 
Embraced him oft and wept aloud. 
Then Bharat’s mothers came, forlorn 
Of their dear king, with fasting worn, 
And stood with weeping eyes around 
The hero prostrate on the ground. 
Kauéalyé, by her woo oppressed, 
The senseless Bharat’s limbs caressed, 
As a fond cow in love and fear 
Caresses oft her youngling dear: 
'Then yielding to her woe she said, 
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Weeping and sore disquicted : 

‘ What torments, O my son, are these 
Of sudden pain or swift disease? 

The lives of us and all the line 
Depend, dear child, on only thine. 
Rama and Lakshman forced to flee, 

1 live by naught but seeing thee: 
For as the king has past away 

Thou art my only help to-day. 

Hast thou, perchance, heard evil news 
Of Lakshman, which thy soul subdues, 
Or Réma dwelling with his spouso— 
My all is he—neath forest boughs?’ 


Then slowly gathering sense and strength 
The weeping hero rose at length, 
And words like these to Guha spake, 
That bade Kaufaly& comfort take: 
* Where lodged the prince that night? and where 
Lakehmay the brave, and Sité fair? 
Show me the couch whereon he lay, 
Tell me the food he ate, I pray.’ 

Then Guha the Nishfdas’ king 
Replied to Bharat’s questioning : 
Of all I had 1 brought the best 
To serve my good and honoured guest: 
Food of each varied kind I chose, 
And every fairest fruit that grows. 
Réma tbe hero truly brave 
Declined the gift I humbly gave: 
His Warrior part he ne'er forgot, 
And what I brought accepted not : 
* No gifts, my friend, may we scoept: 
Our law is, Give, and mast be kept.’ 
‘The high-souled chief, O Monarch, thus 
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‘With gracious words persuaded us. 
Then calm and still, absorbed in thought, 
He drank the water Lakshman brought, 
And then, obedient to his vows, 
He fasted with his gentle spouse. 
So Lakshmay too from food abstained, 
And sipped the water that remained ; 
Then with ruled lips, devoutly staid, 
The three' their evening worship paid. 
Then Lakshman with unwearied care 
Brought heaps of sacred grass, and there 
‘With his own hands he quickly spread, 
For Réma's rest, a pleasant bed, 
And faithful Sité’s too, where they 
Reclining each by other lay. 
Then Lakshmag bathed their feet, and drew 
A little distance from the two. 
Here stands the tree which lent them shade, 
‘Hore is the grass beneath it laid, 
‘Where Réme and his consort spent 
The night together ere they went. 
Lakshmag, whose arms the foeman quell, 
Watched all the night as sentinel, 

And kept bis great bow strung: 
His hand was gloved, his arm was braced, 
Two well-filled quivers at his waist, 

‘With deadly arrows, hung. 
I took my shafts and trusty bow, 
And with that tamer of the foe 

Stood ever wakeful near, 
And with my followers, bow in hand, 
Behind me ranged, a ready band, 

Kept watch o’er Indra’s peer.’ 


9 Réaos, Lakebmap, and Sumantra, 
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CANTO LXXXVIII. 


THE INGUDI TREE, 





‘When Bharat with each friend and peer 
Had heard that tale so full and clear, 
They went together to the tree 

The bed which Rama pressed to see, 
Then Bharat to his mothers said : 

* Behold the high-souled hero’s bed : 
These tumbled heaps of grass betray 
Where he that night with Sita lay: 
Unmeet, the heir of fortune high 

Thus on the cold baré earth should lie, 
The monarch’s son, in counsel sage, 

Of old imperial lineage. 

‘That lion-lord whose noble bed 

‘With finest skins of deer was spread,— 
How can he now endure to press 

The bare earth, cold and comfortless t 
This sudden fall from bliss to grief 
Appears uatrue, beyond belief: 

My senses are distraught: I seem 

To view the fancies of a dream. 

There is no deity so great, 

No power in heaven can master Fate, 
If Réma, Dafaratha’s heir, 

Lay on the ground and slumbered there ; 
And lovely Sité, she who springs 

From fair Videha’s ancient kings, 
Réma's dear wife, by all adored, 
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Lay on the earth beside her lord. + 
Here was his couch, upon this heap 

He tossed and turned in restless sleep : 
On the hard soil each manly limb 

Has stamped the grass with signs of him, 
That night, it seems, fair Sité spent 
Arrayed in every ornament, 

For here and there my eyes behold 
Small particles of glistering gold. 

She laid her outer garment here, 

For still some silken threads appear. 
How dear in her devoted eyes 

Must be the bed where Rama lies, 
‘Where she so tender could repose 

And by his side forget her woes, 

Alas, unhappy, guilty me! 

For whom the prince was forced to flee, 
And chief of Raghu’s sons and best, 

A bed like this with Sits pressed. 

Son of a royal sire whose hand 

Ruled paramount o'er every land, 
Could he who every joy Leatows, 
Whose body like the lotus shows, 

The friend of all, who charms the sight, 
‘Whose flashing eyes are darkly bright, 
Leave the dear kingdom, his by right, 
Unmeet for woo, the heir of bliss, 

And lie upon a bed like this? 

Great joy and happy fate are thine, 

O Lakshman, marked with each fair sign, 
‘Whose faithful footsteps follow atill 
Thy brother in bis hour of iL 

And blest is Sité, nobly good, 

Who dwells with Réma in the wood, 
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Ours ie, alas, a doubtful fate 

Of Rama refi and desolate. 

My royal sire bas gained the skies, 

In woods the high-souled hero lies ; 
The state is wrecked and tempest-tossed, 
A vessel with her radder lost, 

Yet none in secret thought has planned 
With hostile might to seize the land : 
‘Though forced in distant wilds to dwell, 
The hero’s arm protects it well. 
Unguarded, with deserted wall, 

No elephant or steed in stall, 

My father’s royal city shows 

Her portals open to her foes, 

Of bold protectors reft and bare, 
Defenceless in ber dark despair: 

But stil! her foes the wish restrain, 

As men from poisoned cates refrain. 

I from this hour my nights will pass 
Couched on the earth or gathered grasa, 
Eat only fruit and roots, and wear 

A coat of bark, and matted hair, 

I in the woods will paas, content, 

For him the term of banishment ; 

So shall I still unbroken save 

The promise which the hero gave. 
While I remain for Réma there, 
Satrughna will my exile share, 

Aad Béma in his home again, 

With Lakshman, o’er Ayodhyé reign, 
For bim, to rule and guard the state, 
The twice-born men shall consecrate, 

O, may the Gods I serve incline 

To grant this earnest wish of mine! 
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Hf when I bow before his feet 

And with al! moving arts entreat, 
He still deny my prayer, 

Then with my brother will I Hve-: 

Ho must, he must permission give, 
Roaming in foresta there.” 
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CANTO LXXXIX. 
THE PASSAGE OF GANGA. 


—_ 


That night the son of Raghu lay 
On Gangé’s bank till break of day: 
Then with the earliest light he woke 
And thus to brave Satrughna spoke : 
‘Rise up, Satrugbna, from thy bed: 
‘Why sleepest thou ? the night is fled, 
Bee how the sun who chases night 
‘Wakes every lotus with his light. 
Arise, arise, and first of all 
‘The lord of Sringavera call, 
For he his friendly aid will lend 
‘Our army o’er the flood to send.” 

Thus urged, Satrughna answered : «I, 
Remembering Réma, sleepless lie.’ 
As thus the brothers, each to each, 
The lion-mettled, ended speech, 
Came Guha, the Nish4das’ king, 
And spoke with kindly questioning < 
*Hast thou in comfort passed,’ he cried,. 
*The night upon the river side? 
‘With thee how fares it? and are these, 
Thy. soldiers, healthy and at ease?’ 
‘Thus the Nishédas’ lord inquired 
In gentle words which love inspired, 
And Bharat, Réma’s faithful slave, 
‘Thus to the king his answer gave: 
#The night has sweetly passed, and we 
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Are highly honoured, King, by thee. 
Now let thy servants boats prepare, 
Our army o’er the stream to bear.’ 


‘The speech of Bharat Guha heard, 
And swift to do his bidding stirred, 
‘Within the town the monarch sped 
And to his ready kinsmen said : 

* Awake, each kinsman, rise, each friend! 
May every joy your lives attend. 
Gather each boat upon the shore 

And ferry all the army o’er.’ 

Thus Guha spoke: nor they delayed, 
_But, rising quick, their lord obeyed, 
And soon, from every side secured, 

Five hundred boats were ready moored, 
Some reared sloft the mystic sigu,' 
And mighty bells were hung in line: 
Of firmest build, gay flags they bore, 
And sailors for the helm and oar. 

One such King Guha chose, whereon, 
Of fair white cloth, an awning shone, 
And sweet musicians charmed the ear,—~ 
And bade his servants urge it near. 
Then Bharat swiftly sprang on board, 
And then Satrughna, famous lord, 

To whom, with many a royal dame, 
KauSalyé and Sumitré came. 

‘The household priest went first in place, 
‘The elders, and the Bréhman race, 

And after them the monarch’s train 

Of women borne in many a wain. 

Then high to heaven the shouts of those 





1 The svastika, » little dross with a transverse line at each extremity. 
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Who fired the army's huts, ! arose, 
With theirs who bathed along the shore, 
Or to the boats the baggage bore, 
Full freighted with that mighty force 
The boats sped awiftly on their course, 
By royal Guha’s servants manned, 
And gentle gales the banners fanned. 
Some boats a crowd of dames conveyed, 
In others noble coursers neighed ; 
Some chariots and their cattle bore, 
Some precious wealth and golden store. 
Across the stream each boat was rowed, 
There duly disembarked its load, ~ 
And then returning on its way, 
Sped here and there in merry play. 
Then swimming elephants appeared 
With flying pennons high upreared, 
And as the drivers urged them o’er, 
The look of winged mountains wore. 
Some men in barges reached the strand, 
‘Others on rafts came safe to land: 
Some buoyed with pitchers crossed the tide, 
And others on their arms relied, 
‘Thus with the help the monarch gave 
The army crossed pure Gangé’s wave: 
Then in auspicious hour it stood 
Within Prayéga’s famous wood. 
The prince with cheering words addressed 
His weary men, and bade them rest 

‘Where’er they chose: and he, 
With priest and deacon by his side, 
To Bharadvéja’s dwelling hied 

‘That best of sainte to see, 


* When an srmy marched it was oustomary to bur the huts in 
which it fad spent the aight. 
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CANTO XC. 


THE HERMITAGE, 
— 

The priuce of men a league away 
Saw where the hermit’s dwelling lay, 
‘Then with his lords his path pursued, 
And left his warrior multitude. 
On foot, as duty taught his mind, 
He left his warlike gear behind : 
‘T'wo robes of linen cloth he wore, 
And bade Vaégishtha walk before. 
Then Bharat from his lords withdrew 
When Bharadv4ja came in view, 
And toward the holy hermit went 
Behind Vaéishtha, reverent. 
‘When Bharadv4ja, siiht austere, 
Saw good VaSishtha drawing neat, 
He cried, upspringing from his séat, 
‘The grace-gift bring, my friend to gréet,’ 
Wher Saint Vasishtha near him drew, 
And Bharat paid the reverence due, 
The glorious hermit was aware 
That Da$uratha’s son was theré. 
The graco-gift, watet for their feet 
He gave, and offered frait to cat; 
Then, duty-skilled, with friendly speech 
In seemly ordet questioned eacii : 
* How fares it in Ayodliyé now 
‘With treasury and ariny? low 
With kith and kin antl frletids tiicst dear, 
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‘With couneillor, and prince, and peer?” 

But, for he knew the king was dead, 

Of DaSaratha naught he said, 

‘VaSishtba and the prince in turn 

Would of the hermit’s welfare learn > 

Of holy fires they fain would hear, 

Of pupils, trees, and birds, and deer. 

The glotions saint his answer made 

‘That all was well in holy shade : 

Then love of Réma moved his breast, 

And thas be questioned of his guest : 

‘Why art thou here, O Prince, whose hand 

With kingly sway protects the land? 

Declare the cause, explain the whole, 

For yet some doubt disturbs my soul, 

He whom Kaufaly& bare, whose might 

The foemen slays, bis line’s delight, 

He who with wife and brother sent 

Afar, now rosme in banishment, 

Famed prince, to whom his father spake 

This order for a woman’s sake : 

‘ Away! and in the forest spend 

‘Thy life till fourteen vears shall end’— 

Haast thou the wish to harm him, bent 

On sin against the innocent? 

‘Wouldst thou thine elder’s realm enjoy 

Without # thors that can annoy 1’ 
“With sobbing voice and tearful eye 

Thus Bhurat sadly made reply: 

* Ah, lost am I, if thou, O Saint, 

Canst thus in thought my heart attaint = 

‘No warning charge from thee I need ; 

Ne’er could such crime from me proceed. 

The words my guilty mother spake 
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‘When fondly jealous for my sake— 
Think not that I, to triumph moved, 
Those words approve or e’er approved. 
O Hermit, I have sought this place 
To win the lordly hero's grace, 
To throw me at my brother's feet 
And lead him to his royal seat. 
To this, my journey’s aim and end, 
Thou shouldst, O Saint, thy favour lend: 
Where is the lord of earth? do thou, 
Most holy, say, where roams he now?” 
Then, by the saint Vasishtha pressed, 
And all the gathered priests beside, 
To Bharat’s dutiful request 
The hermit graciously replied : 
‘Worthy of thee, O Prince, this deed, 
True son of Ragbv’s ancient seed. 
I know thee reverent, well-controlled, 
The glory of the good of old. 
I grant thy prayer: in this pursuit 
I know thy heart is resolute. 
"Tis for thy sake those words I said 
That wider still thy fame may spread 
I know where Réma, duty-tried, 
His brother, and hia wife abide. 
Where Chitraktita’s heights arise 
Thy brother Réma’s dwelling lies, 
Go thither with the morning's light, 
And stay with all thy lords to-night : 
For I would show thee honour high, 
And do not thou my wish deny.’ 


CANTO XCI. 


BHARADVAJA'S FEAST. 





Soou as he naw the prince’s mind 

‘To rest that day was well inclined, 

He sought Kaikeyf’s son to please 

‘With hospitable courtesies. 

Then Bharat to the saint replied : 

‘Our wants are more than aatisfied. 

The gifts which honoured strangers greet, 

And water for our weary feet 

Hast thou bestowed with friendly care, 

And every choice of woodland fare.’ 
Then Bharadvaja spoke, a amile 

Playing upon hie lips the while: 

<I know, dear Prince, thy friendly mind 

Will any fare sufficient find, 

But gladly would I entertain 

And banguet all thine armed train: 

Such is my earnest wish; do thou 

This longing of my heart allow. 

‘Why hast thou hither bent thy way, 

And made thy troops behind thee stay ? 

‘Why unattended ? couldst thou not 

With friends and army sedk this spot’ 
Bharat, with reverent bands raised high, 

‘To that great hermit made reply : 

4 My troops, for awe of thee, O Sage, 

I brought not to thy hermitage : 

Troops of a king or monarch’s son 
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A hermit’y home should ever shun. 

Behind me comes a mighty train 

Wide spreading o’er the ample plain, 

‘Where every chief and captain leads 

Men, elephants, and mettled steeds, 

1 feared, O reverend Sage, leat theee 

Might harm the holy ground and trees, 

Springs might be marred and cots o'erthrown, | 

So with the priests I came alone.’ 
‘Bring all thy host,’ the hermit cried, 

And Bharat, to his joy, complied. 

Then to the chapel went the sire, 

Where ever burnt the sacred fire, 

And first, in order due, with sips 

Of water purified his lips: 

To Vifvakarmé then he prayed, 

His hospitable feast to aid: 

"Let Vifvakarmé hear my call, 

The God who forms and fashions all ; 

A mighty banquet I provide, 

Be all my wants this day supplied. 

Lord Indra at their head, the three! 

Who guard the worlds I call to me: 

A mighty host this day I feed, 

Be now supplied my every need. 

Let all the streams that eastward go, 

And those whose waters-westering flow, 

Both on the earth and in the sky, 

Flow hither and my wants supply. 

Be some with ardent liquor filled, 

And some with wine from flowers distilled) 

While some their fresh cool streama retain 

Sweet as the juice of sugar-cane. 


+ Yama, Varupa, and Kuvera. 
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I call the Gods, I call the band 

Of minstrels that around them etand: 

T call the H&hé and Huhi, 

T call the sweet Visvévaau. 

T call the heavenly wives of these 

With all the bright’ Apsarases, 
Alambushé of beauty rare, 

‘The charmer of the tangled hair, 
Ghritéch{ and Visvéchi fair, 

Hemé and Bhim sweet to view, 

And lovely Négadanté too, 

And all the sweetest nymphs who stand 
By Indra or by Brahmé’s hand— 

I summon these with all their train 
And Tumburnu to lead the strain, 

Here let Kuvera’s garden riso 

Which far in Northern Kuru’ lies: 

For leaves let cloth and gems entwine, 
And let its fruit be nymphs divine. 

Let Soma * give the noblest food 

To feed the mighty multitude, 

Of every kind, for tooth and lip, 

To chew, to lick, to suck, and sip. 

Let wreaths, where fairest flowers abound, 
Spring from the trees that bloom around. 
Each sort of wine to woo the taste, 

And meats of every kind be placed.’ 





A hoppy lend In the remote north where ‘ the inhabitants enjoy a 
natural perfection attended with complete happiness obtained without 
exertion, There is there no vicissitude, nor decrepitade, nor death, 
not fear : no distinction of virtue and vice, none of the inequalities 
denoted by the words best, worst, aud intermediate, nor any change 
rewalting from the enoceasion of the four Yugsa.’ See Mum's Sane 
kris Tents, Vol. 1. p. 492, 


* The Moon. 
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Thus spake the hermit self-restrained, 
With proper tone by rules ordained, 
‘On deepest meditation bent, 
In holy might preéminent. 
Then ag with hands in reverence raised 
Absorbed in thought he eastward gazed, 
‘The deities he thus addressed 
‘Came each in semblance manifest. 
Delicious gales that cooled the frame 
From Malaya and Dardar came, 
That kissed those scented hills and threw 
Auspicious fragrance where they blew. 
Then falling fast in sweetest showers 
Came from the sky immortal flowers, 
And all the airy region round 
With heavenly drums was made to sound. 
Then breathed a soft celestial breeze, 
Then danced the bright Apsarases, 
The minstrels and the Gods advanced, 
And warbling lutes the soul entranced. 
‘The earth and sky that music filled, 
And through each ear it softly thrilled, 
As from the heavenly quills it fell 
With time and tune attempered well. 
Boon as the minstrels ceased to play 
And airs celestial died away, 
‘The troops of Bharat saw amazed 
What Visvakarmé’s art had raised. 
On every side, five leagues around, 
All emooth and level lay the ground, 
With fresh green grass that charmed the sight 
Like sapphires blent with lazulite. 
There the Wood-apple hung its load, 
‘The Mango and the Citron glowed,’ 
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The Bel and scented Jak were there, 
And Aonlé with fruitage fair. 

There, brought from Northen Kuru, atood, 
Rich in delights, the glorious wood, 

And many a stream was seen to glide 
With flowering trees along its side. 
There mansions rose with four wide halls, 
And elephants and chargers’ stalls, 

And many a house of royal state, 
‘Triumphal are and bannered gate. 

With noble doorways, sought the sky, 
Like a pale cloud, a palace high, 

Which far and wide rare fragrance shed, 
With wreaths of white engarlanded. 
Square was ita shape, its halla were wide, 
With many a seat and couch supplied, 
Drink of all kinds, and every meat 

Such as celestial Gods might eat. 

Then at the bidding of the seer 
Kaikeyf's strong-armed son drew near, 
And passed within that fair abode 
Which with the noblest jewels glowed. 
Then, as Vaéishtha led the way, 

The councillors, in due array, 

Followed delighted and amazed 

And on the glorious structure gazed. 
Then Bharat, Raghu’s son, drew near 
‘The kingly throne, with prince and peer, 
‘Whereby the chouri in the shade 

Of the white canopy was laid. 

Before the throne he humbly bent 

And honoured Réma, reverent, 

Then in his hand the chouri bere, 

And sat where sits 4 councillor. 
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His ministers and household priest 

Sat by degrees from chief to least, 

‘Then sat the captain of the host 

And all the men he honoured most, 
Then when the saint his order gave, 
Each river with enchanted wave 

Rolled milk and curds divinely sweet 
Before the princely Bharat's feet ; 

And dwellings fair on either side, 

‘With gay white plaster beautified, 

Their heavenly roofs wore seen to lift, 
The Bréhman Bharadvéja’s gift. 

Then straight by Lord Kuvera sent, 

Gay with celeatial ornament 

Of bright attire and jewels’ shino, 

Came twenty thousand nymphs divine: 
The man on whom those beauties glanced 
That moment felt his soul entranced. 
‘With them from Nandan’s blissful shades 
Came twenty thousand heavenly maids. 
Tumburu, Nérad, Gopa came, 

And Sutanu, like radiant flame, 

The kings of the Gandbarva throng, 

And ravished Bharat with their song. 
Then spoke the saint, and swift obeyed 
Alambush, the fairest maid, 

And Mifrakeét bright to view, 

Ramapé, Pundariké too, 

And danced to him with graceful ease 
‘The dances of Apsarases. 

All chaplets that by Gods are worn, 

Or Chaitraratha’s groves sdom, 

Bloomed by the saint’s command arrayed 
On branches in Prayége's shade. © 
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‘When at the saint's command the breeze 

Made music with the Vilva trees, 

‘To wave in rhythmic beat began 

The boughs of each Myrobolan, 

And holy fig-trees wore the look 

Of dancers, as their leaflets shook. 

The fair Tamils, palm, and pine, 

With trees that tower and plants that twine, 

‘The sweetly varying forms displayed 

Of stately dame or bending maid, 

Here men the foaming winecup quaffed, 

Here drank of milk full many a draught, 
_ And tasted meuts of every kind, 

: Well dressed, whatever pleased their mind. 
Then beauteous women, seven or eight, 

Stood ready by each man to wait: 

Beside the atream his limbs they stripped 

And in the cooling water dipped. 

And then the fuir ones, sparkling-eyed, 

With soft hands rubbed his limbs and dried, 

And sitting on the lovely bank 

Held up the wineoup as he drank. 

Nor did the grooms forget to feed 

Camel and mule and ox and steed, 

For there were stores of roasted grain, 

Of honey and of sugar-cane. 

So fast the wild excitement spread 

Among the warriors Bharat led, 

That all the mighty army through 

The groom no more his charger knew, 

And he who drove might seek in vain 

Yo tell his elephant again. 

With every joy and rapture fired, 

Entranced with all the heart desired, 
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The myriads of the host that night 
Revelled delirious with delight. 

‘Urged by the damsels at their side 

In wild delight the warriors cried : 
‘Ne’er will we seek Ayodhyé, no, 

Nor yet to Dandak forest go: 

Here will we stay: may happy fate 

On Bharat aud on Rama wait.’ 

‘Thus cried the army gay and free 
Exulting in their lawless glee, 

Both infantry and those who rode 

Ou elephants, or steeds bestrode, 

Ten thousand voices shouting, ‘ This 

Is heaven indeed for perfect bliss.’ 
With garlands decked they idly strayed, 
And danced and laughed and sang and played. 
At length as every soldier eyed, 

With food like Amrit satisfied, 

Each dainty cate and tempting meat, 
No longer had he care to eat. 

‘Thus soldier, servant, dame, and slave 
Received whate’er the wish might crave, 
As each in new-wrought clothes arrayed 
Enjoyed the feast before him laid. 

Each man was seen in white attire 
Unstained by spot or speck of mire: 
Noue was athirst or hungry there, 

And nore had dust upon his hair, 

On every side in woody delle 

‘Was milky food in bubbling wells, 

And there were all-supplying cows 
And lovey dropping from the boughs. 
Nor wanted lakes of flower-made drink 
With piles of meat upon the brink, 
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Boiled, stewed, and reasted, varied cheer, 
\Peachick and jungle-fowl and deer, 
There was the flesh of kid and boar, 
And dainty sauce in endless store, 

With juice of flowers concocted well, 
And soup that charmed the taste and smell, 
And pounded fruits ef bitter taste, 

And many a bath was ready placed. 
Down by each river's shelving side 
There stood great basins well supplied, 
And laid therein, of dazzling sheen, 
White brushes for the teeth were seen, 
And many a covered box wherein 

‘Was sandal powdered for the skin. 

And mirrors bright with constant care, 
And pilea of new attire were there, 

Aud store of sandals and of shoes, 
Thousands of pairs, for all to choose : 
Eye-unguents, combs for hair and beard, 
Umbrellas fair and bows appeared. 
Lakes gleamed, that lent digestive aid,’ 
And some for pleasant bathing made, 
‘With waters fair, and smooth incline 
For camels, horses, mules, and kine, 
There saw they barley beaped on high 
The countless cattle to supply : 

The golden grain shone fair and bright 
‘As sapphires or the lazulite, 

To all the gathered host it seemed 

As if that: magic acene they dreamed, 
And wonder, as they gazed, increased 
At Bharadvéja’s glorious feast. 

Thus in the bermit’s grove they spent 
' "The poet does not tell us what these lakes contained. 
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‘That night in joy and merriment, 
Blest as the Gods who take their ease 
Under the ahade of Nandan’s trees. 
Each minstrel bade the saint adieu, 
And to his blissful mansion flew, 

And every stream and heavenly dame 
Returned as swiftly as she came, 
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BHARAT'S FAREWELL. 





So Bharat with his army spent 
The watches of the night content, 
And gladly, with the morning’s light 
Drew near his host the anchorite. 
‘When BharadvAja saw him stand 
With hand in reverence joined to hand, 
When fires of worship had been fed, 
He looked upon the prince and said : 
*O blaineless son, I pray thee tell, 
Did the past night content thee well? 
Say if the feast my care supplied 
Thy host of followers gratified.’ 

His hands he joined, his head he bent 
And spoke in answer reverent 
To the most high and radiant sage 
‘Who iasued from his hermitage : 
‘ Well have I passed the night : thy feast 
Gave joy to every man and beast ; 
And I, great lord, and every peer 
‘Were satisfied with sumptuous cheer, 
Thy banquet bas delighted all 
From highest chief to meanest thrall, 
And rich attire and drink and meat 
Banished the thought of toil and heat. 
And now, O Hermit good and great, 
A boon of thee I supplicate. 
To Réma’s side my steps I bend : 
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Do thon with friendly eye commend. 

O tell me how to guide my feet 

To virtuous Réma’s lone retreat : 

Great Hermit, I entreat thee, say 

How far from here and which the way.’ 
‘Thus by fraternal love inspired 

The chieftain of the saint inquired : 

‘Then thus replied the glorious seer 

Of matchless might, of vows austere : 

‘Ere the fourth league from here be passed, 

Amid a foreat wild and vast, 

Stands Chitrakiita’s mountain tall, 

Lovely with wood and waterfall, 

North of the mountain thou wilt see 

The beauteous stream Mandékinj, 

‘Where swarm the waterfowl below, 

And gay trees on the margin grow. 

Then will a leafy cot between 

The river and the hill be seen : 

*Tis Réma’s, and the princely pair 

Of brothers live for certain there, 

Hence to the south thine army lead, 

And then more southward still proceed, 

So shalt thou find his lone retreat, 

And there the son of Raghu meet.’ 
‘Soon aa the ordered march they knew, 

The widows of the monarch flew, 

Leaving their cars, most meet to ride, 

And flocked to Bharadvaja’s side, 

There with the good Sumitré Queen 

KauSaly4, sad and worn, was seen, 

Caressing, still with sorrow faint, 

The feet of that illustrious saint. 

Kaikeyi too, her longings crossed, 
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Reproached of all, her object lost, 

Before the famous hermit cate, 

And clasped his feet, o'erwhelmed with shame, 

With circling steps she humbly went 

Around the saint preéminent, 

And stood not far from Bharat’s side 

‘With heart oppressed, and heavy-eyed, 

Then the great seer, who never broke 

One holy vow, to Bharat spoke: 

‘Speak, Raghu’s son: I fain would learn 

The story of each queen in turn.’ 
Obedient to the high request 

By Bharadvaja thus addressed, 

His reverent bands together laid, 

‘He, skilled in speech, his answer made: 

“She whom, O Saint, thou seest here 

A Goddess in her form sppear, 

‘Was the chief consort of the king, 

Now worn with fast and sorrowing. 

As Aditi in days of yore 

The all-preserving Vishgu bore, 

Kaufaly& bore with happy fate 

Lord Réma of the lion's gait. 

She who, transfixed with torturing pangs, 

On her left arm so fondly hangs, 

As when her withering leaves decay 

Droops by the wood the Cassia spray, 

Sumitré, pained with woe, is she, 

‘The consort second of the three: 

Two princely sona the lady bare, 

Fair as the Gods in besven are fair, 

Aud she, the wicked dame through whom 

My brothers’ lives are wrapped in gloom, 

And mourning for ‘his offspring dear, 
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The king has sought his heavenly sphere,— 
Proud, foolish-hearted, swift to ire, 
Self-fancied darling of my sire, 
Kaikeyi, most ambitious queen, 
Unlovely with her bovely mien, 
My mother she, whose itspious will 
Is ever bent on deeds of ill, 
In whom the root and sypiing I see 
Of all thia woe which orushea ine,’ 

Quick breathing like a furious snake, 
‘With teara and sobs the herd spake, 
‘With reddened eyes aglow with rage. 
And Bharadvéja, mighty sage, 
Supreme in wisdom, calm and grave, 
In words like these good counsel gave : 
*O Bharat, hear the words I say; 
On her the fault thou must not lay: 
For many a blessing yet will spring 
From banished Rama’s wandering.” 
And Bharat, with that promise cheered, 
Went circling round that saint revered, 
He humbly bade farewell, and then 
Gave orders to collect his men. 
Prompt at the summons thousands flew 
To-cara which noble coursers drew, 
Bright-gleaming, glorious to behold, 
Adorned with wealth of burnished gold. 
Then female elephants and male, 
Gold-girthed, with flags that wooed the gale, 
Marched with their bright belle’ tinkling chime 
Like clouds when ends the summer time: 
Some cars were huge and some were light, 
For heavy draught or rapid flight, 
Of costly price, of every kind, 
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With clouds of infantry behind. 

The dames, Kanfalyé at their head, 
Were in the noblest chariots led, 

And every gentle bosom beat 

With hope the banished prince to meet, 
The royal Bharat, glory-crowned, 

With all his retinue around, 

Borne in a beauteous litter rode, 

Like the young moon and sun that glowed. 
The army as it streamed along, 

Cars, elepbauts, in endless throng, 
Showed, marching on its southward way, 
Like autamn clouda in long array. 
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CHITRARUTA IN SIGHT. 





As through the woods its way pursued 
That mighty bannered multitude, 

‘Wild elephants in terror fled 

‘Witb all the startled herds they led, 
And bears and deer were seen on hill, 
In forest glade, by every rill. 

‘Wide as the sea from coast to coast, 

The high-souled Bharat’s mighty host 
Covered the earth as cloudy trains 
Obscure the sky when fall the rains. 
The stately elephants he led, 

And countless steeds the land o’erspread, 
So closely crowded that between 

Their serried ranks no ground was seen. 
Then when the host had travelled far, 
And steeds were worn who drew the car, 
The glorious Bhara! thus addressed 
VaSishtha, of his lords the Lest : 

«The spot, methinks, we now behold 

Of which the holy hermit told, 

For, as his words described, I trace 
Each several feature of the place: 
Before us Chitrakéta shows, 

Mandékini beside us flows: 

Afar umbrageous woods arise 

Like darksome clouds that veil the skies. 
Now tread these mountain-beasts of mine 
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The trees their rain of blossoms shed 
On table-lands beneath them spread, 
As from black clouds the floods descend 
‘When the hot days of summer end. 
Satrughna, look, the mountain see 
‘Where heavenly minstrels wander free, 
And horses browse beneath the steep, 
Countless as monsters in the deep, 
Scared by my host the mountain deer 
Starting with tempest speed appear 
Like the long lines of cloud that fly 

In autumn through the windy sky. 
See, every warrior shows his head 
With fragrant blooms engarlanded ; 
All look like southern soldiers who 
Lift up their shields of azure hue. 

This lonely wood beneath the hill, 
That was so dark and drear and still, 
Covered with men in endless streams 
Now like Ayodhyé’s city seems, 

The dust which countless hoofs excite 
Obscures the sky and veils the light ; 
But see, swift winds those clouds dispel 
As if they strove to please me well. 
See, guided in their swift career 

By many a skilful charioteer, 

Those cars by fleetest coursers drawn 
Race onward over glade and lawn. 
‘Look, startled as the host comes near 
The lovely peacocks fly in fear, 
Gorgeous as if the fairest blooms 

Of earth had glorified their plumes. 
Look where the sheltering covert shows 
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‘The trooping deer, both backs and does, 
That occupy in countless herds 
This mountain populous with birds, 
Most lovely to my mind appears 
This place which every charm endears : 
Fair as the road where tread the Blest : 
Here holy hermits take their rust. 
Then let the urmy onward press 
And duly search wach green reocss 
For the two lion-lords, till we 
R&ma once more and Lakshmay sec.” 

Thus Bharat spoke: and hero bands 
Of men with weapons in their hands 
Entered the tangled forest : then 
A spire of smoke appeared in ken. 
Soon as they saw the rising smoke 
To Bharat they returned and spoke: 
‘No fire where men are not: ‘tis clear 
That Raghn's sons are dwelling hero. 
Or if not here those heroos dwell 
‘Whose mighty arms their foeman quell, 
Still other hermits here must be 
Like Réma, true and good as he.’ 

His ears attentive Bharat lent 
To their resistless argument, 
Then to his troops the chief who broke 
His foe's embattled armies spoke - 
* Here let the troops in silence stay ; 
One step beyond they must not stray. 
Come Dhrishti and Sumantra, you 
With me alone the path pursue.’ 
‘Their leader’s speech the warriors heard, 
And from his place no soldier stirred. 
Aud Bharat bent his eager eyes 
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Where curling smoke was seen to rise. 
‘The host his order well obeyed, 

And halting there in silence stayed 

‘Watching where from the thicket’s shade 
‘They saw the smoke appear. 

And joy through all the army ran, 

‘Soon shall we meet,’ thought every man, 
«Tho prince we hold so dear.’ 
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There long the son of Raghu dwelt. 

And love-for hill end wood he felt. 

Then hie Videhan spouse to please 

And his.owa heart. of woe to ease,. 

Like some Immortal—Indra.s0- 

Migtit Swarga’s:charms to.Sach{ shiow—. 
Drew her sweet eyes to each delight . 

Of Chitrakiitn’s lovely height : 

«Though reft of power and kingly sway, 
‘Though friends and home are far away,. 
L,eannot mourn my altered lot, 
Enamoured.of this charming, spot. 

Look, darling, on. this noble hill 
Which-sweet birds with their music fill’. 
Bright with a-thousand-metal dyes 

His [ofty summits cleave the skies. 

See, there a-silvery sheen is spread, 

- And’there like blood the rocks are red. 
There shows a-streak of emerald green, , 
And.pink and yellow glow between. 
There where the higher.peaks ascend, . 
Crystal and ‘flowers and topaz blend, 
And others flash their light afar 
Like mercury or some fair star = 
‘With such a store of metals dyed’ 

The king of hills is glorified. 
There through the wild birds’ populous.home 
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The harmless bear and tiger roam: 
Hyzenas range the woody slopes 

With herds of deer and antelopes, 

lee, love, the trees that qlothe his gjide 
All lovely in their summer pride, 

In richest wealth of leaves arrayed, 
With flower and fruit and light and shade. 
Look where the young Rowe-apple glows ; 
‘What loaded boughs the Mango shows ; 
See, waving in the western wind 

The light leaves of the Tamarind ; 

And mark that giant Peepul through 
‘Lhe feathery clump of tall bamboo, ' 
Look, on the level lands above, 
Delighting in successful love 

In sweet enjoyment many a pair 

Of heavenly minstrels revels there, 
While overhanging boughs support 
Their swords and mantles as they sport: 
Then see that pleasant shelter where 
Play the bright Daughters of the Air.* 
The mountain seems with bright cascade 





* ‘These ton lines are a substitution for, and not a translation of the 
text whish Carey sud Marehman thus render : ‘This mountain adorned 
with mango,? jumboo* seus? lodbra,*. pisle, punu,4 dhavu,? un- 
kotha! bhuvya,? tindsha,” yilwa,” tindooka,"" bumboo," kashmaree,4 
urista, vuruna,"? madhouks,"’ tileka,'> vuduree,? amluka,® nipa,? 
ve'ra,? dhunwuna,* veejake," and other trees, affurding flowers, and 
fruits, snd the :nost delightfol shade, how charwing doss {t appear !” 

+ 1 Mangifera Indica. *Zogenia Jambolifera, !Terminslia alata tomene 
toa, ‘This tree is not aagertained, ® Chiroujia Suplds. " Artocarpos in, 
togrifolis, ’Grisles tomentoss, *Alluuginm bexayetalum, * Averrbqs 
carimbols. "* Dalbergia Oujeluensis, -' le marmelos. " Diospyrus me- 
Janoxylon, "Well known, “Ghnelina Arbores, “Sapindue Saponaria, 
‘WCratoova tepia, Y Bussia letifolia, Not yet saqartained. ¥ Ziggphys 
jujubo, ® Phyllanthus emblioa.  Nquolea Orieutalig, ™ Calamus rotang. 
9 Echites antidysenterica. ™ The citron tree." : 
© Vidpadharts, Spirite of Aix, sylpha. 
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And sweet rill bursting from the shade, 
Like some majestic elephant o’er f 
‘Whose burning head the torrenta pour. 
‘Where breathes the man who would not feet 
Delicious languor o’er him steal, 

As the young morning breeze that aprings 
From the cool cave with balmy wings, 
Breathes round him laden with the scent 
Of bud and blossom dew-besprent ? 

If many autumns here I spent 

With thee, my darling innocent, 

And Lakshman, I ehould never know 
The torture of the fires of woe, 

This varied scene go. charms roy sight, 
This mount so fills me with delight, 
Where flowers in wild profusion spring, 
And ripe fruita glow and sweet birds sing, 
My beauteous one, a double good 

Springs from my dwelling in the wood : 
Loosed is the bond my sire that tied, 
And Bharat too is gratified. 

My darling, dost thou feel with me 
Delight from every charm we see, 

Of which the mind and every sense 

Feel the enchanting influence 3 

My fathers who have passed away, 

‘The royal saints, were wont to say 

That life in woodland shades like thia 
Secures 2 king immortel bliss. ; 

Bee, round the hill at random thrown, 
Huge masses lie of rugged stone 

Of every ehape and many a hue, 

Yellow and white and red and blue. 

But all is fairer still by night; 
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Each rock reflects a softer light, 
‘When the whole mount from foot to crest 
In robes of lambent flame is dressed ; 
When from a million herbs a blaze 
Of their own luminous glory plays, 
And clothed in fire each deep ravine, 
Each pinnacle and crag is seen. 
Some parts the look of mansions wear, 
And others are as gardens fair, 
While others seem a massive block 
Of golid undivided rock. 
Behold those pleasant beds o’erlaid 
With lotus leaves, for lovers made, 
‘Where mountain birch and costus throw 
Cool shadows on the pair below. 
See where the lovers in their play 
Have cast their flowery wreaths away, 
And fruit and lotus buds that crowned 
Their brows lie trodden on the ground. 
North Kuru’s realm ig fair to see, 
Vasvankaséré,' Nalini,” 
But rich in fruit and blossom still 
More fair is Chitrakita’s hill. 
Here shall the years.appointed glide 
With thee, my beauty, by my side, 
And Lakehmar ever ear; 
Here shall I live in all:delight, 
Make my ancestral fame more bright; 
‘Tread in their path,who walk aright, 
And to mv oath adhere.’ 
4 A lake attached either: to+ Amanévat{. the -resideuce of: Indra, or 
Aleké that of Kuvera. 
+ The Ganges of heaven... 
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Then Réma, like the lotus eyed, 
Desoended from the mountain side, 
And to the Maithil lady showed 
‘The lovely stream that softly flowed, 
And thus Ayodhyé’s lord addressed 
His bride, of dames the loveliest, 
Child of Videha’s king, her face 
Bright with the fair moon’s tender grace : 
‘How sweetly glides, O darling, look, 
Mandékinf’s delightful brook, 
Adorned with islets, blossoms gay, 
And sfrases and swans at play! 
‘The trees with which her banks are lined 
Show flowers and fruit of every kind : 
The match in radiant sheen is she 
Of King Kuvera’s Nalinf.' 
My heart exulte with pleasure new 
The shelving bank and ford to view, 
Where gathering herds of thirsty deer 
Disturb the wave that ran so clear, 
Now look, those holy hermits mark 
In skins of deer and coats of bark ; 
With twisted coils of matted hair, 
The reverend men are bathing there, 
And as they lift their arms on high 
The Lord of Day they glorify : 

1 Nuling, as here, may be the name of any Iske covered with lotuses. 
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‘These best of saints, my large-eyed spouse, 
Ave constant to their sacred vows. 

‘The mountain dances while the trees 
Bend their proud summits ta the breeze, 
And scatter many a flower aad bud 
From branches that o’erhang the flood. 
There flows the stream like lucid pearl, 
Round islets here the currenta whirl, 
And perfect saints from middle air 

Are flocking to the waters there. 

See, there lie flowers in many a heap 
From boughs the whistling breezes aweep, 
And others wafted by the gale 

Down the swift current dance and sail. 
Now see that paix of wild-fowl rise, 
Exulting with their joyful aries: 
Hark, darling, wafted from afar 

‘Hew soft their pleasant. voices are. 

To gaze on Chitrakdta's hill, 

Tv look upon this lovely rill, 

To bend mine eyes on. thee, dear wife, 
Is sweeter than my city life. 

Come, bathe we in the pleasant rill 
‘Whose dancing waves.are never still, 
Stirred by those beings, pure from sin, 
The sanctities who. bathe therein : 
Come, dearest, to the stream. descend, 
Approach her as a darling friend,. 

And dip thee in the silver flood 
Which lotuses and lilies.atud, 

Let this fair hill Ayodhyé seem, 

Its silvan things her people deem, 

And let these waters as they flow. 

Our own beloved Sarjii show. 
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How blest, mine own dear love, am I; 
‘Thou, fond and true, art ever nigh, 
‘And duteous, faithful Lakshman stays 
Beside me, and my word obeys. 
Here every day I bathe me thrice, 
Fruit, honey, roots for food suffice, 
And ne'er my thoughts with longing stray 
To distant home or royal sway. 
For who this charming brook can see 
Where herds of roedeer wander free, 
And on the flowery-wooded brink 
Apes, elephants, and lions drink, 

Nor feel all sorrow fly? 
Thus eloquently spoke the pride 
Of Raghu’s children to his bride, 
And wandered happy by her side 
Where Chitrakiita azure-dyed 

Uprears his peaks on high. 
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THE MAGIC SHAFT, 
Thus Réma showed to Janak’s child 
The varied beauties of the wild, 
The hill, the brook and each fair spot, 
‘Then turned to seek their leafy cot. 
North of the mountain Réma found 
A cavern in the sloping ground, 
Charming to view, its floor was strown 
With many a mass of ore and stone, 
In secret shadow far rotired 
Where gay birds sang with joy inspired, 
And trees their graceful branches swayed 
With loads of blossom downward weighed, 
Soon as he saw the cave which took 
Each living heart and chained the look, 
Thus Réma spoke to Sita who 
Gazed wondering on the silvan view: 
* Does this fair cave beneath the height, 
‘Videhan lady, charm thy sight? 
Then let us resting here a while 
The Ianguor of the way beguile. 
That block of stone so smooth and square 
Was set for thee to rest on there, 
And like a thriving Kefar tree 
This fowery shrub o’ershadows thee.’ 
Thus Rama spoke, and Janak’s child, 


1 ‘This cunto is allowed, by Indian commeutators, to been inter- 
polation. It cannot be the work of Valmiki. 
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By nature ever soft and mild, 

In tender words which love betrayed ~ 

Her aauswer to the hero made: 

*O pride of Raghu’s children, still 

My pleasure is to do thy will. 

Enough for me thy wish to know: 

Far hast thou wandered to and fro,’ 
Thus Sit4 spake in gentle tone, 

And went obedient to the stone, 

Of perfect face and faultless Jimb 

Prepared to rest a while with him. 

And Réma, as she thus replied, 

‘Turned to hia spouse again and cried: 

* Thou seest, love, this flowery shade 

For silvan creatures’ pleasure made. 

How the gum streams from trees and planta 

‘Torn by the tusks of elephants! 

Through all the forest clear and high 

Resounds the shrill cicala’s cry. 

Hark how the kite above us moans, 

And calls her young in piteous tones; 

‘So may my hapless mother be 

Still mourning in her home for me. 

There mounted on that lofty S4l 

The loud Bhringréj' repeats his call: 

How sweetly now he tunes his throat 

Responsive to the Kotl’s note. 

Or else the bird that now has sung 

“May be himself the Koil’s young, 

Linked with such winning sweetness are 

‘The notes he pours irregular. 

See, round the blooming Mango clings 

That creeper with her tender rings, 





+ A fine bird with a strong, sweet note, and great imitative powers, 
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So in thy love, when none is near, 

Thine arms are thrown round me, my dear.’ 
Thus in his joy he cried ; and she, 

Sweet speaker, on her lover's knee, 

Of faultless limb and perfect face, 

Grew closer to her lord’s embrace. 

Reclining in her husband’s exma, 

A goddess in her wealth of charms, 

She filled his loving breast anew 

With mighty joy that thrilled him through. 

His finger on the rock he laid, 

Which veins of sanguine ore displayed, 

And painted o'er his darling’s eyes 

The holy sign in mineral dyes. 

Bright on her brow the metal lay 

Like the young sun’s first gleaming ray, 

And showed her in her beauty fair 

As the soft light of morning's air. 

Then from the KeSar’s laden tree 

He picked fair blossoms in his glee, 

And as he decked each lovely tress, 

His heart o’erflowed with happiness, 

So resting on that rocky seat 

A while they spent in pastime sweet, 

Then onward neath the shady boughs 

Went Rima with his Maithil spouse. 

She roaming in the forest shade 

Where every kind of creature strayed 

Observed a monkey wandering near, 

And clung to Réma’s arm in fear, 

The hero Réms fondly laced 

His mighty arms around her waist, 

Consoled his beauty in her dread, 

And seared the monkey tili he fled. 
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That holy mark of sanguine ore 

That gleamed on Sité’s brow before, 
Shone by that close embrace impressed 
Upon the hero's ample chest. 

Thon t6, when the beast who led 

The monkey troop, afar had fled, 
Laughed loudly in light-hearted glee 
That mark ov Rému’s chest to see, 

A clump of bright Agokas fired 

Tho forest in their bloom attired ; 

The restless blossoms as they gleawed 
‘A host of threatening inoukeys seemed. 
Then Sité thus to Réma cried, 

As longingly the flowers sho eyed : 

‘ Pride of thy race, now Jet us go 
Where those Afoka blossoms grow.’ 

He on bis darling’s pleasure bent 

With his fair goddess thither went 

And roamed delighted through the wood 
Where blossoming Agokas stood, 

As Siva with Queen Umé roves 
Through Himavan% majestic groves. 
Bright with purpureal glow the pair 

Of happy lovers sported there, 

And each upon the other set 

A flower-inwoven coronet. : 

There many @ crown and chain they wove 
Of blooms fro that ASoka grove, 
And in their graceful sport the two 
Fresh beauty o'er the mountain threw. 
The lover let his love survey 

Each pleasant spot that round them lay, 
‘Then turued they to their green retreat 
‘Where all was garnished, gay, and neat. 
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By brotherly affection led, 

Sumitré’s son to meet them sped, 

And showed the labours of the day 
Done while bis brotlier was away. 
There lay ten black-deer duly slain 
With arrows pure of poison stain, 

Piled in a mighty heap to dry, 

With many anotber carcass nigh, 

And Lakshman’s brother saw, o’erjoyed, 
‘The work that had his hands employed, _ 
Then to his consort thus he cried : 

* Now be the general gifts supplied’ 
Then Sit4, fairest beauty, placed 

The food for living things to taate, 

And set before the brothers meat 

‘And honey that the pair might eat. 
They ate the meal her hands supplied, 
Their lips with water purified : 

Then Janak’s daughter sat at last 

And duly made her own repast. 

‘The other venison, to be dried, 

Piled up in heaps was set aside, 

And Rama told bis wife to stay 

And drive the flocking crows away. 

Her husband saw her much distressed 
By one more bold than all the rest, 
.Whoee wings where’er he chose could fly, 
Now pierce the earth, now roam the sky, 
Then Raima laughed to see her stirred 
‘To anger by the plaguing bird : 

Proud of his love the beanteous dame 
With burning rage was all aflame. 

‘Now here, now there, again, again 

She chased the crow, but all in vaio, 
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Enraging her, so quick to strike 

With beak and wing and claw alike: 
Then how the proud lip quivered, how 
The dark frown marked her angry brow! 
‘When Réma saw her check aglow 
With passion, he rebuked the crow, 
But bold in impudence the bird, 

With no respect for Rétna’s word, 
Fearless again at Sité flew : 

Then Rama's wrath to fury grew. 

The hero of the mighty arm | 

Spoke o'er a shaft the mystic charm, 
Laid the dire weapon on his bow 

And launched it at the shameless crow, 
The bird, empowered by Gods to spring 
Through earth itself on rapid wing, 
Through the three worlds in terror fled 
Still followed by that arrow dread. 
-Where’er he flew, now here now there, 
A cloud of weapons filled the air. 
Back to the high-souled prince he fled 
And bent at Rama's feet his head, 
And then, as Sité looked, began 

His speech in accents of & man: 

*O pardon, and for pity’s sake 

Spare, Réma, spare my life to take! 
Where’er I turn, where'er I flee, 

No shelter from this shaft I see.’ 


‘The chieftain heard the crow entreat 
Helpless and prostrate at his feet, 
Aud while soft pity moved his breast, 
‘With wisest speech the bird addressed ; 
‘I took the troubled Sité’s part, 
And furious anger filled iny heart. 
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Then on the string my arrow lay 
Charmed with a spell thy life to slay. 
Thou seekest now my fest, to crave 
Forgiveness and thy life to aave. 

So shall thy prayer have due respect : 
‘The suppliant I must still protect. 
But ne’er in vain this dart may flee: 
Yield for thy life a part of thee, 
‘What portion of thy body, say, 

Shall this mine arrow rend away? 
Thus far, O bird, thus far alone 

On thee my pity may be shown. 
Forfeit a part thy life to bu: 
"Tis better so to live than di 


Thus Réma spoke: the bird of air 
Pondered his speech with anxious care, 
And wisely deemed it good to give 
One of hia eyes that he might live, 
To Raghu’s son he made reply : 
*O Rama, I will yield an eye. 
Ho let me in thy grace confide 
‘And live hereafter single-eyed,’ 
‘Then R&ma charged the shaft, and lo, 
Full in the eye it sinote the crow. 
And the Videbaa lady gazed 
Upon the ruined eye amazed. 
The crow to Réma humbly bent, 
Then where his fancy led he went. 
Réma with Lakebmay by bis side 
‘With needful work was occupied, 








CANTO XCYVII. 





LAESHMAN'S ANGER. 





Thus Réma showed hia love the rill 
‘Whose waters ran beneath the hill, 
Then resting on his mountain seat 
Refreshed her with the choicest meat, 
Bo there reposed the happy two: 

‘Then Bharat’s army vearer drew: 

Rose to the skies a dusty cloud, 

The sound of trampling feet was loud, 
The swelling roar of marching men 
Drove the roused tiger from his den, 
And scared amain the serpent race 
Flying to hole and hiding-place, 

The herds of deer in terror fled, 

The air was filled with birds o’erhead, 
The bear began to leave his tree, 

‘The monkey to the cave to flee, 

Wild elephants were all amazed 

As though the wood around them blazed. 
The lion oped bis ponderous jaw, 

The buffalo looked round in awe. 

The prince, who heard the deafening sound, 
And saw the silvan creatures round 

Fly wildly startled from their rest, 

The glorious Lakshman thus addressed : 
* Bumitré’s noble son most dear, 

Hark, Lakshmay, what ao roar I hear, 
The tumult of a coming crowd, 
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Appalling, deafening, deep, and loud ! 

The din that yet more fearful grows 

Scares elephants and buffaloes, 

Or frightened by the lions, deer” 

Are flying through the wood in fear. 

T fain would know who seeks this place : 

Comes prince or monarch for the chase? 

Or does some mighty beast of prey 

Frighten the silvan herds away? 

Tis hard to reach this mountain height, 

Yea, e’en for birds in airy flight, 

Then fain, O Lakshman, would I know 

‘What cause disturbs the forest #0,’ 
Lakshman in haste, the wood to view, 

Climbed a high Sél that near him grew, 

The forest all around he eyed, 

First gazing on the eastern side, 

Then northward when his eyes he bent 

He saw a mighty armament 

Of elephants, and cars, and horse, 

And men on foot, a mingled force, 

And banners waving in the breeze, 

And spoke to Réma words like these : 

“Quick, quick, my lord, put out the fire, 

Let Sit& to the cave retire, 

‘Thy coat of mail around thee throw, 

Prepare thine arrows and thy bow.’ 


In eager haste thus Lakehmag cried, 
And Réma, lion lord, replied : 
“Still closer be the army scanned, 
And cay who leads the warlike band.” 
Lakshmag his answer thus returned, 
As furious rage within him burned, 
Exciting him like kindled fire 
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To seorch the army in his ire: 

"Fie Bharat; be has made the throne 
By consecrating rites his own + 

To gain the whole dominion thus 

He comes in arms to slaughter us, 

I mark tree-high upon his car 

His flagstaff of the Kovidér, 

I eee his glittering banner glance, 

I see his chivalry advance : 

I see hie eager warriors shine 

On elephants in lengthened line, 
Now grasp we each the shafts and bow,. 
And higher up the mountain go, 

Or in this place, O hero, stand 

‘With weapons in each ready hand. 
Perhaps beneath our might may fall 
This leader of the standard tall, 

Aud Bharat I this day may see 

‘Who brought this mighty woe on thee, 
Sitd, and me, who drove away 

My brother from the royal sway. 
Bharat our foo at length is nigh, 

And by this hand shall surely die :. 
Brother, I see no sin at all 

Tf Bharat by my weapon fall 

No fault is his who slays ‘the foe- 
‘Whose hand was first to strike the blow: 
With Bharat now the crime begins 
‘Who against thee and duty sins, 

The queen athirst for royal away 

‘Will see her darling son to-day 

Fali by this hand, like some fair tree 
Strack by an elephant, slain by me. 
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Kaikeyfs self shall perish too 

With kith and kin and retinue, 

And earth by my avenging deed 

Shall from this mass of sin be freed. 
This day my wrath, too long restrained, 
Bhall fall upon the foe, unchuined, 

Mad as the kindled flame that speeds 
Destroying through the grass aud reeds, 
This day ming arrows keen and ficrce 
The bodies of the foe shall pierce ; 

The woods on Chitraktita’s side 

Shall ran with torrents crimson-dyed. 
The wandering beasts of prey shall feed 
Ou heart-cleft elephant and steed, 

And drag to mountain caves away 

The bodies that my arrows slay, 

Doubt not that Bharat and his train 
Shall in this mighty wood be slain: 

So shall I pay the debt my bow 

And these my deadly arrows owe. 
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LAKSHMAN CALMED. 
‘Then Réma nobly calm allayed 
The wrath that Lakshman’s bosom swayed: 
* What need have we the sword to wield, 
‘To bend the bow or lift the shield, 
If Bharat brave, and wise, and good, 
Himself has sought this sheltering wood t 
E sware my father’s will to do, 
And if I now my brother slew 
‘What gain in kingship should I find, 
Despised and scorned by ail mankind 7? 
Believe me, e’en as 1 would shrink 
From poisoned meat or deadly driuk, 
No power or treasure would I win 
By fall of friend or kith or kin. 
Brother, believe the words I speak : 
For your dear sakes alone I seek 
Duty and pleasure, wealth and gain, 
A holy life, a happy reign. 
If royal sway my heart desires, 
My brothers” weal the wish inspires : 
Their bliss and safety is my care, 
By this uplifted bow I awear. 
* Twere not so hard for me to gain 
This broad land girdled by the main, 
But even Indra’s royal might 
Should ne‘er be mine it duty’s apite. 
If any bliss my soul can see 
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Deprived of dear Satrughna, thee, 
Aud Bharat, may the flame destroy 
With ashy gloom the selfish joy. 

Far dearer thar this life of mine, 
Knowing the custom of our line, 

His heart with fond affection fraught, 
Bharat Ayodhyé’s town resought, 

And hearing when he came that I, 
‘With thee and Sité, forced to fly, 
With matted hair and hermit dreas 
Am wandering in the wilderness, 
While grief his troubled senses storms, 
And tender love his bosow warms, 
From every thought of evil clear, 

‘Is come to meet his brother here. 
Some grievous words perchance he spoke 
Kaikeyf'e anger to provoke, 

Then won the king, and comes to lay 
Before my feet{the royal sway. 
Hither, methinks, in seazon due 
Comes Bharat for an interview, 

‘Nor in his secret heart bas he 

One evil thought ’gainst thee or me. 
‘What has he done ere now, reflect ! 
How failed in love or due respect 

To make thee doubt his faith and lay 
This evil to his charge to-day ? 

Thou shouldst not join with Bharat’s name- 
So barsh a speech and idle blame, 

‘The blows thy tongue at Bharat deals, 
‘My sympathizing bosom feels, 

How, urged by stress of any ill, 
Should sons their father’s life-blood spill, 
Or brother slay in impious strife 
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A brother dearer than his life? 
If thon these cruel words hast said 
By etrong desire of empire led, 
My brother Bharat will I pray 
‘To give to thee the kingly sway. 
‘Give him the realm’, my speech shall be, 
And Bharat will, methinks, agree.’ 
Thus spoke the prince whose chief delight 
‘Was duty, and to aid the right: 
And Lakshmag keenly felt the blame, 
And shrank within himself for shame: 
And then his answer thus returned, 
‘With downcast eye and cheek that burned: 
* Brother, I ween, to see thy face 
Our sire himself has sought this place.’ 
Thus Lakshmag spoke and stood ashamed, 
And Réma saw aud thus exclaimed : 
‘It is the strong-armed monarch: he 
Ta come, methinks, his sons to see, 
To bid us both the forest quit 
For joys for which be deems us fit : 
‘He thinks on al! our care and pain, 
And now would lead us home again. 
My glorious father hence will bear 
Sité who claims all tender care. 
T see two coursers fleet as storms, 
Of noble breed and lovely forms, 
I see the beast of mountain size 
‘Who bears the king our father wise, 
The aged Victor, march this way 
In front of all the armed array. 
But doubt and fear within me rise, 
For when I look with eager eyes 
I see no white umbrella spread, 
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World-famous, o'er the royal head, 
Now, Lakshmay, from the tree descend, 
And to my words attention lend” 
Thus spoke the pious prince : and he 
Descended from the lofty tree, 
And reverent hand to hand applied, 
Stood humbly by his brother's side. 
The host, compelled by Bharat’s care, 
The wood from trampling feet to spare, 
Dense crowding balf a league each way 
Encamped around the mountain lay. 
Below the tall hill’s shelving side 
Gleamed the bright army far and wide 
Spread o’er the ample space, 
By Bharat led who firmly true 
Tn duty from his bosom threw 
All pride, and near his brother drew 
To win the hero's grace. 
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BHARAT’S APPROACH. 





Soon as the warriors took their rest 
Obeying Bharat’s high behest, 

‘Thus Bharat to Satrughna spake: 

* A band of soldiers with thee take, 
And with these hunters o’er and o’er 
The thickets of the wood explore. 
‘With bow, sword, arrows in their hands 
Let Gube with his kindred bands 
Within this grove remaining trace 
The children of Kakutstha’s race. 
And I meanwhile on foot will through 
This neighbouring wood my way pursue, 
With elders and tho twice-born men, 
And every lord and citizen. 

There is, I feel, no rest for me 

Till Réma’s face again I see, 
Lakshmag, in arms and glory great, 
And Sité born to happy fate: 

No rest, until his cheek as bright 

As the fair moon rejoice my sight, 
No rest until I see the eye 

With which the lotus petals vie ; 

Till on my head those dear feet rest 
With signs of royal rank impressed ; 
None, till my kingly brother gain 
His old hereditary reign, 

Till o’er bis limbs and noble head 
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‘The consecrating drops be shed. 
How blest is Janak’s daughter, true 
To every wifely duty, who 
Cleaves faithful to her husband’s side 
Whose realm is girt by Ocean’s tide! 
This mountain too above the rest 
Fen as the King of Hills is blest,— 
‘Whose shades Kakutstha’s scion hold 
As Nandan charms the Lord of Gold. 
Yea, happy is this tangled grove 
Where savage beasts unnumbered rove, 
‘Where, glory of the Warrior race, 
King Réma finds a dwelling-place.’ . 

Thus Bharat, strong-armed hero, spake, 
And walked within the pathless brake. 
O’er plains where gay trees bloomed he went, 
Through boughs in tangled net-work bent, 
And then from Réma’s cot appeared 
The banner which the flame upreared. 
And Bharat joyed with every friend 
To mark those smoky wreaths ascend : 
‘Here Rama dwells,’ he thought; ‘at last 
The ocean of our toil is passed.’ 

Then sure that Réma’s hermit cot 

‘Was on the mountain's side, 
He stayed his srmy on the spot, 
And on with Guha hied, 
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THE MEETING. 
—_—_— 

Then Bharat to Satrughna showed 
The spot, and eager onward strode, 
Firat bidding Saint Vaéishtha bring 
‘The widowed consorts of the king. 
As by fraternal love impelled 
His onward course the hero held, 
Sumantra followed close behind 
Satrughna with an anxious mind : 
Not Bharat’s self more fain could be 
To look on Rfima’s face than he. 
As, speeding on, the spot he neared, 
Amid the hermits’ homes appeared 
His brother's cot with leaves o’erspread, 
And by its side a lowly shed. 
Before the shed great heaps were left 
Of gathered flowers and billets cleft, 
And on the trees hung grass and bark 
Réma and Lakshmay’s path to mark: 
And heaps of fuel to provide 
Against the cold stood ready dried. 
The long-armed chief, as on he went 
In glory’s light preéminent, 
‘With joyous words like these addressed 
‘The brave Satrughna and the rest : 
‘This is the place, I little doubt, 
Which Bharadv4ja pointed out, 
Not far from where we stand must be 
The woodland stream, Mandakini. 
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Bere on the mountain's woody side 
Roam elephants in tusked pride, 
And ever with a roar and cry 
Each other, as they mest, defy. 
And see those amoke-wreaths thick and dark : 
The presonce of the flame they mark, 
‘Which hermits in the forest atrive 
By every art to keep alive, 
O happy me! my task is done, 
And I shall look on Raghu’s son, 
Like some great saint, who loves to treat 
His elders with all reverence meet,’ 
‘Thus Bharat reached that forest rill, 
Thus roamed on Chitrakcita’s hill; 
Then pity in his breast awoke, 
And to his friends the hero spoke = 
* Woe, woe upon my life and birth ! 
‘The prince of men, the lord of earth 
Has songht the lonely wood to dwell 
Sequestered in s hermits cell. 
Through me, through me these sorrows fall 
On him the eplendid lord of all: 
Through me resigniog earthly bliss 
He hides him in a home like this, 
Now will J, by the world abborred, 
Fall at the dear feet of my lord, 
And at fuir Sité’s too, to win 
His pardon for my heinous sin.” 
As thus he sadly mourned and sighed, 
The son of DaSaratha spied 
A bower of leafy branches made, 
Sacred and lovely in the shade, 
Of fair proportions large and tall, 
Well roofed with boughs of palm and Sél, 
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Arranged in order due o’erbead 

Like grass upon an altar spread, 

Two glorious bows were yleaming there, 
Like Indra’s' in the rainy air, 

Terror of foemen, backed with gold, 
Meet for the mightiest hand to hold : 
And quivered arrows cast a blaze 
Bright gleaming like the Day-God’s raya: 
‘Thus serpents with their eyes aglow 
Adorn their capital below" 

Great swords adorned the cottage, laid 
Each in a case of gold brocade ; 

There hung the trusty shields, whereon 
‘With purest gold the bosses shone. 

The brace to bind the bowman’s arm, 
The glove to shield his hand from harm, 
A lustre to the cottage lent 

From many a golden ornament: 

Safe was the cot from fear of men 

As from wild beasts the lion's den, 

The fire upon the altar burned, 

That to the north and east was turned. 
Bharat his eager glances bent 

And gazed within the cot intent ; 

In deerskin dress, with matted hair, 
Réima his chief was sitting there : 

With lion-shoulders broad and strong, 
With lotus eyes, arms thick and long, 
The righteous sovereign, who should be 
Lord paramount from sea to sea, 
High-minded, born to lofty fate, 

Like Brahmé’s self supremely great ; 
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With Lakshmag by his side, and her, 

Fair Sité, for his minister. 

And Bharat gazing, overcome 

By sorrow for a while was dumb, 

Then, yielding to his woe, he ran 

To Réma and with sobs began: 

‘He who a royal seat should fill 

With subjects round to do his will, 

My elder brother,—see him here, 

With silvan creatures waiting near. 

The bigh-souled hero, wont to wear 

‘The costliest robes exceeding fair, 

Now banished, in a deerskin dress, 

Here keeps the path of righteousness, 

How brooks the son of Raghu now 

The matted locks which load his brow, 

Around whose princely head were twined 

Sweet blossoms of the rarest kind? 

The prince whose merits grew, acquired 

By rites performed as he desired, 

Would now a atore of merit gain 

Bought by his body's toil and pain. 

Those litnbs to which pure sandal lent 

The freshness of its fragrant acent, 

Exposed to sun, and dust, and rain, 

Are now defiled with many a stain. 

And I the wretched cause why this 

Falls on the prince whose right is bliss t 

Ab me, that ever I was born 

To be the people’s hate and scorn !’ 
‘Thue Bharat cricd : of anguish sprung, 

Great drops upon his forehead hung. 

He fell oerpowered—his grief was such— 

Ere he his brother's feet could touch. 
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As on the glorious prince he gazed 
Tn vain his broken voice he raised : 
* Dear lord’—through tears and sobbing came, 
‘The only words his lips could frame. 
And brave Satrughna wept aloud, 
As low at Réma’s feet he bowed. 
Then Rama, while his tears ran faat, 
His arws around his brothers cast. 
Guha, Sumautra came to meet. 
‘The princes in their wild retreat. 
Vribasputi and Sukra bright 
Their greeting thus rejoice to pay 
To the dear Lord who brings the night, 
And the great God who rules the day. 
Then wept the dwellers of the shade, 
‘Whose eyes the princes, meet to ride 
On mighty elephants, surveyed ; 
And cast all thought of joy aside. 
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BHARAT QUESTIONED. 





Then Réma gazed, and scarcely knew 
Bharat so worn and changed in hue. 
He raised him, kissed him on the head, 
Embraced him, and thus kindly said: 

‘ Where was thy father, brother dear, 
That thou art come to seek me here? 
Unmeet, if he be living yet, 

Thy feet within the wood to set. 

I pray thee now the cause declare 
Why thou hast left the kingdom there, 
With matted locks and deerskin dress 
To roam the distant wilderness,’ 

Thus questioned by the prince, at length 
Kaikeyi’s son regained his strength, 
And hand to hand in reverence laid, © 
To Rama thus his answer made: 

‘The great-armed monarch, O my lord, 
Has dared to do a thing abhorred, 

Left us, and grieving for his son, 

A home among the Gods has won. 

My mother Queen Kaikeyi gave 

The order to the king her slave, 

And at the bidding of the dame 

He wrought the sin which mars his fame. 
Athirst for sway, her hopes are crossed, 
She mourns her son, her husband lost, 
And through her impious crime will go 
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For punishment to hell below. 

Now O my lord, forgive me all ; 

Be gracious to thy lowly thrall: 
Anointed king, accept to-day 

Like Yndra’s self, the royal sway. 

Be gracious, Prince, to lord and peer, 
And widowed queens who scek thee here, 
Accept the kingdom thine by right, 
And so thy faithful friends delight. 
Let the broad land no longer be 

All widowed and forlorn of thee: 
Let the full moon of autumn reign 
Triumphant o’er the night again. 
These lords and I before thee bend : 
O Ré&ma, to our prayer attend. 

O do not thou this grace deny: 

Thy brother, pupil, slave am L 

Look on this venerable ring, 
Advisers of our sire the king, 

From age to age so honoured ; thou 
Shouldst grant their supplication now.’ 
As weeping thus the hero prayed, 

His head at Réma’s feet he laid, 

Like a mad elephant he sighed : 

And Réma gazed and thus replied : 
‘How, brother, can a man of worth, 
True to his vows, of noble birth— 

A man like me, commit a sin 

The lordship of the land to win? 

No slightest shade of fault I see, 

O tamer of thy foes, in thee. 

But ne'er shouldst thou in childish thought 
The queen thy mother blame in aught. 
O brother wise and sinless, know 
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The sacred laws would have it so, 
‘That from good wife and gon require 
Obedience to their lord and sire. 
And we are all the king’s, for thus 
“The virtuous ever reckon us: 

‘Yea brother, be it known to thee, 
His wives, and sons, and pupils we. 
His is the right, if he deem fit, 

To bid me, throned as monarch, sit, 
Or in o coat of bark expel, 

And deerskin, in the wood to dwell. 
And O remember, best of all 

‘Who act as claims of duty call, 

As to a virtuous sire is due, 

Such honour claims a mother too. 
So they whose lives have ever been 
By duty led, the king and queen, 
Said, ‘ Rama, seek the forest shade’: 
And I (what could I else ?) obeyed. 
Thou must the royal power retain, 
And o’er the famed Ayodhy& reign: 
I dressed in bark my days will spend 
‘Where Dandak’s forest wilds extend. 
So DaSaratha spoke, our king, 

His share to each apportioning 
Before bis honoured servants’ eyes: 
Then, heir of blias, he sought the skies. 
The righteous monarch’s honoured will, 
‘Whom all revered, must guide thee still, 
And thou must still enjoy the share 
Ausigned thee by our father’s care. 
So I till twice seven years are spent 
Will roam this wood in banishment, 
Contented with the lot which he, 
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My high-souled sire, has given me. 
The charge the monarch gave, endeared 
To all mankind, by all revered, 

Peer of the Lord Supreme, 
Far better, richer far in gain 
Of every blessing than to reign 

O'er all the worlds, I deem’ 
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BHARAT'S TIDINGS. 





He spoke : and Bharat thus replied : 
‘If, false to every claim beside, 

I ne'er iu kingly duties fail, 

‘What will my royal life avail? 

Still should the custom be observed, 
From which our line has never swerved, 
Which to the younger son ne’er gives 
The kingdom while the elder lives. 

Now to Ayodhya rich and fair 

‘With me, O Raghu’s son, repair, 

And to protect and gladden all 

Our house, thyself as king install. 

A king the world’s opinion deems 

A man: to me a God: he seems, 

Whose life in virtuous thoughts and deeds 
The lives of other men exceeds. 

When I in distant Kekaya stayed, 

And thou badst sought the forest shade, 
Our father died, the saints’ delight, 

So constant in each holy rite. 

Scarce with thy wife and Lakahmay thou 
Hadst jourueyed forth to keep thy vow, 
‘When mourning for his son, forspent, 
To heavenly rest the monarch went, 
Then up, O lord of men, away! 

Hie funeral rites of water pay: 

I and Satrughna, ere we came, 
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Neglected not the sacred claim. 
But in the spirit-world, they say, 
That gift alone is fresh for aye 
Which beat beloved hands have poured ; 
And thou his dearest art, my lord. 
For thee he longed, for thee he grieved, 
His every thought on thee was bent, 
And crushed by woe, of thee bereaved, 
He thought of thee as hence he went.’ 
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CANTO CIII. 





THE FUNERAL LiBATION. 





When Réma heard from Bharat each. 
Dark sorrow of his mournful speech, 
And tidings of his father dead, 

Hie spirits fell, his senses fled. 

For the sad words his brother spoke 
Struck on him like a thunder stroke, 
Fierce as the bolt which Indra throws, 
The victor of his Daitya foes. 

Raising his arms in anguish, he, 

As when the woodman hews a tree 
With its fair flowery branches crowned, 
Fainted and fell upon the ground. 
Lord of the earth to earth he sank, 
Helpless, as when a towering bank 
‘With sudden ruin buries deep 

An elephant who lay asleep. 

Then swift his wife and brothers flew, 
And water, weeping, o’er him threw. 
As slowly sense and strength he gained, 
Fast from his eyes the tears he rained, 
And then in accents sad and weak 
Kakntstha’s son began to speak, 

And mourning for the monarch dead, 
‘With righteous words to Bharat said : 

* What cails me home, when he, alas, 
‘Has gone the way which all must pass 
Of him, the best of kings, bereft 
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What guardian has Ayodhyé left? 
How may I please his spirit? how 
Delight the high-souled monarch now, 
‘Who wept for me and went above 

By me ungracad with mourning love? 
Ab, happy brothers! you have paid 
Due offerings to his parting shade. 
E’en when my banishment is o’er, 
Back to my home I go no more, 

To look upon the widowed state 

Reft of her king, disconsolate. 

E'en then, O tamer of the foe, 

If to Ayodhyé’s town I go, 

‘Who will direct me as of old, 

Now other worlds our father hold 7 
From whom, my brother, shall I hear 
Those words which ever charmed mine ear 
And filled my bosom with delight 
Whene’er he saw me act aright?” 

Thus Réma spoke: then nearer came 
And looking on his moonbright dame, 
*Sitd, the king is gone,’ he said: 

‘And Lakshmag, know thy sire is dead, 
And with the Gods on high enrolled : 
This mournful news has Bharat told.’ 
He spoke: the noble youths with sighs 
Rained down the torrents from their eyes. 
And then the brothers of the chief 

With words of comfort soothed his grief: 
* Now to the king our sire who swayed 
‘The earth be due libations paid.’ 

Soon as the monarch’s fate she knew, 
Sharp pangs of grief emote Sité through : 
Nor could she look upon her lord 
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With eyes from which the torrents poured. 

And Réma strove with tender care 

To soothe the weeping dame’a despair, 

And then, with piercing woe distressed, 

The mournful Lakshman thus addressed : 

‘ Brother, I pray thee bring for me 

The pressed fruit of the Ingudi, 

And a vark mantle fresh and new, 

That I may pay this offering due. 

First of the three shall Sit go, 

Next thou, and I the last: for so 

Moves the fanereal pomp of woo! 
Sumantra of the noble mind, 

Gentle and modest, meek and kind, 

‘Who, follower of each princely youth, 

To Rama clung with constant truth, 

Now with the royal brothers’ aid 

‘The grief of R&ma soothed and stayed, 

And lent his arm his lord to guide 

Down to the river's holy side. 

‘That lovely stream the heroes found, 

With woods that ever bloasomed crowned, 

And there in bitter sorrow bent 

Their footsteps down the fair descent. 

Then where the stream that swiftly flowed 

A pure pellucid shallow showed, 

The funeral drops they duly shed, 

And ‘Father, this be thine,’ they said. 

But he, the lord who ruled the land, 


' (The order of the procession on these occasions is that the children, 
precede aocording to age, then the women and after that the men ac 
cording to age, the youngest first and the sidest last: when they do 
soand into the water this is reversed, and resumed when they come 
‘ous of tt” 





Cazer ap Massena. 
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Filled from the stream his hollowed hand, 
And turning to the southern side 
Stretched out his arm and weeping cried : 
“This sacred water clear and pure, 
An offering which shall aye endure, 
To thee, O lord of kings, I give : 
Accept it where the spirits live!’ 
Then, when the solemn rite was o'er, 
Came R&ma to the river shore, 
And offered, with his brothers’ aid, 
Fresb tribute to his father’s ehade, 
With jujube fruit he mixed the seed 
Of Ingudis from moisture freed, 
And placed it on a spot o’erspread 
‘With sacred grass, and weeping said : 
* Enjoy, great King, the cake which we 
Thy children eat and offer thee! 
For ne'er do blessed Gods refuse 
To share the food which mortals use.’ 
Then Rama turned him to retrace 
‘The path that brought him to the place, 
And up the mountain’s pleasant side 
‘Where lovely lawns lay fair, he hied. 
Soon as his cottage door he gained, 
His brothers to his breast he strained. 
From them and Sité in their woes 
So loud the cry of weeping rose, 
‘That like the roar of lions round 
The mountain rolled the echoing sound. 
And Bharat’s army shook with fear 
The weeping of the chiefs to hear. 
* Bharat’, the soldiers cried, ‘’tis plain, 
His brother Réma meets again, 
And with these cries that round us ring 
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They sorrow for their sire the king.’ 

Then leaving car and wain behind, 

One eager thought in every mind, 

Swift toward the weeping, every man, 

As each could find s passage, ran, 

Some thither bent their eager course 
‘With car, and elephant, and horse, 

And youthful captains on their feet 

With longing sped their lord to meet, 

As though the new-come prince had been 
An oxile for long years unseen. 

Earth beaten in their frantic zeal 

By clattering hoof and rumbling wheel, 
Sent forth a deafening noise as loud 

As heaven when black with many a cloud. 
Then, with their consorts gathered near, 
‘Wild elephants in sudden fear 

Rushed to a distant wood, and shed 

An odour round them as they fled. 

And every silvan thing that dwelt 
‘Within those shades the terror felt, 

Deer, lion, tiger, boar, and roe, 

Bison, wild-cow. and buffalo. 

And when the tumult wild they heard, 
‘With trembling pinions flew each bird, 
From tree, from thicket, and from lake, 
Swan, koi!, curlew. crane, and drake, 
With men the ground was overspread, 
With startled birds the sky o’ethead. 
‘Then on his sacrificial ground 

The sinless, glorious chief was found. 
Loading with curses deep and loud 

‘The hump-back and the queen, the crowd. 
‘Whose cheeks were wet, whose eyes were dim, 
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Tn fond affection ran to him, 
While the big tears their eyes bedewed, 
He looked upon the multitude, 
And then as sire and mother do, 
His arms about his loved ones threw, 
Some to his feet with reverence pressed, 
Some in his arma he strained : 
Each friend, with kindly words addressed, 
Due share of honour gained. 
Then, by their mighty woe o’ercome, 
The weeping heroes’ cry 
Filled, like the roar of many a drum, 
Hill, cavern, earth, and sky, 
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CANTO CIV. 


THE MEETING WITH THE QUEENS. 


VaSishtha with his sou! athirst 
To look again on Réma, first 
In line the royal widows placed, 
And then the way behind them traced. 
The ladies moving, faint and slow, 
Saw the fair stream before them flow, 
And by the bank their steps were led 
Which the two brothers visited. 
KanSaly& with her faded cheek 
And weeping eyes began to speak, 
And thus in mournful tones addressed 
The queen Sumitr& and the rest : 
‘See, in the wood the bank’s descent, 
‘Which the two orphan youths frequent, 
‘Whose noble spirits never fall, 
Though woes surround them, reft of all. 
Thy son with love that never tires 
Draws water hence which mine requires, 
This day, for lowly toil unfit, 
His pious task thy son should quit.’ 

As on the long-eyed lady strayed, 
On holy grass, whose points were laid 
Directed to the southern sky, 
‘The funeral offering met her eye. 
When Réma’s humble gift she spied 
Thus to the queens Kaufalyé cried : 
‘The gift of R&éma’s hand behold, 
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His tribute to the king high-souled, 
Offered to him, as texts require, 
Lord of Ikshvéku’s line, his sire ! 
Not such I deem the funeral food 
Of kings with godlike might endued, 
Can he who knew all pleasures, he 
Who ruled the earth from sea to sea, 
The mighty lord of monarchs, feed 
On Ingudf’s extiacted seed ? 
In all the world there cannot be 
A. woe, I ween, more sad to nee, 
Than that my glorious son should make 
His foneral gift of such a cuke. 
The ancient text I oft have heard 
‘This day is true in évery word : 
‘Neer do the blessed Gods refuse 
To eat the food their children use.’ 

The ladies soothed the weeping dame : 
To Rama's bermitage they came, 
And there the hero met their eyes 
Like a God fallen from the skies. 
‘Him joyless, reft of all, they viewed, 
And tears their mournful eyes bedewed. 
‘The truthful hero left his seat, 
And clasped the ladies’ lotus feet, 
And they with soft hands brushed away 
‘The dust that on his shoulders lay. 
‘Then Lakehmay, when he saw each queen, 
‘With weeping eyes and troubled mien, 
Near to the royal iadies drew 
And paid them gentle reverence too. 
Be, Dafaratha’s offspring, signed 
‘The heir of bliss by Fortune kind, 
Reséived from every dame no less 
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Each mark of love and tenderness. 

And Sité came and bent before 

The widows, while her eyes ran o'er, 
And pressed their feet with many a teaz, 
‘They when they saw the lady dear 

Pale, worn with dwelling in the wild, 
Embraced her as a darling child ; 

* Daughter of royal Janak, bride 

‘Of DaSaratha’s son,’ they cried, 

* How couldat thou, offspring of a king, 
Endure this woe and suffering 

In the wild forest 3 When I trace 

Exch sign of trouble on thy faco— 

"That totus which the sun has dried, 
That tily by the tempest tried, 

“That gold whereon the dust is apread, 
“That moon whence all the light is fled— 
‘Sorrow assails my heart, alas! 

As fire consumes the wood and grass’ 


Then Réma, as she spoke distressed, 
"The feet of Saint Vasishtha pressed, 

Touched them with reverential love, 
‘Then near him took his seat: 

‘Thus Indra clasps in realms above 
The Heavenly Teacher's ' feet. 

“Then with each counsellor and peer, 
Bharat of duteous mind, 

With citizevs and captains near, 
Sat humbly down behind. 

‘When with his hands to him upraised, 
In devotee’s attire, 

Bharat upon his brother gazed 
Whose glory shone like fire, 


« ‘Vrilsapati, the preceptor of the Goda, 
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As when the pure Mahendra bends 
To the great Lord of Life, 

Among his noble crowd of friends 
‘This anxious thought was rife: 

‘What words to Raghu’s eon to-day 
Will royal Bharat speak, 

‘Whose heart has been so prompt to pay 
‘Obeisance fond and meek ?’ 

Then steadfast Rama, Lakshman wise, 
Bharat for truth renowned, 

Shone like three‘fires that heavenward rise 
With holy priests around. 


CANTO CV. 


eo 


RAMA’S SPEROH. 


A while they sat, each lip compressed, 
Then Bharat thus his chief addressed : 
*My mother here was made content ; 
To me was given the government. 
This now, my lord, I yield to thee : 
Enjoy it, from all trouble free. 
Like a great bridge the floods have rent, 
Impetuona in their wild descent, 
All other hands but thine in vain 
Would strive the burthen to maintain, 
In vain the ass with steeds would vie, 
With Tarkshya, birds that wing the sky ; 
So, lord of men, my power is slight 
To rival thine imperial might. 
Great joys his happy days attend 
Oh whom the hopes of men depend, 
But wretched is the life he leads 
Who still the aid of others needs. 
And if the seed a man has sown, 
“With care and kindly nurture grown, 
Rear ite huge trunk and sprivg in time 
Too bulky for a dwarf to climb, 
Yet, with perpetual blossom gay, 
No fruit upon ita boughs display, 
Ne’er can that tree, thus nursed in vain, 
Approval of the virtuous gain. 

Gerad, the king of birds, 
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The simile is meant to be 

Applied, O smighty-armed, to thee, 

Because, our Jord and leader, thou 

Protectest not thy people now, 

O, be the longing wish fulfilled 

Of every chief of house and guild, 

To see again their sua-bright lord 

Victorious to his realm restored ! 

As thou returnest through the crowd 

Let roars of elephants be loud, 

And each fair woman lift her voice 

And in her new-found king rejaioe.’ 
The people all with longing moved, 

The words that Bharat spake approved, 

And crowding near to Rama pressed 

The hero with the same request. 

The steadfast Rama, when he viewed 

His glorious brother’s mournful mood, 

With each ambitious thought controlled, 

Thus the lamenting prince consoled : 

«I cannot do the things I will, 

For Réma is but mortal still. 

Fate with supreme, resistless law 

This way and that its slave will draw. 

All gathered heaps must waste away, 

All lofty lore and powers decay. 

Death is the end of life, and all, 

Now firmly joined, apart must fall. 

One fear the ripened fruit must know, 

To fall upon the earth below ; 

So every man who draws his breath 

‘Must fear inevitable death. 

The pillared mansion, high, compact, 

Must fall by Time’s strong hand attacked ; 
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So mortal men, the gradual prey 

Of eld and ruthless death, decay. 

The night that flies no more returns: 
‘Yamuné for the Ocean yearns ; 

Swift her impetuous waters flee, 

But roll not backward from the sea. 
‘The days and nights pass swiftly by 
And steal our moments as they fly, 
Ben as the sun's unpitying rays 

Drink up the floods in summer blaze. 
Then for thyself lament and leave 

For death of other men to grieve, 

For if thou go or if thou stay, 

Thy life is shorter day by day. 

Death travels with us: death attends 
Our steps until cur journey ends, 
Death, when the traveller wins the goal, 
Returns with the returning soul. 

The flowing hair grows white and thin, 
And wrinkles mark the altered skin. 
‘The ills of age man’s strength assail : 
Ab, what can mortal power avail t 

Men joy to see the sun arise, 

They watch him set with joyful eyes: 
But ne'er reflect, too blind to see, 

How fast their own brief moments flee. 
With lovely change for ever new 

‘The seazons’ sweet return they view, 
Nor think with heodless hearta the while 
That lives decay as seasons smile. 

As haply on the boundless main 

Meet drifting logs and part again, 

So wives and children, friends and gold, 
Ours for a little time we hold: 
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Soon by resistless laws of fate 

To meet no more we separate. 

In all this changing world not one 

‘The common Jot of all can shun: 

Then why with useless tears deplore 
The dead whom tears can bring no more # 
As one might stand upon the way 

And to a troop of travellers say: 

‘If ye allow it, sirs, I too 

‘Will travel on the road with you’ > 

So why should mortal man lament 
‘When on that path his feet are bent 
Which all men living needs must tread, 
‘Where sire and ancestors have led? 
Life flies as torrents downward fall 
Speeding away without recail, 

So virtue should our thoughts engage, 
For bliss’ is mortals” heritage. 

By ceaseless care and earnest zeal 

For servants and for people's weal, 

By gifts, by duty nobly done, 

Our glorious sire the skies has won. 
Our lord the king, o’er earth who- reigned, 
A blissful home iu heaven has gained 
By wealth in ample largess spent, 

And many a rite magnificent ; 

With constant joy from first to last 

A long and noble life he passed, 
Praised by the good, no tears should dim 
Our eyes, O brother dear, for him, 

His human body, worn and tried 

By length of days, he cast aside, 

And gained the godlike bliss to stray 


1 To be won by virtue, 
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In Brabma’s heavenly home for aye. 
For such the wise as we are, deep 
In Veda lore, should never weep. 
‘Those who are firm and ever wise 
Spurn vain lament and idle sighs, 
Be self-possessed : thy grief restrain ; 
Go, in that city dwell again. 
Return, O beat of men, and Le 
Obedient to our sire’s decree, 
While 1 with every care fulfil 
Our holy father’s righteous will, 
Observing in the lonely wood 
His charge approved by all the good.’ 
Thus Raina of the lofty mind 
To Bharat spoke his righteous speech, 
By every argument designed 
Obedience to his sire to teach, 


CANTO CVI. 


ee 


BHARAT’S SPEECH. 





Good Bharat, by the river side, 

To virtuous Réma’s epeech replied, 
And thus with varied lore addressed 
‘The prince, while nobles round him pressed : 
«In all this world whom e’er cau we 
Find equal, scourge of foes, to thee? 
No ill upon thy bosom weighs, 

No thoughts of joy thy spirit raise. 
Approved art thou of sages old, 

To whom thy doubts are ever told. 
Alike in death and life, to thee 

The same to be and not to be. 

The man.who such a soul can gain 
Can ne'er be crushed by woe or pain. 
Pure as the Gods, high-minded, wise, 
Concealed from thee no secret lies. 
Such glorious gifta are all thine own, 
And birth and death to thee are known, 
That ill can ne’er thy soul depress 
With all-subduing bitterness. 

O let my prayer, dear brother, win 
Thy pardon for my mother’s ain, 
Wrought for my sake who willed it not 
‘When absent in a distant spot. 

Duty alone with binding chains 

The vengeance due to crime restrains, 
Or on the sinner I should lift 
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‘My hand in retribution swift. 

Can I who know the right, and spring 
From Daéaraths, purest king— 

Can I commit » heinous crime, 
Abhorred by all through endless time F 
‘The aged king I dare not blame, 

Who died so rich in holy fame, 

My honoured sire, my parted lord, 
E’en as a present God adored. 

Yet who in lore of duty skilled 

So foul s crime has ever willed, 

And dared defy both gain and right 
To gratify a woman's spite? 

When death draws near, so people say, 
‘The sense of creatures dies away ; 
And he has proved the ancient saw 
By acting thus in spite of law, 

But O my honoured lord, be kind, 
‘Dismiss the trespass from thy mind, 
‘The sin the king committed, led 

By haste, bis consort’s wrath, and dread. 
For he who veils his sire’s offence 
‘With tender care and reverence— 

His sons approved by all shall live: 
Not so their fate who ne'er forgive, 

Be thou, my lord, the noble son, 

Aud thg vile deed my sire has done, 
Abborred by all the virtuous, ne'er 
Resent, lest thou the guilt too share. 
Preserve us, for on thee we call, 

Our sire, Kaikey{, me, and all 

Thy citizens, thy kith and kin; 
Preserve us and reverse the sin. 

To live in woods a devotee 
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Can scarce with royal tasks agree, 
Nor can the hermit’a matted hair 
Buit fitly with o raler’s care. 
Do not, my brother, do not still 
Pursue this life that suits thee ill, 
‘Mid duties of a king we count 
His consecration paramount, 
That he with ready heart and hand 
May keep his people and his land, 
‘What Warrior born to royal eway 
From certain good would turn away, 
‘A doubtful duty to pursue, 
That mocks him with the distant view? 
Thou wouldst to duty cleave, and gain 
The meed that follows toil and pain, 
Jn thy grest task no labour spare : 
Rule the four castes with justest care. 
Mid all the four, the wise prefer 
‘The order of the householder: * 
Canst thou, whose thoughts to duty cleave, 
‘The best: of all the orders leave? 
My better thou in lore divine, 
My birth, my sense must yield to thine: 
While thou, my lord, art here to reign, 
How shall my hands the rule maintain % 
O faithful lover of the right, 
‘Take with thy friends the royal might, 
‘Let thy eires’ realm, from trouble free, 
Obey her rightful king i thee, 
Here let the priests and lords of state 
Our monarch duly consecrate, 
‘With prayer and holy verses blessed 

* ‘The four religious orders, referable to different times of life are, 


that of the student, that of the householder, that of the snchorite, 
and that of the mendicant. 
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By Saint Vagishthe and the rest. 
Anointed king by us, again 
Seok fair Ayodbyé, there to reign, 
And Hike imperial Indra girt 
By Gods of Storm, thy might assert. 
From the three debts’ acquittance earn, 
And with thy wrath the wicked burn, 
O’or all of us thy rule extend, 
And cheer with boons each faithful friend. 
Let thine enthronement, lord, this day 
Make all thy lovers giad and gay, 
And let all those who hate thee flee 
To the ten winds for fear of thea, 
Dear lord, my mother’s words of hate 
With thy sweet virtues expiate, 
And from the stain of folly clear 
The father whom wa both revere. 
Brother, to me compassion show, 
I pray thee with my head bent, law, 
And to these friends who on thee call, 
As the Great Father pities all, 
But if my tears and prayers be vain, 
And thou in woods wilt still remain, 
I will with thee my path pursue 
And make my home in forests too.” 
Thus Bharat strove to bend his wil) 
With suppliant head, but he, 
Earth’s lord, inexorable still 
Would keep his sire’s decree. 
The firmness of the noble chief 
The wondering people moved, 
And rapture mingling with their grief, 
All wept and all approved. 


| To Goda, men, aud Mance. 
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* How firm his steadfast will, ‘they cried, 
* Who keeps his promise thus! 

Ah, to Ayodhyé’s town,’ they sighed, 
‘Ble comes not back with us’ 

The holy priests, the swains who tilled 
The earth, the sons of trade, 

And e’en the mournful queens, were filled 
With joy as Bharat prayed, 

‘And bent their heads, their weeping stilled 
A while, bie prayers to aid. 


CANTO CVII. 


RAMA'S SPEECH. 


Thus, by his friends encompassed round, 
He spoke, and R&ma far renowned 
To his dear brother thus replied, 
‘Whom holy rites had purified : 

*O thou whom Queen Kaikeyf bare 
‘The best of kings, thy words are fair. 
Our royal father, when of yore 

He wed her, to her father swore 

The best of kingdoms to confer, 

A noble dowry meet for her ; 

Then, grateful, on the deadly day 

Of heavenly Gods’ and demons’ fray, 
A future boon on her bestowed 

To whose sweet care his life he owed. 
She to his mind that promise brought, 
And then the best of kings besought 
To bid me to the forest flee, 

And give the rule, O Prince, to thee. 
‘Thus bound by oath, the king our lord 
Gave her those boons of free accord, 
And bade me, O thou chief of men, 
Live in the woods four years and ten. 
1 to this lonely wood have hied 

‘With faithful Lakshman by my side, 
And Sité by uo fears deterred, 
Resolved to keep my father’s word. 
And thou, my noble brother, tuo 
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Shouldst keep our father’s promise truer 
Anointed raler of the state 
Maintain his word inviolate, 
From his great debt, dear brother, free 
Our lord the king for love of me, 
Thy mother’s breast with joy inspire, 
And from all woe preserve thy sire, 
* Tis said, near Gay4’s holy town" 
Gaya, great saint of high renown, 
This text recited when he paid 
Due rites to each ancestral shades 

* A son is born his sire to free 

From Put’s infernal pains : 
Hence, saviour of his father, he 
The name of Puttra gains.’* 
Thus numerous sons are sought by prayer, 
In Scripture trained, with graces fair, 
That of the number one some day 
May funeral rites at Gay& pay. 
The mighty saints who lived of old 
This holy doctrine ever hold. 
Then, best of men, our sire release 
From pains of hell, and give him peace, 
Now Bharat, to Ayodhy speed, 
The brave Satrughna with thee lead, 
‘Take with thee all the twice-born men, 
And please each lord and citizen. 
I now, O King, without delay 
-! Gayl ia very holy city in Behar. Rvery good Hinda ought 


‘once in his life to make fanerel offerings in Gayd in honour of bis 
euceators. 

+ Pus in the name of that region of hell to which men are doomed 
who leave no son to perform the funeral rites which art mecemary to 
‘sssuro the happiness of the departed. Putra, the common word for a 
‘ton, is mid by the highest sathority to be derived from Put and ira 
Saliveree. 
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To Dandak wood will bed iny way, 
And Lakshmay and the Maithil dame 
Will follow still, our path the same. 
Now, Bharat, lord of men be thon, 
And o'er Ayodhyé reign : 
The silvan world to me shall bow, 
King of the wild domain. 
‘Yea, let thy joyful steps be bent 
‘To that fair town to-day, 
And I as happy and content, 
To Dandak wood will stray. 
The white umbrella o'er thy brow 
Its cooling shade shall throw : 
I to the shadow of the bough 
And leafy trees will go. 
Satrughna, for wise plans renowned, 
Shall still on thee attend ; 
And Lakshman, ever faithfal found, 
Be my familiar friend. 
Let us bis sons, O brother dear, 
The path of right pursue, 
And keep the king we all revere 
Still to his promise tras’ 
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JAVALI'S SPEECH. 
— 

Thus Rima soothed his brother's grief: 
Then virtuous JévGli, chief 
Of twice-born sages, thus replied 
In words that virtue’s law defied : 
‘Hail, Raghu’s princely son, dismiss 
A thought so weak and vain as this. 
Canst thou, with lofty heart endowed, 
Think with the dull ignoble crowd ? 
For what are ties of kindred ? can 
One profit by a brother man? 
Alone the babe first opes his eyes, 
And all alone at last he dies, 
‘The man, I ween, has little sense 
Who looks with foolish reverence 
On father’s or on mother’s name: 
In others, none a right may claim. 
E’en as a man may leave his home 
And to a distant village roam, 
Then from his lodging turn away 
And journey on the following day, 
Such brief possession mortals hold 
In sire and mother, house and gold, 
And never will the good and wise 
The brief uncertain lodging prize. 
Nor, best of men, shouldat thou disown 
Thy sire's hereditary throne, 
And tread the rough and stouy ground 
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‘Where hardship, danger, woes abound. 
Come, let Ayodhy§ rich and bright 
Bee thee enthroned with every rite: 
Her treases bound in single braid’ 
She waits thy coming long delayed, 
O come, thou royal Prince, and share 
The kingly joys that wait thee there, 
And live in bliss transcending price 
As Indra lives in Paradise. 
The parted king is naught to thee, 
Nor right in living man has he: 
The king is one, thou, Prince of men, 
Another art: be counselled then. 
Thy royal sire, O chief, has sped 
On the long path we ali must tread. 
The common lot of all is this, 
And thou in vain art robbed of bliss, 
For those—and only those—I weep 
Who to the path of duty keep ; 
For here they suffer ceaseless woe, 
And dying to destruction go. 
‘With pious care, each solemn day, 
‘Will men their funeral offerings pay : 
See, how the useful food they waste: 
He who is dead no more can taste. 
Tf one is fed, his strength renewed 
Whene’er his brother takes hia food, 
‘Then offerings to the parted pay : 
Bearee will they serve him on his way. 
By crafty knaves these rules were framed, 
And to enforce men’s gifts proclaimed : 
‘Give, worship, lead a life austere, 

1 Te-wan the custom of Indian women when mourning for thelr ab- 


‘sent husbands to bind their hair in « long single braid. 
‘Garey aud Marshman translate, ‘the oue-tailed city.” 
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Keep lustral rites, quit pleasures here’ 
‘There is no future life: be wise, 

And do, O Prince, as I advise. 

Enjoy, my lord, the present bliss, 

And things unseen from thought dismiss, 
Let this advice thy bosom move, 

‘The counsel sage which all approve ; 

To Bharat’s earnest prayer incline, 

And take the rule so justly thine.’ 


CANTO CIX. 





THE PRAISES OF FRUPH. 

—~——— 
By sage Jévéli thus addressed, 
R4ma of truthful hearts the best, 
With perfect skill and wiedom high 
Thus to his speech made fit reply : 
‘Thy words that tempt to bliss are fair, 
But virtue’s garb they falsely wear. 
For he from duty’s path who strays 
To wander in forbidden ways, 
Allured by doctrine false and vain, 
Praise from the good can never gain. 
‘Their lives the true and boaster show, 
Pure and impure, and high and low. 
Else were no mark to judge between 
Stainless and stained and high and mean ; 
They to whose lot fair signs may fall 
‘Were but as they who lack them all, 
And those to virtuous thoughts inclined 
‘Were but as men of evil mind. 
If in the sacred name of right 
I do this wrong in duty’s spite ; 
The path of virtue meanly quit, 
And this polluting sin commit, 
What man who marks the bounds between 
Virtue and vice with insight keen, 
‘Would rank me high in after time, 
Stained with this soul-destroying crime? 
Whither could I, the sinner, turn, - 
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How hope » seat in heaven to earn, 

If I my plighted promise break, 

And thus the righteous path forsake? 
This world of ours is ever led 

To walk the ways which others tread, 
And as their princes they behold, 

The subjects too their lives will mould, 
That truth and mercy stil muat be 
Beloved of kings, is Heaven's decree. 
Upheld by truth the monarch reigna, 
And truth the very world sustains, 
Truth evermore has been the love 

Of holy saints and Goda above, 

And he whose lips are truthful here 
Wins after death the highest sphere. 
As from a serpent’s deadly tooth, 

‘We shrink from him who scorns the trath, 
For holy truth is root and spring 

Of jastice and each holy thing, 

A might that every power transcends, 
Linked to high bliss that never ends, 
Truth is all virtue’s surest base, 
Supreme in worth and first im place. 
Oblations, gifts men offer here, 

Vows, sacrifice, and rites austere, 

And Holy Writ, on truth depend : 

So men must still that truth defend. 
Truth, only truth protects the land, 
By truth unharmed our houses stand ; 
Neglect of truth makes men distressed, 
And truth in highest heaven ia blessed. 
Then how can I, rebellious, break 
Commandments which my father spake— 
I ever true and faithfel found, 
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And by my word of honour bound ¢ 

‘My father’s bridge of truth shall stand 
‘Unharmed by my destructive hand : 

Not folly, ignorance, or greed 

My darkened soul shall thus mislead. 
Have we not heard that God and shade 
Turn from the hated offerings paid 

By him whose false and fickle mind 

No pledge can hold, no promise bind? 
Truth is all duty: as the soul, 

It quickens and supports the whole. 

The good respect this duty: hence . 
‘Ita sacred claims I reverence, 

The Warrior's duty I despise 

‘That seeks the wrong in virtue's guise : 
Those claims I shrink from, which the base, 
Cruel, and covetous embrace. 

The heart conceives the guilty thought, 
‘Then by the hand the sin is wrought, 
And with the pair is leagued a third, 
The tongue that speaks the lying word. 
Fortune and jand and name and fame 
To man’s beat care have right and claim ; 
The good will aye to truth adhere, 

And its high laws must men revere. 
Base were the deed thy lips would teach, 
Approved as best by subtle speech. 
Shall I my plighted promise break, 
‘That 1 these woods my home would make? 
Shall I, as Bharat’s words advise, 

‘My father’s solemn charge despise ? 

Firm stands the oath which then before 
‘My father’s face I soothly swore, 

Which Queen Kaikeyf's anxious car 
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Rejoiced with highest joy to hear. 

Still in the wood will I remain, 

‘With food prescribed my life sustain, 
And please with fruit and roots and flowers 
Ancestral shades and heavenly powers. 
Here every sense contented, still 
Heeding the bounds of good and ill, 

My eettled course will I pursue, 

Firm in my faith and ever true 

Here in this wild and far retreat. 

‘Will I my noble task complete ; 

And Fire and Wind 2nd Moon shail be 
Partakers of its fruit with me. 

A bondred offerings duly wrought 

His rank o'er Gods for Indra bought, 
And mighty saints their heaven secured 
‘By torturing years on earth endared.’ 


‘That scoffing plea the hero spurned, 
And thus be spake ence more, 

Chiding, the while bis bosom burned, 
Jév4li’s impious lore ; 

* Justice, and courage ne’er dismayed, 
Pity for all distressed, 

Truth, loving henour duly paid 
To Bréhman, God, and guest— 

In these, the true and virtuous gay, 
Should lives of men be passed : 

‘They forma the right and happy way 
‘That leads to heaven at last. 

My father’s thoughtless act I chide 
That gave thee honoured place, 

‘Whose soul, from virtue turned aside, 

* Is faithless, dark, and base. 
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We rank the Buddhist with the thief,‘ 
And all the impious crew 
‘Who share his sinful disbelicf, 
And hate the right and true. 
Hence never should wise-kings who seek 
To rule their people well, 
Admit, before their face to speak, 
The cursed infidel. 
But twice-born men in daya gone by, 
Of other sort than thou, 
Have wrought good deeds, whose glories high 
Are fresh among us now: 2 
This world they conquered, nor in-vain 
They strove to win the skies: 
The twice-born hence pure lives maintain, 
And fires of worship rise. 
Those who in virtue's path delight, 
And with the virtuous live,— 
Whose flames of holy seal are bright, 
‘Whose hands are swift to give, 
Who injare none, and good and mild 
In every grace excel, 
‘Whose lives by sin are undefiled, 
We love and honour well.” 
Thus Réma epoke in righteous rage 
J&véili’s speech -to chide, 
When thus again the virtuous sage 
In truthful words replied : : 
‘The atheist’s lore I use no more, 
Not mine his impious creed: © 
His words and doctrine I abhor, 
| Piawooe tae dire mere wi wilh wine aioe sa ae 
all to be regarded with suspicion. Schlegel regrets that he did not 


acolede them all from bis edition. Thase lines are manifestly spari- 
ous, See Additional Notes. ‘ 
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Assumed at time of need. 
Een as I rose to speak with thee, 
_ The fit occasion came 
That bade me use the atheist’s plea 
To turn thee from thine aim. 
The atheist creed I disavow, 
Unsay the words of ain, 
And use the faithful’s language now 
‘Thy favour, Prince, to win.’, 
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THE SONS OF IKSHVAKU} 
‘Then epake Vagishtba who perceived 
‘That Réma’s soul was wroth and grieved: 
‘Well knows the sage J&véli ali 
‘The changes that the world befall ; 
And but to lead thee to revoke 
‘Thy purpose were the words he spoke. 
Lord of the world, now hear from me 
How first this world began to be. 
First water was, and naught beside ; 
There earth wus formed that stretches wide, 
Then with the Gods from out the same 
The Self-existent Brahmé came, 
Then Brahmé* in « boar’s disguise 
Bade from the deep this earth arise; 
‘Then, with his sons of tranquil soul, 
He made the world and framed the whole, 
From subtlest ether Brahmé rose: 
No end, no loss, no change he knows. 
A son had he, Marichi styled, 
And Kafyap was Marichi’s child, 
From him Vivasvat sprang: from him 
Manu, whose fame shall ne’er be dim, 
Manu, who life to mortals gave, 
Begot Ikehvéku good and brave: 
' This genealogy isa repetition with alight variation of that given 
in Book I, Garo LEX. 5 
* In Gorreaio’s recension ideutified with Vishpu. See Muir's Sanskrit 
Fests, Vol, IY. pp. 29, 30. 2 
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Fisst of Ayodhyé’s kings was he, 
Pride of her famous dynasty. 

From him the glorious Kukshi sprang, 
‘Whose fame through all the regions rang. 
Bival of Kukshi’s ancient fame, 

His heir the great Vikukshi came, 

His son was Vana, lord of might, 

His Anarapya, strong in fight. 

No famine marred his blissful reign, 
No drought destroyed the kindly grain ; 
Aid the sons of virtue chief, 

His happy realm ne’er held a thief. 
His son was Prithu, glorious name, 
From him the wise Triganku came: 
Embodied to the skies he went 

For love of truth preéminent. 

He left a son renowned afar, 

Known by the name of Dhundhumér, 
‘His son succeeding bore the name 

Of Yuvanf$va dear to fame. 

‘He passed away. Him followed then 
His son Méndhété, king of men. 

‘His son was blest in high empriee, 
Susandhi, fortunate and wise. 

Two noble sons had he, to wit 
Dbruvasandhi and Prasenajit. 

Bharat was Dhruvasandhi’s son : 

His glorious arm the conquest won. 
Against his son King Asit, rose 

In fierce array his royal foes, 
Haihayas, Télajanghas styled, 

And Saéivindhus fierce and wild, 

Long time he atrove, but forced to yield 
Filed from hia kingdom and the field. 
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The wives he left had both eonceived—~ 

So ia the ancient tale believed :-— 

One, of her rival’s hopes afraid, 

Fell poison in the viands laid. 

It chanced that Chyavan, Bhrigu’s child, 

Had wandered to the pathless wild 

Where proud Himilaya’s lovely height 

Detained him with a strange delight. 

Then came the other widowed queen 

With lotus eyes and beauteous mien, 

Longing a voble son to bear, 

And wooed the saint with earnest prayer. 

‘When thus Kélindf, fairest dame, 

‘With reverent supplication came, 

To her the holy sage replied : 

“O royal lady, from thy side 

A glorious son shall spring ere long, 

Righteous and true and brave and strong ; 

He, scourge of foes and lofty-souled, 

His ancient race shall still uphold.’ 
Then round the sage the lady went, 

And bade farewell, most reverent. 

Back to her home she turned onee more, 

And there her promised son she bore. 

Because her rival mixed the bane 

To render ber conception vain, 

And her unripened fruit destroy, 

Sagar she called her rescued boy. * 

He, when he paid that solemn rite,* 

Filled living creatures with affright : 

Obedient to his high decree 

His countless sons dug out the sea. 


1 Brom ea with, and gare poison. 
4 See Buok 1. Caszo XL. 
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Prince Asamanj was Sagar’s child : 
But him with cruel sin defiled - 

And loaded with the people’s hate 
His father banished from the state. 
To Asamanj his consort bare 

Bright Angumfn his valiant heic. 
Anfumfn’s son, Dilfpa famed, 

Begot @ son Bhagirath named. 

From him renowned Kakutstha came : 
Thou bearest still the lineal name. 
Kakutstha’s son was Raghu: thou 
Art styled the son of Raghu now. 
From him came Purushédak bold, 
Fierce hero of gigantic mould : 
Kalmfshapéda’s name he bore, 
Because his feet were spotted o'er. 
Sankhan his son, to manhood grown, 
Died sadly with his host o’erthrown, 
But ere he perished sprang from him 
Sudarfan, fair in face and limb, 

From beautiful Sudarfan came 

Prince Agnivarga, bright as flame. 

‘His son was Sighraga, for speed 
Unmatched ; and Maru was his seed. 
Prafagruka wes Maru’s child : 

His son was Ambarisha styled. 
Nabush was Ambarisha’s heir 

With hand to strike and heart to dare. 
His son was good N&bhég, from youth 
Renowned for piety and truth. 

From great N&bhdg sprang children two, 
Aja and Suvrat pure and true. 

From Aja Dafaratha came, 


‘Whose virtuous life was free from blame. 
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His eldest son art thou: his throne, 
O famous Rams, is thine own. 
Accept the sway s0 justly thine, 
And view the world with eyes benign. 
For ever in Ikshvéku's race 
The eldest takes his father’s place, 
And while he lives no eon beside 
As lord and king is sanctified. 
The rule by Raghu’s children kept 
Thou must not spurn to-day. 
‘This realm of peerless wealth accept, 
And like thy father sway.’ - 


CANTO CXI. 





COUNSEL TO BHARAT. 
— 
Thus said Vafishtha, and again 
To Réma spake in duteous strain: 
* All men the light of life who see 
With high respect should look on three: 
High honour ne’er must be denied 
‘To father, mother, holy guide. 
First to their sires their birth they owe, 
WNursed with maternal love they grow: 
Their holy guides fair knowledge teach : 
So men should love and honour each. 
Thy sire and thou have learned of me, 
The sacred guide of him and thee, 
And if my word thou wilt obey 
Thou still wilt keep the virtuous way. 
See, with the chiefs of every guild 
And all thy friends, this place is filled: 
All these, as duty bids, protect ; 
So still the righteous path respect. 
O, for thine aged mother feel, 
Nor spurn the virtuous dame’s appeal : 
Obey, O Prince, thy mother dear, 
And still to virtue’s path adhere. 
Yield thou to Bharat’s fond request, 
‘With earnest supplication pressed, 
So wilt thou to thyself be true, 
And faith and duty still pursue.” 
Thus by his saintly guide addressed 
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With pleas in sweetest tones expressed, 

‘The lord of men in turn replied 

To wise Vagishtha by his side: 

“The fondest son's observance ne'er 

Repays the sire and mother’s care: 

The constant love that food provides, 

And dress, and every need besides: © 

Their pleasant words still soft and mild, 

Their nurture of the helpless child : 

The word which Dasaratha spake, 

My king and sire, I ne'er will break,’ 
Then Bharat of the ample chest = 

‘The wise Sumantra thus addressed : 

‘ Bring sacred grass, O chariotear, 

And strew it on the level here. 

For I will sit and watch his face 

Until I win my brother's grace. 

Like a robbed Bréhman will I lie,’ 

Nor taste of food nor turn my eye, 

In front of Raéme’s leafy cot, . 

And till he yield will leave him not.’ 
‘When Bharat saw Sumantra’s eye 

Looked up to Réms for reply, 

The prince himself in eager haste 

The sacred grass in order placed. 

Him great and mighty Rima, best 

Of royal saints, in turn addressed : 

‘What, Bharat, have I done, that thou 

me,* a suppliant new? 
Thus stretched, to force redress for wrongs 
To men of Bréhman birth belongs, 


1 A practloe which hat frequently been desoribed, under the name 
of dheraa, by Buropean travellers in India. 
* Compare Milton's ‘ baswsching or besieging.’ 
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Not those upon whose kingly head 
‘The consecrating drops ara abed. 
Up, lord of men ! arise, and quit 
This fearful vow for thee unfit, 
Go, brother, seek Ayadhyé’s town, 
Fair city of supreme renown.’ 
But Bharat, as his seat he took, 
Cast all around an eager look : 
“0 people, join your prayers with mine, 
And eo his stubborn heart incline,’ 
And all the people answered thus; 
* Full well is Réma known to us. 
Right is the word he speaks, and he 
Ia faithful to bis sire’s decree ; 
‘Nor can we rashly venture now 
‘To turn him from his purposed vow.’ 
Then Réma spoke : ‘O Bharat, heed 
Thy virtuous friends, and mark their rede. 
Mark well what I and these advise, 
And duty view with clearer eyes. 
Thy hand on mine, O hero, place, 
Touch water, and thy sin efface.” 
Thon Bharat rose: his hand he dipped, 
And purifying water sipped : 
‘ Each citizen,’ he cried, ‘ give ear, 
Attend, each counsellor and peer. 
My mother planned, by me untaught, 
To win the sway I never sought : 
Ne’er Raghu’s son could I despise, 
In duty's lore supremely wise. 
‘Now if obedience to our sire 
This dwelling in the woods require, 
I, till the destined years be spent, 
‘Will dwell alone in banishment.’ 
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The virtuous Réma, wonder-stirred, 
The faithful speech of Bharat heard, 
And thus the hero’s feelings found 
Due utterance, as he gazed around : 

* Still to my father’s word I hold, 
Whate'er he bought, or pledged, or aold: 
Ne’er shall his living promise be 
Annulled by Bharat or by me. 

Not thus my task will I evade, 

My exile on another laid: 

Most wise was Queen Kaikeyfs rede, 
And just and good my father’s deed, 
Dear Bharat’s patient soul’I know, 
How reverence due he loves to show; 
Tn him, high-souled and faithful found, 
Must each auspicious grace abound. 
When from the woods I turn again 

T with his aid shall nobly reign, 

‘With one s0 good, of peerless worth, 
A glorious lord of happy earth. 

‘Her boon Kaikeyi sought and won: 

1, a8 my father swore, have done: 

And O, do theu, my brother dear, 

‘The monarch’s name from falsehood clear.’ 
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CANTO CXIL. 
oo 
THE SANDALS. 
—_— 
High wonder mingled with delight 
Took the great sages at the sight, 
Thrilling their breasts who came to view 
The meeting of the peerless two. 
The saints and sages’ holy train 
Departed to their home again, 
And high each holy voice was raised, 
And thus the glorious brothers praised. 

‘High fate is his, the sire of two 
Most virtuous sons, so brave and true: 
‘With wonder and with joy intense 
Our ears have heard their conference, 
‘Theu the great sages, longing all 
To see the ten-necked tyrant’ fall, 

To Bharat, bravest of the brave, 
Their salutary counsel gave : 

*O thou of lofty lineage born, 
‘Whom wisdom, conduct, fame adorn, 
Thou for thy honoured father’s sake 
Shouldst Réma’s righteous counsel take. 
All debts to Queen Kaikeyf paid, 

Thy sire bis home in heaven has made, 
So virtuous Rama we would see 
From filial obligation free,” 
‘Thus gave each royal sage advice, 
T Ten-headed, ten-necked, ten-daced, are common epithets of Bévay 
the giant king of Lenké. 
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High saint, and bard of Paradise ;- 
Then quickly vanishing from view 
Each to hia proper home withdrew. 
Then Réma’s face his rapture showed, 
And his full heart with joy o’erflowed, 
While, as the sages parted thence, 

He paid his humble reverence. 

Then Bharat shook in every limb 
As suppliant thus he spake to him: 
‘The duty of a king respect, 

Held by our race in high respect : 

And 0, thy gracious ear incline = 
‘To heed my mother’s prayer and mine. 
The mighty realm to rule and guard 

For me alone is task too hard. 

No power have I the love to gain 

Of noble, citizen, and swain. 

All those who know thee, warrior, friend, 
On thee their eager glances bend, 

As labouring hinds who till the plain 
Look fondly for the Lord of Rain. 

O wisest Prince, thy realm secure, 

And moke its firm foundations eure. 
Kakatstha’s son, thy mighty arm 

Can keep the nation free from harm.’ 
He spoke, and fell in sorrow drowned 
At Ré&ma’s feet apon the ground, 

And there the hero sued and sighed, 
And ‘Hear me, Raghu’s son,’ he cried. 

Then R&éma raised him up, aud pressed 

His brother to his loving breast, 
And eweetly aa a wild swan cried 
To Bharat dark and lotus-eyed : 

‘So just and true thy generous soul, 
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Thy hand may well this earth control ; 
But many a sage his aid will lend, 
‘With counsellor, and peer, and friend: 
With these advise: their counsel ask, 
And so perform thy arduous task. 
‘The moon his beauty may forgo, 
The cold forsake the Hille of Snow, 
And Ocean o’er his banks may sweep, 
But I my father’s word will keep, 
Now whether love of thee or greed 
‘Thy mother led to plan the deed, 
Forth from thy breast the memory throw, 
And filial love and reverence show.’ 
‘Thus spake Kaufalyé’s son: again 
Bherat replied in humble strain 
To him who matched the sun in might 
And lovely as the young moon’s light: 
* Put, noble brother, I entreat, 
These sandals on thy blessed feet : 
These, lord of men, with gold-bedecked, 
‘The realm and people will protect.’ 
Then Réma, as his brother prayed, 
Beneath his feet the sandals laid, 
And these with fond affection gave 
To Bharat’s hand, the good and brave. 
Then Bharat bowed his revereut head 
And thus again to Rama said: 
‘Through fourteen seasona will I wear 
The hermit’s dress and matted hair : 
With fruit and roots my life sestain, 
And still beyond the realm remain, 
Longing for thee to come again. 
‘The rule and all affairs of state 
I to these shoes will delegate. 
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And if, O tamer of thy foes, 
‘When fourteen years have reached their close, 
T seo thee not that day return, 
The kindled fire my frame shall burn.’ 
Then Rama to his bosom drew 
Dear Bharat and Satrughna too: 
«Be, never wroth,’ he cried, ‘with her, 
Kajkeyi's guardian minister ; 
This, glory of Ikshv4éku’s line, 
Ts Sité’s earnest prayer and mine,” 
He spoke, and as the big tears fell, 
To his dear brother bade farewell. 
Round Réma, Bharat strong and bold 
Tn humble reverence paced, 
When the bright sandals wrought with gold 
Above his brows were placed, 
The royal elephant who led 
The glorious pomp he found, 
And on the monster’s mighty head 
Those sandals duly bound. 
Then noble Réma, born to swell 
The glories of his race, 
To all in order bade farewell 
With love and tender grace— 
To brothers, counsellors, and peers,— 
Btill firm, in duty proved, 
Firm, as the Lord of Snow uprears 
His mountains unremoved, 
No queen, for choking sobs and sighs, 
Could say her last adieu: 
Then Réma bowed, with flooded eyes, 
Aud to his cot withdrew. 
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BHARAYS RETURN. 
—~—— 
Bearing the sandals on his head 
Away triumphant Bharat sped, 
And clomb, Satrughna by his side, 
The car wherein he wont to ride, 
Before the mighty army went 
The lords for couase! eminent, 
VaSishtha, Vamadeva next, 
J&v4li, pure with prayer and text. 
Then from that lovely river they 
Turned eastward on their homeward way = 
With reverent steps from left to right 
They circled Chitrakuta’s height, 
And viewed his peaks on every side 
‘With stains of thousand metals dyed. 
Then Bharat saw, not far away, 
‘Where Bharadvaja’s dwelling lay, 
And when the chieftain bold and eage- 
Had reached that holy hermitage, 
Down from the car he sprang to greet 
The saint, and bowed before his feet. 
High rapture filled the hermit’s breast, 
‘Who thus the royal prince addressed :. 
‘Say, Bharat, is thy duty done? 
Hast thou with Réma met, my'son?’ 
The chief whose soul to virtue clave- 
This answer to the hermit gave: 
‘I prayed him with our holy guide: 
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But Ragbu’s son our prayer denied, 
And long beaought by both of us 
He anwered Saint Vashtha thus ; 
* Prue to my vow, I still will be 
Observant of my sire’s decréé ; 
Till fourteen years complete theit dourse 
That promise shall remain in force,’ 
The saint in highest wisdom taught, 
These solemn words with wisdom fraught, 
To him in lore of language learned 
Most eloquent himeelf returned : 
¢ Obey my rede: let Bharat hold 
This pair of sandals decked with gold : 
They in Ayodbyé shall ensure 
Our welfare, and our bliss secure.’ 
When Rama heard the royal priest 
He rose, and looking to the east 
Consigned the sandals to my hand 
That they for him might guard the land. 
Then from the high-souled chief's abode 
I turned upon my homeward road, 
Dismissed by him, and now this pair 
Of sandals to Ayodhyé bear’ 

To him the hermit thus replied, 
By Bharat’s tidings gratified : 
‘No marvel thoughts so fust and true, 
Thou best of all who right pursue, 
Should dwell in thee, O Prince of men, 
As waters gather in the glen. 
He is not dead: we mourn in vain : 
Thy blessed father lives again, 
‘Whose noble son we thus behold 
Like Virtue’s self in human mould.’ 

He ceased ; before him Bharat fell 
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To clasp his feet, and said farewell : 
His reverent steps around him bent, 
And onward to Ayodhy& went, 

His host of followers stretching far 
‘With many an elephant and car, 
‘Waggon and steed, a mighty train, 
Traversed their homeward way again. 
O’er holy Yamuné they sped, 

Fair stream, with waves engarlanded, 
And then once more the rivers’ queen, 
‘The blessed Gangé ’s self wus seen, 
Then making o’er that flood his way, 
Where crocodiles and monsters lay, 
The king to Sringavera drew 

His host and royal retinue. 

His onward way be thence pursued, 
And soon renowned Ayodhyé viewed. 
Then burnt by woe and sad of cheer 
Bharat addressed the charioteer : 

‘ Ah, sea, Ayodhyé dark and sad, 
Hier glory gone, once bright and glad: 
Of joy and beauty reft, forlorn, 

Tn silent grief she seems to mourn,’ 


CANTO CXIV. 
oe 
BHARATS DEPARTURE. 
— 

Deep, pleasant was the chariot’s sound 
As royal Bharat, far renowned, 
Whirled by his mettled coursers fast 
Within Ayodhyé’s city passed. 
There dark and drear was every home 
‘Where cats and owls had space to roam. 
As when the shades of midnight fall 
‘With blackest gloom, and cover all : 
As Rohbinf, dear spouse of him 
Whom Réhu hates,’ grows faint and dim, 
‘When, as she shines on high alone, 
The demon's shade is o'er her thrown: 
As burnt by sammer’s heat a rill 
Soaree trickling from her parent hill, 
With dying fish in poola half dried, 
And fainting birds upon her side: 
As sacrificial flames arise 
‘When holy oil their food supplies, 
But when no more the fire is fed 
Bink luatreless and cold and dead: 
Like some brave host that filled the plain, 
‘With harness rent and captains slain, 
‘When warrior, elephant, and steed 
Mingled in wild confusion bleed : 
Ae when, all apent her store of worth, 


) ‘The spoure of Rohip! is the Moon : Réhu is the demon who causes 
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Rocks from her base the loosened earth : 

Like a ead fallen star no more 

Wearing the lovely light it wore: 

So mournful in her lost estate 

‘Was that sad town disconsolate. 

Then car-borne Bharat, good and brave, 

Thus spake to him the steeds who drave: 

‘Why are Ayodhyé’s streets so mute? 

Where is the voice of lyre and lute? 

Why sounds not, as of old, to-day 

The music of the minstrel’s lay? 

‘Where are the wreaths they used to twine? 

‘Where are the blossoms and the wine? 

‘Where is the cool refreshing scent 

Of sandal dust with aloe blent? 

The elephant’s impatient roar, 

The din of cars, I hear no more: 

No more the horse’s pleasant neigh 

Rings out to meot me on my way, 

Ayodhyé’s youths, since Réma’s flight, 

Have lost their relish for delight : 

Her men roam forth no more, nor care 

Bright garlands round their necks to wear. 

All grieve for banished Rima: feast, 

And revelry and song have ceased : 

Like a black night when floods pour down, 

So dark and gloomy is the town. 

‘When will he come to make them gay 

Like some auspicious holiday ? 

‘When will my brother, like a cloud 

At summer’s close, make glad the crowd?” 
Then through the streets the hero rode, 

And psssed within his sire’s abode, 

Like some deserted lion’s den, 
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. Forsaken by the lord of men. 

Then to the inner bowers he came, 

Once happy home of many a dame, 
Now gloomy, sad, and drear, 

Dark as of old that sunless day 

‘When wept the Gods in wild dismay :' 
There poured he many a tear. 








' +Qnee,’ saya the Commentator Tirtha, ‘in the battle between the 
Gods snd demons the Gods were vanquished, and the aun was over- 
thrown by Ribu. At the request of tw Gods Atri undertook the 
management of the sun for week.” 
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NANDIGRAM.' 





Then when the pious chief had seen 

Lodged in her home each widowed queen, 

Still with his burning grief oppressed 

His holy guides he thus addressed : 

*I go to Nandigrém : adieu, 

This day, my lords to all of you: 

I go, my load of grief to bear, 

Reft of the son of Raghu, there. 

The king my sire, alas, is dead, 

And Rama to the forest fled ; 

There will I wait till he, restored, 

Shall rule the realm, its rightful lord.” 
They heard the high-souled prince’s speech, 

And thus with ready answer each 

Of those great lords their chief addressed, 

With Saint Vagishtha and the rest : 

‘Good are the words which thou hast said, 

By brotherly affection led, 

Like thine own self, a faithful friend, 

True to thy brother to the end : 

A heart like thine must all approve, 

Which naught from virtue’s path can move.’ 
Soon as the words he loved to hear 

Fell upon Bharat's joyful ear, 

‘Thus to the charioteer he spoke: 

‘My car with speed. Snmantra, yoke.’ 


1 Now Nundgaom, in Oudb. 
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Then Bharat with delighted mien 
Obeigance paid to every queen, 

And with Satrughna by his side 
Mounting the car away he hied. 

‘With lords, and priests in long array 
‘The brothers hastened on their way, 
And the great pomp the Bréhmans led 
With Saint Vasishtha at their head. 
Then every face was eastward bent 

As on to Nandigrém they went, 
Behind the army followed, all 
Unsummoned by their leaders’ call, 
And steeds and elephants and men 
Streamed forth with every citizen. 

As Bharat in his chariot rode 

His heart with love fraternal glowed, 
And with the sandals on his head 

‘To Nandigrém he quickly sped. 
Within the town he swiftly pressed, 
Alighted, and his guides addressed : 
“To me in trust my brother's hand 
Consigned the lordship of the land, 
‘When he these gold-wrought sandals gave 
As emblems to protect and save.’ 
Then Bharat bowed, and from his head 
The sacred pledge deposited, 

And thus to all the people cried 

Who ringed him round oa every side: 
‘ Haste, for these sandals quickly bring 
The canopy that shades the king, 

Pay ye to them all reverence meet 

As to my elder brother's feet, 

For they will right and law maintain 
Until King Réma come again. 
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My brother with a loving mind 
‘These sandals to my charge consigned : 
I till be come will guard with care 
‘The sacred trust for Raghu’s heir. 
My watchful task will soon be done, 
The pledge restored to Raghu’s son ; 
Then shall I see, his wanderings o’er, 
These sandals on his feet once more, 
My brother I shall meet at Iast, 
The burthen from my shoulders cast, 
To Réma’s hand the realm restore 
And serve my elder as before. 
‘When Rama takes again this pair 
Of sandals kept with pious care, 
And here his glorions reign begins, 
T shall be cleansed from ali my sins, 
‘When the glad people’s voices ring 
With welcome to the new-made king, 
Joy will be mine four-fold as great 
Asif supreme I ruled the state.’ 
‘Thus humbly spoke in sad lament 
The chief in fame preéminent : 
Thus, by his reverent lords obeyed, 
At Nondigrém the kingdom swayed. 
‘With hermit’s dress and matted hair 
He dwelt with all bis army there, 
The sandals of his brother's feet 
Installed upon the royal seat, 
He, all bis powers to them referred, 
Affairs of state administered. 
In every care, in every task, 
‘When golden store was brought, 
He first, aa though their rede to ask, 
‘Those royal sandals sought. 
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THE HERMIT'S SPHECH. 

—— 
‘When Bharat took his homeward road 
Still Rama in the wood ahode: 
But soon he marked the fear and care 
‘That darkened all the hermits there. 
For all who dwelt before the hill 
‘Were sad with dread of coming ill: 
Each holy brow was lined by thought, 
And Réma’s side they often sought. 
With gathering frowns the prince they eyed, 
And then withdrew and talked aside, 

Then Raghu’s sop with anxious breast 
The leader of the saints addressed : 

‘Can aught that I have done displease, 
O reverend Sage, the devotees? 

Why are their loving looke, O say, 

Thus sadly changed or turned away? 
Has Lakshmag through bis want of heed 
Offended with unseetaly deed ? 

Or is the gentle Sits, sue 

‘Who loved to honour you and me— 

Is she the cause of this offence, 

Failing in lowly reverence?’ 

One sage, o’er whom, exceeding old, 
Had many a year of penance rolled, 
Trembling in every aged limb 
Thus for the rest replied to Lim : 

‘How could we, O beloved, blame 
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Thy lofty-souled Videban dame, 

Who in the good of all delights, 

And wore than all of anchorites? 

Bat yet through thee & numbing dread 
Of fiends among our band has spread ; 
Obstructed by the demons’ art 

The trembling hermits talk apart. 

For R&vay’s brother, overbold, 

Named Khara, of gigantic mould, 
Vexes with fury fierce aud fell 

All those in Janasthén' who dwell. 
Resistless in bis cruel deeds, 

‘On flesh of men the monster feeds : 
Sinful and arrogant is he, 

And looks with special hate on thee. 
Since thou, beloved son, hast made 
Thy home within this holy shade, 

The fiends have vexed with wilder rage 
The dwellers of the hermitage. 

In many a wild and dreadful form 
Around the trembling saints they swarm, 
With hideous shape aud foul diaguise 
Their terrify our holy eyes, 

They make our loathing souls endure 
Insult and scorn aud sights impure, 
And flocking round the altars stay 
‘The holy rites we love to pay. 

In every spot throughout the grove 
With evil thoughts the monsters rove, 
Aassailing with their secret might 

Each unsuspecting anchorite, 

Ladle and dish away they fling, 

Our fires with floods extinguishing, 


4 A part of the grest Dapdak forest. 
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And when the sacred flame should burn 
They trample on each water-urn. 
‘Now when they see their sacred wood 
Plagued by this impious brotherhood, 
The troubled saints away would roam 
And seek in other shades a home : 
Hence will we fly, O Réma, ere 
The oruel fiends our bodies tear. 
Not far away a forest lies 
Rich in the roots and fruit we prize, 
To this will I and all repair 
And join the holy hermits there : 
Be wise, and with us thither flee 
Before this Khara injure thee. 
Mighty art thou, O Rama, yet 
Each day with peril is beset, 
If with thy consort by thy side 
‘Thou in this wood wilt still abide.’ 
‘He ceased : the words the hero spake 
‘The hermit’s purpose failed to break : 
‘To Raghu’s son farewell he said, 
And blessed the chief and comforted ; 
‘Then with the rest the holy sage 
Departed from the hermitage, 
So from the wood the saints withdrew, 
And Réma bidding all adieu 
In lowly reverence bent : 
Instructed by their friendly speech, 
Blest with the gracious love of each, 
To his pure home he went. 
Nor would the son of Raghu stray 
A moment from that grove away 
From which the saints had fied. 
And many a hermit thither came 
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Attracted by his saintly fame 
And the pure life he led. 


CANTO CXVII. 


ANASUYA. 
—e 

But dwelling in that lonely spot 
Left by the hermits pleased him not, 
«I met the faithful Bharat here, 
The townsmen, and my mother dear: 
The painful memory lingers yet, 
And stings me with a vain regret. 
And here the host of Bharat camped, 
And many « courser here bas stamped, 
And elephants with ponderous feet 
Have trampled through the calm retreat.’ 
So forth to seek a home he hied, 
Hie spouse and Lakshmay by his side. 
He came to Atri’s pure retreat, 
Paid reverence to his holy feet, 
And from the saint such welcome won 
As a fond father gives his son. 
The noble prince with joy unfeigned 
As a dear guest he entertained, 
And cheered the glorious Lakshmay too 
And Sit&é with observance due. 
Then AnasGyé4 at the call 
Of him who sought the good of all, 
His blameless venerable spouse, 
Delighting in her holy vows, 7 
Came from her chamber to his side: 
Yo her the virtuous hermit cried : © 
‘Receive, I pray, with friendly grace 
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This dame of Maithil monarehs’ raed : 
To Réma next niade known his wife, 
The devotee of saintliest life: 
‘Ten thousand years thie vobaress bent 
On sternest rites of periance spent 
She when the clouds withheld their rain, 
And drought ten years consumed the plain, ' 
Caused grateful roote and fruit to grow 
And ordered Gangé here to flow : 
So from their cares the saints she freed, 
Not let these cheeke their rites impede, 
She wrought in Heaven’s behalf; and made 
Ten nights of one, the Gods to aid :' 
Let holy Anastyé be 
An honoured mother, Prinee, to thee. 
Let thy Videhan spouse draw near 
To her whom all that live revere; Fe 
Stricken in years, whose loving mind 
In slow to wrath and over kind.” 
He ceased: and Rama gave assetrt, 
And said, with eyes on Sité bent: 
“O Princess, thou hast héard with nte. 
This counsel of the devotee : 
Now that her touch thy soul mAy bless, 
Approach the saintly votaress : 
Come to the venerable dame, 
Far known by Anasiy4’s name: 
The mighty things that she has done 
High glory in the world have won.’ 
Thus spoke the son of Raghu: ahe 
Approached the saintly devotee, 
‘Who with her white locks, old atid frail, 
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Shook like a plantain in the gale. 
‘To that true spouse she bowed her head, 
And ‘Lady, I am Sité,’ eaid: 
Raised suppliant hands and prayed her tell 
That all was prosperous and well. 

The aged matron, when éhe saw 
Fair Sité true to duty’s law, 
Addressed her thus: ‘High fate is thine 
‘Whose thoughts to virtue still incline, 
Thon, lady of the noble mind, 
Hast kin and state and wealth resigned 
To follow Rama forced to tread 
‘Where solitary woods are apread. 
Those women gain high spheres above 
‘Who still unchanged their husbands love, 
Whether they dwell in town or wood, 
Whether their hearts be ill or good. 
Though wicked, poor, or led away 
In love's forbidden paths to atray, 
The noble matron still will deem 
Her lord a deity supreme. : 
Regarding kin and friendship, I 
Can see no better, holier tie, 
And every penance-rite is dim 
Beside the joy of serving him, 
But dark is thie to her whose mind 
Promptings of idle fancy blind, 
Who led by evil thoughts away 
Makes him who should command obey. 
Such women, O dear Maithil dame, 
‘Their virtue lose and honest fame, 
‘Enslaved by sin and folly, led 
In these unholy paths to tread. 
But they who good and true like thee 
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ANASOYHS GIFTS. 


Thus by the holy dame addressed 
Who banished envy from her breast, 
Her lowly reverence Sité paid, 
And softly thus her answer made : 
*No marvel, best of dames, thy speech 
The duties of a wife should teach : 
Yet I, O lady, also know 
Due reverence to my lord to show. 
‘Were he the meanest of the base, 
Unhonoured with a single grace, 
My husband still I ne’er would leave, 
But firm through all to him would cleave : 
Still rather to a lord like mine 
Whose virtues high-exalted shine, 
Compassionate, of lofty soul, 
‘With every sense in due control, 
‘True in his love, of righteous mind, 
Like a dear sire and mother kind. 
E’en as he ever loves to treat 
Kanfaly4é with observance meet, 
Has his behaviour ever been 
‘To every other honoured queen. 
‘Nay, more, a sonlike reverence shows 
The noble R&ma e’en to those 
+ On whom the king his father. set 
,His eyes one moment, to forget. 
‘Deep i in my heart the words are stored, 
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Said by the mother of my lord, 

‘When from my home J turned away i 

In the lone fearful woods to stray. 

‘The counsel of my mother deep 

Impressed upon my soul I keep, 

‘When by the fire I took my stand, 

And Rams clasped in his my hand. 

And in my bosom cherished yet, 

‘My frionds’ advice I ne'er forget: 

‘Woman her holiest offering pays 

When she ber husband’s will obeys, 

Good Savitri ber lord obeyed, ” 

And a high saint in heaven was made, 

And for the self-same virtue thou 

Hast heaven in thy possession now. 

And she with whom no dame could vie, 

Now a bright Goddess in the sky, 

Sweet Rohini the Moon’sdear Queen, | 

Without her lord is never seen : t 

And many a faithful wife beside $ 

For her pure love ia glorified.’ : 
Thus Sité spake: soft rapture stole 

Through Anasdyé’s saintly soul: 

Kisses on Sité’s head she pressed, 

And thus the Maithi! dame addressed: = 

*I by long rites and toils endured 1 

Rich store of merit have secured : i 

From this my wealth will I bestow 

A blessing ere I let thee go. 

So right and wise and true each word 

That from thy lips mine ears have heard, 

I love thee: be my pleasing task 

To grant the boon that thou shalt ask.’ 
Then Sité marvelled much, and while 
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Played o’er her lips a gentle amile, 
“All has been done, O Saint,’ she cried, 
And naught remains to wish beside. 

She spake ; the lady’a meek reply 

Swelled Anasiy4’s rapture high : 
‘*Bité” she said, ‘my gift to-day 

Thy sweet contentment shall repay. 
Accept this precious robe to wear, 

Of heavenly fabric, rich and rare, 

These gems thy limbs to ornament, 

This precious balsam sweet of scent, 

O Maithil dame, this gift of mine . 
Shall make thy limbs with beauty shine, 
And breathing o’er thy frame dispense 
Its pure and lasting influence. 

This balsam on thy fair limbs spread 
‘New radiance on thy lord shall ahed, 

As Lakshmi's beauty lends a grace 

To Vishgu’s own celestial face.’ 

‘Then Sité took the gift the dame 
Bestowed on her in friendship’s name, 
The balsam, gems, and robe divine, 
And garlands wreathed of bloomy twine; 
Then sat her down, with reverence meet, . 
At saintly Anasdyé’s feet. 

‘The matron rich in rites and vows 
Turned her to Réma’s Maithil spouse, 
And questioned thus in turn to hear 

A pleasant tale to charm her ear: 
“Sit6, ‘tis said that Ragha’s son 

Thy hand, mid gathered suitors, won. 
I fain would hear thee, lady, tell 

‘The story as it all befell : 

‘Do thou repeat each thing that’ passed, 
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Reviewing all from first to last.’ 
Thus spake the dame to Sité; she 

Replying to the devotee, 

‘Then, lady, thy attention lend,’ 
Rehearsed the story to the end: 

‘King Janak, just and brave and strong, 
‘Who loves the right and hates the wrong, 
‘Well akilled in what the law ordain 

For Warriors, o’er Videha reigns, 
Guiding one morn the plough, his hand 
Marked out for rites the sacred land, 
‘When, as the ploughshare cleft the earth, 
Child of the king I leapt to birth. 

Then as the ground he smoothed and cleared, 
‘He saw nie all with dust besmeared, 
And on the new-found babe, amazed 

‘The ruler of Videha gazed. 

Ia childless love the monarch pressed 
‘The welcome infant to his breast : 

‘My daughter,’ thus he cried, ‘is she :’ 
And as his child he cared for me. 

Forth from the sky was heard o’erhead 
As 'twere a human voice that said : 

‘Yea, even so: great King, this child 
Henceforth thine own be juatly styled.’ 
Videha’s monarch, virtuous-souled, 
Rejoiced o’er me with joy untold, 
Delighting in his new-won prize, 

The darling of his heart and eyes, 
‘To his chief queen of saintly mind 

‘The precious treasure he consigned, 

And by her side she saw me grow, 
Nursed with the love which mothers know. 
Then as he saw the seasons fly, 
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And knew my marriage-time was nigh, 
My sire was vexed with care, a¢ sad 

As one who mourns the wealth he had: 
‘Scorn on the maiden’s sire must wait 
From men of high and low estate : 

‘The virgin’s father all despise, 

Though Indra’s pour, who rules the skies,” 
More near he saw, and ati] more near, 
The scorn that filled his soul with fear, 
On trouble’s billowy oosan tossed, 

Like one whose shattered bark is lost. 
My father knowing how I came, . 
No daughter of a mortal dame, 

In all the regions failed to seo 

A bridegroom meet to match with me; 
Each way with anxious thought he scanned, 
And thus at length the monarch planned : 
«The Bride’s Election wiil I bold, 

With every rite prescribed of old’ 

It pleased King Vartg to bestow 

Quiver and shafts and heavenly bow 
Upon my father’s sire'who reigned, 
‘When Daksha his great rite ordaimed. 
Where was the man might bend er lift 
With utmost toil that wondrous gift ? 
Not e'en in dreams could mortal king 
Strain the great bow or draw the otring. 
Of this tremendous bow possessed, 

My truthful father thus addressed 

The lords of many a region, all 
Assembled at the monarch’s call : 

¢ Whoe'er this bow can manage, ke 

‘The husband of my child shall be. 

‘The suitors viewed with hopeless eyes 
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-That wondrous bow ef mountain size, 
Then to my sire they bade adieu, 

And all with humbled hearta withdraw. 
At length with Vifvmitra oame 

This son of Raghu, dear to fame ; 

The royal sacrifice to view 

Near to my father’s home he drew, 
Hie brother Lakshman by his side, 
Réma, in deeds heroic tried, 

My sire with honour entertained 

The saint in lore of duty trained, 
‘Who thus in turn addressed the king: 
‘Rama and Lakehmay here who spring 
From royal Dafaratha, long 

To sea thy bow so passing strong.’ 

Before the prince's eyes was laid 

That marvel, as the Bréhman prayed. 
One moment on the bow he gazed, 
Quick to the notch the string he raised, 
Then, in the wondering people’s view, 
The cord with mighty force he drew. 
Then with an awful crash as loud 

As thunderbolts’ that cleave the.cloud, 
The bow beneath the matchless strain 
Of arms heroic snapped in twain. 
Thus, giving purest water, he, 

My sire, to Réma offered me, : 
The prince the offered gift declined 
Till he should learn his father’s mind ; 
So horsemen swift Ayodhy4 sought 
And back her aged monarch brought. 
Me then my sire to Réma gave, 
Self-ruled, the bravest of the brave, 
And Urmilé, the next to me, 
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Graced with all gifts, most fair to see, 
‘My sire with Raghu’s house allied, 
And gave her to be Lakshmay’s bride, 
‘Thus from the princes of the land 
Lord Réma won my maiden hand, 
And him exalted high above 

Heroic chiefs I truly love.’ 
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‘When Anasiiyé, virtuous-souled, 

Had heard the tale by Sita told, 

She kissed the lady’s brow and laced 
Her loving arms around her waist. 

‘ With sweet-toned words distinct and clear 
Thy pleasant tale has charmed mine ear, 
How the great king thy father held 
That Maiden’s Choice unparalleled. 

But now tbe sun has sunk from sight, 
And left the world to holy Night. 

Hark |! how the leafy thickets sound 
With gathering birds that twitter round : 
They sought their food by day, and all 
Flock homeward when the shadows fall. 
See, hither comes the hermit band, 
Each with his pitcher in his hand: 
Fresh from the bath, their locks are wet, 
Their coats of bark are dripping yet. 
Here saints their fires of worship tend, 
And curling wreaths of smoke ascend : 
Borne on the flames they mount above, 
Dark as the brown wings of the dove. 
The distant trees, though well-nigh bare, 
Gloom thickened by the evening air, 
And in the faint uncertain light 

Shut the horizon from our sight. 

‘The beasts that prowl in darkness rove 
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On every side about the grove, 
And the tame deer, at ease reclined 
Their shelter near the sltara find. 
‘The night o'er all the sky is spread, 
With lunar stars engarlanded, 
And risen in his robes of light 
The moon is beautifully bright, 
Now to thy lord I bid thee go: 
Thy pleasant tale haa charmed me 60: 
One thing alone I needs must pray, 
‘Before me first thyself array : 
Here in thy heavenly raiment shine, 
And glad, dear love, these eyes of mine,’ 
Then like a heavenly Goddess shone 
Fair Sité with that raiment on, 
She bowed her to the matron’s feet, 
‘Then turned away her lord to meet. 
The hero prince with joy surveyed 
His Sité in her robes arrayed, 
As glorions to his arms she came 
With love-gifte of the saintly dame. 
She told him how the saint to show 
Her fond affection would bestow 
‘That garland of celestial twine, 
Those ornamenta and robes divine. 
Then Réma’s heart, nor Lakshmay’s.Jegs, 
Was filled with pride and happiness, 
For honours high had Sf{t& gained, 
‘Which mortal dames hava scarce obtained, 
‘There honoured by each pious saga 
‘Who dwelt within the hermitage, 
Beside his darling well content 
That sacred night the hero spent. 
The princes, when the night had fled, 
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Farewell to all the hermits said, 

‘Who gazed upon the distant shade, 

Their lustral rites and offerings paid. 

‘The saints who made their dwelling there 

In words like these addredsed the pair: 

‘O Princes, monsters fierce and fell 

Around that distant forest dwell : 

On blood from human veins they feed, - 

And various forms assume at need, 

‘With savage beasts of fearful power 

‘That human flesh and blood devour, 

Our holy saints they rend and tear 

When metalone or unaware, * 

And eat them in their cruel joy: 

‘These chase, O Réma, or destroy. 

By this one path our hermits go 

To fetch the fruits that yonder grow: 

By this, O Prince, thy feet should stray 

‘Through pathless foresta far away.’ 
Thus by the reverent saints addressed, 

And by their prayers auspicious blessed, 
He left the holy crowd : 

His wife and brother by his side, 

Within the mighty wood be hied. 

So sinks the Day-God in his pride 
Beneath a bank of cloud. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 
oe 
Page 4 
Sainys, a Hing whom earth obeyed, 
Once to @ hawk « promise made. 
The following isa free version of this very ancient 
story which occars more than once in the Mahdbhdrat : 


Tae Supriiaxt Dove 


Chased by a hawk there came a dove 
With worn and weary wing, 

And took her stand upon the hand 
Of K&éi’s mighty king. 

The monarch smoothed her ruffled plumes 
And laid her on his breast, 

And cried, ‘ No fear shall vex thee here, 
Rest, pretty egg-born, rest | 

Fair K4éi’s realm is rich and wide, 
With golden harvests gay, 

But all that’s mine will I resign 
Ere I my guest betray’. 

But panting for his half won spoil 
‘The hawk was close behind, 

And with wild ery and eager eye 
Came swooping down the wind: 

‘This bird’, he cried, ‘ my destined prize, 
"Tis not for thee to shield : 

"Tis mine by right and toilsome flight 
Q’er hill and dale and field. 

Hunger and thirst oppress me sore, 
And I am faint with toil : 
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Thou shouldst not stay a bird of prey 
Who claims his rightful spoil, 
‘They say thou art a glorious king, 
And justice is thy care: 
Then justly reign in thy domain, 
Wor rob the birds of sir’, 
Then cried the king: ‘A cow or deer 
For thee shall straightway bleed, 
Or let a ram or tender lamb 
Be slain, for thee to feed. 
Mine oath forbids me to betray 
My little twice-born guest : 
See how she clings with trembling wings 
To her protector’s breast.’ 
‘No flesh of lambs, the hawk replied, 
* No blood of deer for me ; 
The falcon loves to feed on doves, 
And such is Heaven’s decree. 
But if affection for the dove 
Thy pitying heart has stirred, 
Let thine own flesh my maw refresh, 
Weighed down against the bird.’ 
He carved the flesh from off his side, 
And threw it in the scale, 
While women’s cries smote on the skies 
With loud lament and wail. 
He hacked the flesh from side and arm, 
From chest and back and thigh, 
But still above the little dove 
The monaroch’s scale stood high. 
He heaped the scale with piles of flesh, © 
With sinews, blood, and skin, 
And when alone was left him bone 
He threw himeelf therein. 
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Then thundered voices through the air; 
‘The sky grew black ae night ; 
And fever took the earth that shook 
* To see that wondrous sight. 
‘The blessed Gods, from every sphere, 
By Endra fed, came nigh ; 
While drum and fute and shell and lute 
Made music in the sky, 
They rained immortal chaplets down, 
Which hands celestial twine, 
And softly shed upon his head 
Pure Amrit, drink divine, 
‘Then God and Seraph, Bard and Nymph 
Their heavenly voices raised, 
And a glad throng with dance and song 
‘Phe glorious monarch praised, 
They set him on a golden car 
That blazed with many a gem; 
Then swiftly through the air shey flew, 
And bore him home with them. 
Thus K4gi’s lord, by noble dead, 
‘Won heaven and deathless fame-; 
And when the weak protection seek 
From thee, do thou the same. — 
Scenes from the Ramayan, dts 


PaGe 12. 
‘The twice born chiefs, with sealous heed, 
Made ready what the rite would need. 
Pace 7. 

‘The ceremonies that attended the consecration of a king 
(Abhikshepa, lit, Sprinkling over) are fully described 
im Goldstticker's Dictionary, from which the following 
extract is made: ‘The type of the inauguration ceremo~ 
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ny aa practised at the Epic period may probably be 
recognized in the history of the inauguration of Rdma, 
as told in the Rémdéyana, and in that of the inauguration 
of Yudhishthira, as told in the Mahébhdrata, Neither 
ceremony is described in these poems with the full detail 
which is given of the vaidik ritein the Aitareya-Brdh- 
manam ; but the allusion that Rams was inaugurated by 
Vasishtha and the other Bréhmanas in the same manner 
as Indra by the Vasus......and the observation which 
is made in some passages that a certain rite of the inau- 
guration was performed ‘according to the sacred 
rule’........admit ofthe conclusion thatthe ceremovy 
‘was supposed to have taken place in comformity with 
the vaidik injunction ...... As the inauguration of Réma 
‘was intended and the necessary preparations for it were 
made when his father Dafaratha was still alive, but as 
the ceremony itself, through the intrigues of his step-mo- 
ther Kaikeyt, did not take place then, but fourteen years 
later, after the death of Daéaratha, an account of the 
preparatory ceremonies is given in the Ayodhydhinda 
(Book IL) as well as in the Puddha-Kdénda (Book VI.) 
of the Réméyaya, but an account of the complete cere- 
mony in the latter book alone According to the 
Ayodhydkdnda, on the day preceding the intended 
inauguration Rdéma and his wife Sid held a fast, and in 
the night they performed this preliminary rite: Réma 
having made hia ablutions, approached the idol of 
Ndrdyana, took a oup of clarified butter, as the reli- 
gious law prescribes, made a libation of it into the 
kindled fire, and drank the remainder while wishing 
what was agreeable to his heart. Then, with bis mind 
fixed on the divinity, he lay, silent and composed, 

together with Sé4, on a bed of Kufa-grass, which 
wae mpread before the altar of Vishpu, until the Inst 
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watch of the night, when he awoke and ordered the 
palace to be prepared for the solemnity. At day-break 
reminded of the time by the voices of the bards, he 
performed the usual morning devotion and praised the 
divinity. In the meantime the town Ayodhya had 
assumed a festive appearance and the inauguration 
implements had been arranged ............ golden water- 
jars, an ornamented throne-ceat, a chariot covered 
with @ splendid tiger-skin, water taken from the con- 
fluence of the Gauges and Jumna, as well os from 
other sacred rivers, tanke, wells, lakes, and from all 
oceans, honey, curd, olarified butter, fried grain, 
Kufa-grass, flowers, milk; besides, eight beautiful 
damsels, and a splendid furious elephant; golden and 
silver jars, filled with water, covered with Udumbara 
branches and various lotus flowers, besides a white 
Jewelled chourie, a white sptondid parasol, a white bull, 
a white horse, all manuer of musical instruments and 
bards...... In the preceding chapter. ... there are 
mentioned two white chouriea instead of one, and all 
kinds of seeds, perfumes and jewels, a scimitar, a bow, 
@ litter,.a golden vase, and a blazing fire, and 
amongst the living implements of the pageant, instead 
of the bards, guudy courtesans, and besides the eight 
damsels, professors of divinity, Bréhmagas, cows and 
pire kinds of wild beasts and birds, the chiefs of 
town and country-people and the citizens with their 
train.’ 


Pace 12. 
‘Then with the royal ohaplaina they 
Took each his place in long array. 
.. "Now about the office of a Parohita (house-priest). 
‘The gods do not eat the food offared by a king, who has 
no hoase-priest (Purohite). Thence the king even when 
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(not) intending to bring a sacrifice, should appoint s 
Brébman to the office of house-priest.’ Hava'’s Ai. 
tareya Brékmanam. Vol. 1. p. 528 


Pace 15. 
There by the gate the Siras sereamed. 

The Séras or Indian Crane is a magnificent bird, exsi- 
ly domesticated and speedily constituting himself the 
watchman of his master's house and garden. Unfortu- 
nately he soon becomes a troublesome and even danger-~ 
ous dependent, attacking strangers with his long bilt 
and powerful wings, and warring especially upon ‘small 
infautry’ with unrelenting ferocity. : 


Pace 53. 
My mothers or my sire the king. 
All the wives of the king his father are regarded and 
spoken of by Réma as his mothers. 


Pace 70, 
. Buch Blessings as the Gods o'erjoyed 
Powred forth when Vritra was destroyed, 

‘Mythology regards Vritra as demon or Asur, the 
implacable enemy of Indra, but this is not the primi- 
tive idea contained in the name of Vritra. In the 
hymns of the Veda Vritra appears to be the thick dark 
cloud which Indra the God of the firmament attacks 
and disperses with hie thunderbolt.’ Gorresio. 

‘In that clase of Rig-veda hymns which there is rea~ 
#on to look upon aa the oldest portion of Vedie postry, 
the character of Indra is that of a mighty ruler of the 
firmament, and bie principal feat is that of conquering 
the demon Vritra, a symbotical personification of the 
cloud which obstructs the clearness of the sky, and with- 
holds the fructifying rain from the earth In hisbattles 
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with Vritra he is therefore described as ‘opening the re- 
ceptacles of the waters,’ sa ‘cleaving the cloud’ with 
his ‘far-whirling thunderbolt,’ as ‘casting the waters 
down to earth,’ and ‘restoring the sun to the sky.’ He 
is in consequence ‘the upholder of heaven, earth, and 
firmament,’ and the god ‘who has engendered the sun 
and the dawn.’ 
‘Caampens's Cyctorzpia, Indra, 


‘Throughout these hymns two images stand out be- 
fore us with overpowering distinctness. On one side is 
the bright god of the heaven, as beneficent as he is 
irresistible ; on the other the demon of night and of 
darkness, as false and treacherous as he is malignant... 
The latter (as his name Vritra, from var, to veil, indi- 
cates) is pre-eminently the thief who hides away the 
rain-clouds -But the myth is yet in too early a 
state to allow of the definite designations which are 
brought before us in the conflicts of Zeus with Typhén 
and bis monstrous progeny, of Apollén with the Pythén, 
of Bellerophén with Chimaira, of Oidipous with the 
Sphinx, of Heroules with Cacus, of Sigurd with the 
dragon Fafnir ; and thus not only is Vritra known by 
many names, but he is opposed sometimes by Indra, 
sometimes by Agni the fire-god, sometimes by Trita, 
Brihaspati, or other deities; or rather these are all 
names of one and the same god : 


TOG dvoudrwy popgr) pla. 


‘Cox's Mythology of the Aryan Nations. Vol, II. p. 
826. 





Pace 71. 
And that prised herb whoes sovercign power 
Preserves from dark misfortunds hour, 
“And yot more med'cinal is it than that Moly, 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave; 
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_ He called it Hesraguy, and gave it maa, 
And bade mo keep it as of sovereign use 
* Gainat all enchantaent, mildew, blast, or damp, 
Or ghastly furice’ apparition” Comus. 
The Moly of Homer, which Dierbach considers to 
have been the Mandrake, is probably a corruption of 
the Sanskrit Mila a root. 


Pace 116. 
True ie the ancient saw : the Neem 
Can ne‘er distil a honeyed stream, 

The Neem tree, especially in the Rains, emits a 
strong unpleasant smell like that of onions. Its leaves 
however make an excellent cooling poultice, and the 
Extract of Neem is an admirable remedy for cutaneous 
disorders, 


Pace 178, 
Who of Nishdda lineage came, 

The following account of the origin of the Nishédas 
is taken from Wilson's Vishnu Purdna, Book 1, Chap. 
15. ‘Afterwards the Munis beheld a great dust arise, 
and they said to the people who were nigh: “ What 
is this?” And the people answered and said: “ Now 
that the kingdom is without « king, the dishonest 
men have begun to seize the property of their neigh- 
bours. The great dust that you behold, excellent 
Munis, is raised by troops of clustering robbers, has- 
tening to fall upon their prey”. The sages, hearing 
this, consulted, and together rubbed the thigh of the 
king (Vena), who bad left no offspring, to produce a 
son, From the thigh, thus rubbed, came forth a being 
of the complexion of a charred stake, with flattened 
features (like negro). and of dwarfish stature. 
“What am T todo”, cried he eagerly to the Munis. 
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“Sit down (nishida),” said they. And thence his name 
was Nishfda. His descendants, the inhabitants of the, 
Vindhy& mountain, great Muni, are still called Nishé- 
das, and are characterized by the exterior tokens 
of depravity.’ Professor Wilson adds, in his note on the 
passage: ‘The Mataya says that there were born out 
cast or barbarons races, Mlechchhas, as black ascollyrium, 
The Bhégavata describes an individual of dwarfish 
stature, with short arms and legs, of a complexion as 
black as a crow, with projecting chin, broad flat nose, 
ted eyes, and tawny hair, whose descendanta were 
mountaineers and foresters, The Padma (Bhimi 
Kanda) has a similar description ; adding to the dwarf- 
ish stature and black complexion, a wide mouth, large 
ears, and a protuberant belly. It also particularizes 
his posterity as Nish@dss, Kirétas, Bhillas, and other 
barbarians and Mlechcbhas, living in woods and on 
mountaina) These passages intend, and do not much 
exaggerate, the uncouth appeeranca of the Gonde, 
Koles, Bhils, and other uncivilized tribes, scattered 
along the forests and mountains of central India from 
Behar to Khandesh, and who are, not improbably, the 
predecessors of the present occupants of the cultivated 
portions of the country. They are always very black, 
ill-shapen, and dwarfish, and have countenances of a 
very African character.’ 

Manu gives a different origin of the Nish&des as the 
offspring of « Bréhman father anda Sédra mother. 
See Muir's Sanskrit Teats, Vol. I. P. 481. 


Pace 195. 
Beneath a fig-tre’s mighty shade, 
With countless pendent shoots dteplayed. 
* So counselled he, and both together went 
Into the thickert wood ; there soon they chovs 
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‘The Sg-teo: not thet kind for fruit renownelly ye 

But such sa at this day, to Indians known, 

In Malabar or Deooan spreads ber arms 

‘Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 

‘The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 

About the mother tree, a pillared shade . 

High overarched, and echaing walks between.’ 
Paredise Lest, Book IX. 


Pace 213. 
Now, Lakshman, as our cot te made, 
Must saorifios be duly paid. 
‘The rites performed in India on the completion of « 
house are represented in modern Europe by the familiar 
*house-warming.’ 


Pace 248, 
T longed with all: my lneless will 
Some elephant by night to kill. 
One of the regal or military caste was forbidden to 
kill an elephant except in battle. 


Pack 246, 
Thy hand Aas made no Bréhman bleed. 

‘The punishment which the Code of Manu awards to 
the slayer of 2 Brahman was to be branded in the fore~ 
head with the mark of a headless corpse, and entirely 
‘banished from society ; this being apparently commut- 
able fora fine. The poem is therefore in accordance 
with the Code regarding the peculiar guilt of killing 
Brabmans; but in allowing» hermit who was not a 
Dwija (twice-bora) to go to heaven, the poem is far in 
advance of the Code, The youth in the poem is allow- 
ed to read the Veda, snd to accumulate merit by his 
own as well as his father's pious acts; whereas the ex- 
clusive Code reserves all such privileges to Dwijas, in- 
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vested with the sacred cord’ Mra Spum’s Life in An- 
cient India, p. 107. 


PAGE 264. 
THE PRAISE OF KINGS. 

‘Compare this magoificent eulogiam of kings and 
kingly government with what Samuel says of the king 
and his authority: And Samuel told all the words of 
the Lorp unto the people that asked of him a king. 

And he said, This will be the manner of the king 
that shall reign over you: He will take your sons, and 
appoint them for himself, for his chariots, and to be 
his horsemen ; and some shall run before his chariots. 

And he will appoint him captains over thousands, and 
captains over fifties, and will set them to ear his 
ground, aud to reap his harvest, and to make his in- 
struments of war, and instruments of his chariots. 

And he will take your daughters to be confection- 
aries, and to be cooks , and to be bakers. 

And he will take your fields, and your vineyards, 
and your oliveyards, even the best of them, and give 
them to his servants. 

And ‘he will take the tenth of your seed, and of 
your vineyards, and give to his officers, and to his 
servants, 

And he will'take your menservants, and your 1 moaide 
servants, and your goodliest young men, and your 
auses, and put them to his work. 

He will take the tenth of your sheep: and ye shall 
be his servants, 

And ye shall cry, out in that day because of your 
king which ye shall have chosen you. 


T, Samuel. VIII 


ae 
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In India kingly government wes ancient and conse- 
crated by tradition ; whence to change it seemed disor- 
derly and revolutionary: in Judma theocracy was 
ancient and consecrated by tradition, and therefore 
the innovation which would substitute a king was re- 
presented as fall of dangers,’ 

Gozneato, 


Pace 271, 
SALMALI. . 

According to the Bengal recension Sflmalf appears 
tohave been another vame of the Vipési Sélmali 
may be an epithet signifying rich in Bombax heptaphyl- 
lon, The commentator makes another river out of the 
word, 


PAGE 280. 
BHARAT'S RETURN. 

“Two routes from Ayodhyé to Réjagriha or Girivraja 
are described, That taken by the envoys appears to 
have been the shorter one, and weare not told why 
Bharat returned by » different road, The capital of 
tho Kekayas lay to the wost ofthe VipSsé. Between 
it and the Satudrd stretched the country of the Bébfkas, 
Upon the remaining portion of the road the two. 
reconsions differ. According to that of Bengal there 
follow towards the east the river Indazhati, then the 
town Ajakfls belonging to the Bodhi, then Bhilings, 
then the river Saradapgé. Acoording to the other 
instead of the first river comes the Ikshumaif...... 
instead of tho first town Abbikéla, instead of the 
second Kulingé, then the second river. According to 
the direction of the route both the above-mentioned 
rivers maust be tributaries of the Satadrd...,.. The road 
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then crossed the Yamuné (Jumna), led beyond that 
river through the couutry of the Panchélas, and reached 
the Ganges at Hfstinapura, where the ferry was. 
Thence it led over the Rémagangé and its eastern 
tributaries, then over the Gomati, and then ina 
southern direction along the Malini, beyond which 
it reached Ayodhy& In Bharat’s journey the 
following rivers are passed from west to east: Kufi- 
hoshtikd, Uttdnikd, Kutikd,, Kuptuatt, Gomatt accor- 
ding to Schlegel, and Hiranyuvuti, Uttdrikd, Kutild, 
Kapivatt, Gomatf according to Gorresio, As these ri- 
vers are to be looked for on the east of the Ganges, the 
firat must be the modern Xoh, a small affluent of the 
Rémagangé, over which the highway cannot have gone 
asit bends too far to the north. The Utt&niké or 
Uttérikd muat be the Ramagangé4, the Kutiké or Ku- 
tilé its eastern tributary Kofilé, the Kapfvati the next 
tributary which on the maps has different names, Gurra 
or above Kailas, lower down Biaigu. The Gomatt 
{Goomtee) retains its old name. The Mélinf, mentioned 
only in the envoys’ journey, must have been the western 
tributary of the Saray now called Chuké.” Lassen's 
Indiache Alterthwmekunde, Vol. Tl. p. 524. 


Pace 296, 
What worlds awatt thee, Queen, for this # 

‘Indian belief divided the universe into several worlds 
(lokdh}. ‘The three principal worlds were heaven, earth, 
and hell, But according to another division there were 
seven: Bhirloka or the earth, Bhuvarloka or the space 
‘between the earth and the sun, the seat of the Munis, 
Siddbas &., Svarloka or the heaven of Indra between 

-the sun and the polar star, and the seventh Brahmaloka 
or the world of Brahma. Spirita which reached the 
last were exermpt from being born again.’ GoRREsto. 

Fr 
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Pace 378, 
When from a million herbs a Base 
Of their own luminous glory plays. 

Thie mention of lambent flames emitted by herbs at 
night may be compared with Lucan’s description of 
a similar phenomenon in the Druidical forest near 
Marseilles, (Pharsalix, IIT, 420). 

Non ardentis fulgere incendia silvae. 
Seneca, speaking of Argolis, (Thyestes, Act IV), 
pays :— i. 
Tota solet 
Micare flamma silva, et excelsae trabes 
Ardent sine igni. 

Thus also the bush at Horeb (Exod. IL) flamed, 
but was not consumed. 

The Indian explanation of the phenomenon is, that 
the sun before he sets deposits his rays for the night 
with the deciduous plaats. 


See Journal of R. Ae. 8. Bengal. Vol. II. p. 339, 


PAGE 440. 
We rank the Buddhist with the thief. 

Schlegel says in his Preface: ‘ Lubrico vestigio insistit 
V. OL Heerenius, prof. Gottingensis, in libro suo de 
commerciits veterum populorum (Opp. Vol. Hist. XIT, 
pag. 129,) dum putat, ex mentione sectatorum Buddhae 
seounda libro Rameides iniecta de tempore, quo totum 
carmen sit conditum, quicquam legitime concludi poase 
ersaseeee Bunt Versus spurii, reiecti a Bengalis in sola 
commentatorum recensione leguntur. Buddhas quidem 
mille fere annie ante Christum natun vixit: sed post 
malta demum secula, odio internecivo inter Brachmanaset. 
Buddhse sectatores orto, his denique ex India pulsia, fingi 
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potuit iniquissima criminatio, eos animi immortalitatem 
poenasque et praemis in vita futura negare. Praeterea 
metrum, quo concinnati sunt hi versus, de quo metro 
mox disseram, recentiorem aectatem arguit.........sceeere 
«eee» Poenitet me nunc mei consilii, quod non statim 
ab initio,......elecerim cuncta disticha diversis a sloco 
vulgari metris composita, Metra sunt duo: pariter 
arabo constant quatuor hemistichiis inter se aequalibus, 
alterum undenarum syllabarum, alterum duodenarum, 
bune in modam : 


ee Oe id 





ee ee rer romney 

Cuius generis versus in primo et secundo Rameidos 
libro nusquam nisi ad finem capitum apposita inveni- 
untur, et bhuic loco unice sunt accommodata, quasi 
peroratio, lyricis numeris assurgens, quo magis canorae 
cadant clansulae: sicut musici in concentibus extre- 
mis omnium yocum instrumentorumgne ictu fortiore 
sures percellere amant. IRxitur disticha illa non anté 
divisionem per capita illatam addi potuerunt: hano 
autem grammaticis deberi argumento est ipse recensio- 
num dissensus, manifesto inde ortna, quod singuli edi- 
tores in ea constituenda suo quisque iudicio usi sunt; 
praeterquam quod non credibile est, poetam artis auas 
peritum narrationem continuam in membra tam minuta - 
dissecuisse. Porro discolor est dictio: magniloquentia 
affectatur, sed nimis turgida illa atque effusa, nec sen- 
tentiarum pondere satis suffulta. Denique nihil fere 
novi affertur: amplificantur prius dicta, rarius aliquid 
excapite sequente anticipatur. Si quia appendices 
hhosce legendo transiliat, sentiet slocum ultimum cum 
primo capitis proximi apte coagmentatum, nec sine vi 
quadam inde avulsum, Eiusmodi versus exhibet utraque 
recensio, sed modo haec modo illa plures paucioresve 
numero, et lectio interdum magnopere variat’, 
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